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PREFACE. 
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T his tale of the growth of Bombay, which originally, ap¬ 
peared as Pan IV of the Census Report of 1901, for 
Bombay Town and Island, owed its preparation to a letter No. 
to6, despatched by the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, to the Local Government on the 12th July, 1900. In the 
course of that letter the following words occur 

“ For these reasons, and also in view of the fact that no 
separate report was written on the Census of B<>nibay City in 
1891, while the earlier reports are in many ways defective, the 
Local Government and the Corporation will doubtless desire that 
the report of the Census taken in the first year of the new century 
should not only esamine thoroughly the current statistics, but 
should deal worthily with the history and growth of the City of 
liombay. Ample materials for such an account are ready to 
hand in the three volumes of notes and records collected by Sir 
James Campbell, and printed under the orders of the Local 
Government in 1893-94-” 

Now Sir James Campbell’s materials relate roughly to the 
period i()6i-iSoo A. D. only; and It appeared to me that no 
* history of the Island could be called in any sense complete, 
which omitted to deal with the colonisation and circumstances 
of Bombay during the three earlier epochs —Hindu, Mahom- 
medan, and Portuguese ; and which also omitted to notice the 
chief events of the nineteenth century. As the time allotted 
for the completion of the Census was limited, assistance in the 
necessary work of research was'indispensable. The required 
Uelp was willingly accorded by three scholars of Bombay, who, 
offering their services gratis, collecteij and supplied me with 
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the materials, upon which the tale of the three early periods is 
based. The names of the trio are as follows : — 


PtjRuSHoTTAM B. JosHi, Esq., Fellow) 
of the Bombay University. J 

Khan Bahadur Fjvzlullah Latfal- \ 
LAH ^ARIDI, J.P, i 

Dr. Louis Godjnho, L.M. Sr S., 1 

D.P.H. J 


Hiftdu Period, 


Mafiamrnedan Period. 


PaHtigttese Periad^ 


Certain hitherto unpublished information is now supplied, of 
which the most important item, perhaps, is the identification 
of th.at early colonist Bhiina Haja with the son of the Monarch 
of Deogiri. The evidence forthcoming from the careful 
labours of Mr. Joshi is important; for it shows that our 
Prabhus, Panchkalshis, Palshikar Brahmans and others origi¬ 
nally journeyed to Bombay from the Dcccan, and not, as many 
have hitherto supposed, from Gujarat. 

The history of the British period (1661-1901), which has 
been studied by myself, cannot claim to be anything more than 
a chronological survey of the lsland*s past, and an orderly 
collation of statements already published in the works of the 
following authorities and others : — Sir James CampbelPs Ma¬ 
terials, Maclean's Guide to Bombay, Grose s Voyage to East 
Indies, Fryer's Travels in East India and Persia, Anderson’s 
English in Western India, DaCunha’s Origin of Bombay^, 
Murray’s Guide Book of India, Douglas's Bombay and 
Western India, Martin’s British Colonies, Arnold's India 
Revisited, Temple's Men and Events of My Time in India, 
Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1890, Mrs, Postan’s Western India, • 
Govtnd Narayan’s Description of Bombay, The Bombay 
Bahar, The Jan-i-Bambai, The Indian Antiquary, the Asiatic* 
Society's Journals, and the Annual Reports of the Municipal 
Commissioner, 1864-1900. I have to express my thanks to 
Mr. Trimbak Atmaram Gupte. Head Clerk to the Collector 
of Bombay, for help in the collation*of extracts and quotations 
from various works, to Messrs. T. J. Bennett and L. 
Fraser of the Times of for placing all the b*k files of’ 
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their journal at my disposal, and to the Honorary Secretary 
• of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Presidency Executive Engi¬ 
neer, the Municipal Commissioner, and the Collector of 
* Bombay, for kindly supplying the originals of the maps and 
plans, which are Inserted in the text. 

Finally I venture to express a hope that this retrospect, 
which has already met with the generous approval of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council, will likewise 
find favour with the public and with those comm unities, whe¬ 
ther Parsi, Hindu, Musulman, Portuguese, Jain, Beni-Israel 
or others, whose leading men have in the past aided the 
English Government to make Bombay one of the most splen¬ 
did of Imperial Cities. 

S. M. EDWARDES, l.C.S. 


Bojebay, isl Si;p/em6cr, igoa. 



FjPlK-T I. 


‘•HEPTANESIA. ” 


□atfuj’ 

P|NDAR*Nem£ASS, 

* S^nnv^ ih£?fii FtuiiiN? of 4?plcn.JId n'O^fd^ iii honour of this tsI^^L 


CHAPTER L 

MuMBADEVr. 

The early histor}’ of our island of Bombay js sunk deep in 
the Night of Time. At intervals the light of antiquarian 
research casts a faint beam upon the darkness ; a coin, an in¬ 
scription, perchance a copperplate grant or patent, is discover¬ 
ed, and published as evidence that some old dynasty was 
paramount in * A pa ran ta ’ (the North Konkan) during remote 
ages. But lack of material has ever been a stumbling block in 
the path of him who would give to the world a connected talc 
of the island's expansion. Scattered notes, wherein evidence 
of prehistoric trade routes is confusedly mingled with the 
description of events occurring in Christian eras, are all that 
exist to throw light upon the early circumstances of Bombay. 
Yet orderly arrangement of such notes, combined with the 
introduction of any new material vouchsafed to us, may 
, perhaps lead towards the result which is set before us, name¬ 
ly, a chronological account of the island^s growth and of 

the people that visited or colonized it. 

At the outset of a journey across dim centuries. It were 
pertinent to enquire whenoe the island sprang. Was she, like 
Delos, a daughter of the sea, drifting before the waves and 
'"Stress of ivinds, until Providence bound her fast to pillars of 
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adamant for ever ? The g^eolo^^ist alone can satisfy oiir citrio- 
say. After keen sertuinv of the land's con figuration, of the 
various strata which overlie one another, and in view of the 
historical and unassailable fact that Bombay was originally 
not one island—but seven separate and amorphous Isles, 
Geolo^^- declares that the whole western side of the continent 
of India was subjected, in prehistoric times, to a protracted 
series of upheavals and depressions, that it vibrated like a 
quagmire, the vibrations diminishing in extent and force as the 
ages passed away. The varieties of strata composing the 
isjands, which protect from the open sea the western s'^hores 
of India, are in themselves evidence of a succession of titanic 
mox'ements, which hurled these lands upwards from the very 
hre-bosom of Nature, From Sewri to Tove Grove, Worli 
extend some seven beds of stratified rock, abounding in fresh¬ 
water remains, and divided one from another by huge masses 
of trap, which indicate so many epochs of repose and of 
volcanic disttirbance. Each fresh upheaval was followed 
hy partial subsidence, the two movements combining to give to 
the Bombay Presidency its present coast-line and to the Island 
a haven of deep water, wherein the argosies of commerce 
might ride safely at anchor. Further evidence of prehistoric 
eruption and depression is furnished by the discovery at Worli 
of petrified frogs/' and of a submerged forest below the 
rinccs Dock. The remains of the latter, which came to 
light during the excavation of the dock in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, tvere 32 feet below high-wateV mark , 
an consisted of “ a thick forest of upright stumps of trees of a 
species still existing in the neighbourhood of this island, then 
Khair \Arahta catechu). There were in all 3S2 trees as- 
Stiijiding erect and 159 prostrate, though stilt rooted in the 
M.I They were found on a decayed trap-rock sol], overlaid 
by the thick stratum of day which forms the real bottom 
ot the harbour. Amons- the trees one wan recumbent, charred 


in ihc middk, but bore no trace of having been ciit.Uown with 
any tool*" 

From the date, then, of her first birth in remote eternity, 
our island was shaken by terrible pangs, of which the earliest 
probably severed her from the mainland of India, and the 
latest raised above high-water mark those localities wlj^ich we 
now call Mahim and the Esplanade ; and when the last birth- 
throe had subsided, and the hour of man’s appearance drew 
nigh, she who had once been a portion of the continent, 
undivided, lay in a cluster of seven islets upon the ocean's 
bosom* For many a year the Heptanesia, as old Ptolemy 
called them in A.D. 150, were destined to glance at one an¬ 
other across the Intervening ivaters; but the Providence which 
decreed their original dispersion willed JiJso that, in alter lime, 
they should be once more united by the genius and energy ol 


man. 

Let us glance for a momenl at the cluster of Heptanesia, 
ihe outward appearance of which is defined with tolerable 
*iccuracy in an old map reproduced in the year 1S43' South¬ 
ernmost of ail lay a narrow- tongue of rocky land, which we 
lo-day call Upper Cokha ; northward thereof, and in close 
proximity, was a small and almost triangular islet, known to 
later generations as Old U’omaii's Island, whence one looked 
across a wader strait to the south-eastern side of a curiously- 
formed land, resembling in some degree the letter H, 'I'he 




western portion was cordposed of one high hill, covered with 
rough jungle and ruiinltig down in a point into the sea; and 
the eastern side of Iowl)'ing ground, bearing tamarinds and 
other shrubs at intervals, and menaced from the north by a 
rocky ridge, which subsequent ages termed “■ Dongri, " or the 
HilUract. Northward, again, beyond a very narrow creek, 
lay a smaller and more amorphous island, part hill, part dale, 
whereon the cassia fisiuia and the brab were yet to flourish. 
Three distinct islands composetl the northern portion of what 
is now tht Island of Bombay. Tht^middlcmost, shaped like a 
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parallelcgram, lay desert; cand was HaiikeJ on the west by a 
narrow and tapering* stretch of rock, now the outer boundary oi ^ 
a Worh section, and on the east by a straggling island, 
trifurcate at its northern extremity, and possessed ot a strangely ^ 
broken coast-line. Modern research declares the formation of 
these fseven islands to have resulted irom the breaks, caused 
by volcanic disturbance, tti a pair of rocky ridges, lying 
roughly parallel to one another, north-east and south-west, 
and separated in the south by the reef-guarded waters of a 
htty, known to subsequent generations as Back Bay. Through 
the fissures and breaks in these ridges, the ocean at high-tide 
swept with unbridled force, and covered ’i'i'ith his waters a 
considerable tract of lo^Iylog ground between the islands. 

Such was the appearance of our island about the period 
when the earliest settler set foot upon her shores. Now for 
many years prior to the dawn of the Christian era, and for 
some time, indeed, subsequent thereto, the seven islands had 
no separate political position, but formed an outlying portion 
of that kingdom which Ptolemy denominated “ Ariaka,” and 
early Sanskrit writers of the Puranic period called 
Aparantak ” or “ Aparantn.” The earliest ruler of this ter¬ 
ritory, which is identified by tlie historian and antiquarian with 
the North Konkan, appears to have been the great king Asoka, 
grandson of the celebrated Chundragupla of Patallputra, who 
founded the dynasty of the Mauryas. That Asoka, who 
reigned between B.C, 263 and 229, had communication with 
this part of India is proved by the rock-inscriptions^ found at t 
Girnar in Kathiawar, at Khalsi in the Himalayas, and at 
Shababazgarhi in .Afghanistan ; for they tell us that in thtf 
middle of the third ceiuurj' B.C,, that monarch sent Buddhist 
ministers of religion to Rastikas, Pethanikas, and Aparanias, 
Moreover, the Buddhist high priest, Moggalputto.is mentioned 
in the Ma/ia.vaiiso^'ff a Ceyloiiese chronicle, as having 
despatched preachers of Buddhism, in accordance with tlj^ 

^ [nscriptMJM of ViA Hf, p, ^*4, | Tumpuf'-s ppr 
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king’s orders, to Mah^iralta, Aparaiila, and Baimvasi. Further 
proof that this provinee of Aparantaka. with its outlying 
islands, once owed allegiance to that great king is afforded by 
, the discoverj' at Supara, then the capital city of the kingdom, 
of a fragment of the eighth Edict. 

\’ow the glory of the great cities of the coast— j^opara 
(Ophlr), Kalyati, Synmlla (Cheul)—was noised abroad among 
the nations of those early days. The hardy trader of old 
Egypt, the Phceniciaii, and the Babylonian in turn 
must have helmed their craft past the twin rock-ridges 
of this island, on their way to barter \iith the subjects of 
dusky Majesties, whose names onl}' have in some cases 
been bequeathed to posterity. The wealth of the cities of 
the western littoral suffered not decay, albeit their rulers 
changed with the changing ages. Some fivt score years 
ere the Magi fared forth in the path of the eastern star, 
which heralded the dawn of Christianity, a dynasty of Sha- 
takarnis or Shaivahaiias were overlords of Aparantaka, 
which erstwhiles fiourlshed under the sway of Asoka. Thus 
much one may learn from the cave-inscriptions at Nasik, 
the longest of which records that in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of King Pulumayi, the cave was constructed and 
dedicated to the use of Buddhist saints and mendicants 
by Gotami, mother of king Gotamlputra Shatakarni I * 
* Moreover, a silver coin discovered in a stupa at Sopara 
by Sir James Campbell and the Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji 
* in the year i8«2 bore the legend “ Ranno Gotamiputasa, 
Sifi Vaiina Satakamsa," which, being interpreted, means 
• “ This is the coin of King Gotamipiitra, Shri Yajna Sha¬ 
takarni.” The Shatakarni, also, who is elsewhere describ¬ 
ed as “ king of kings, and ruler of Asika, Surashtra 
(Kathiawar), Aparanta, Anup (to the north of the Vindhya 
rsnge), Vldarbh (the Bdrars), and Akravanti (Malva)t, ” 

^ PP. 1^1 

^ * 1 » VoL XVL<^^«ik> 
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and as having' destroyed the S^^kas, Palhavas, and Yavaiis, 
the last'^narned of whom are identified by Dr. Bhandarkar « 
with the Bactrian Greeks,* owned these Heptanesta as an 
outpost of his kingdom from about 133 A,D. to 154 A.D.ta 
The dynasty, of which ^*he re-established the glory, ” and 
which is termed ‘the Andhrabhrityas* in Puranic writings 
and 'the Salivahanas* in local tradition, held sway tor 
perhaps four centuries, until the rise of the Rashtrakutas 
of Malkhed, and worthily maintained the commercial 
prestige of the kingdom. In their day, so the chronicles 
of Thana relate, the subjects of the Parthian monarch, 
Mithridates I, sought the marts of Aparanta, and wit¬ 
nessed the arrival of vessels freighted with all manner ot 
merchandise — sesamum, oil, sugar, spices, even ‘handsome 
young W'omen * of Hellas, destined to ‘attend upon the 
king of the country’ and cry “ Chare h ” in this 

court. For years, indeed, after the birth of Christ, the 
ships of the Greek, the Arab, the Persian and the 
Christian sailed between Egypt, Malacca, China, the Gulf 
in a word between the World’s ports and the Konkan 
kingdom. Merchants and sea rovers of many nations must, 
in that early Christian age, have ga'i^ed from their decks 
upon our seven isles, perchance may have cast anchor 
for a space within their limits. But they settled not so 
fur as we know; they came, cried ‘Hail!’, and passed * 
away tow'ards the rich cities of the mainland. 

It was not by the paths of the sea, but from land-* 
ward that the earliest inhabitants of Bombay journeyed* 

At some date prior to the year 300 A.D., and prio^, 
perhaps, to the Christian era, our desolate isles became 
the home of certain lithe dark men, calling themselves 
“ Kulis ** or Kolis,” which the antiquarian interprets to 
mean " Husbandmen,” Such is not the only derivation 
afforded of their name. The later Aryans, some awstjr^ 

* Blwndar(<ar’<> Dcccoit • ij- Ibidy p. 
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greatly contemticd these early settlers, and chariicteriiietl 
each member of the olati as ‘ ICola (a hog); others 
helieve that they were ‘ Kvilis,' or members of one * Ktil’ 
or tribe, even as the * Kuiibi * Is niember of a * Xiitamb 
*or family; while another aiithorit>' traces their title to 
the Muadar ‘ Horo ’ or * Koro,' that is to say, 

The primary derivation, connecting the word with an old 
Dravidian root signifying “agriculture," seems to us most 
fitting, in view of the origin of this people, as portrayed 
in their physical characteristics. “The Kolis," remarks 
Dr. Gerson da Cunlm, “ belong to the Dravidian or Neg¬ 
rito type. The form of the head usually inclines to be 
dolichocephalic ; bnt the nose is thick and broad, and the 
formula expressing its proportionate dimensions is higher 
than in any known race except the Negro.’* Admitting, 
therefore, that our earliest settlers were of Dravidian ori¬ 
gin, it is quite possible that their title also was derived 
from a Dravidian source ; a theory to some extent con¬ 
firmed by the fact that, at the season of iater immigra¬ 
tions into Thana, the Kolis almost certainly held the 
plain country and were, as some of them still are, skilled 
field-workers. 

One would fain speak with more certainty of the 
date of their arrival on these shores: but so remote, so 
* shrouded in antiquity is the KoU Hegira from the main¬ 
land, that no definite statement is permissible, h is pro- 
pbablc, however, that these people, of whom there are 
many different tribes, spread themselves along the western 
eoast and peopled our then nameless Heptanesia in some 
dark age before the Shatakarni dynasty rose to power. 
Successive waves of invaders or settlers have advanced 
upon the Koli, have almost threatened to engulf him; 
but some natural sturdiness In him has formed his sup¬ 
port. He is amongst us to this day ; has got those old 
“mon-Aryan* deities o/ his admittecL jnto a Brahmanic pan- 
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thcon; Jias even borrowed from later settlers the idea of 
a pedigree ! The heralds* college of Brahnranlsni furnlsit¬ 
ed him, doubtless on payment of some kind, with a meta¬ 
phorical escutcheon, and hid the truth of his lowly origin ^ 
in a specious tale of descent from a Lunar monarch. Among 
the nnost remarkable divisions of this aboriginal stock is 
that of the Son KoUs, resident along the Thana Coast, 
the prefix of whose name recalls the term — Shron or Son- 
Aparania—used in the Buddhist legend of Puma of Sopara 
to denote the North Konkan, and may perhaps have 
some connection with the word 'Son/ or ‘ Sonag/which, 
on the authority of the GuseHecr., was the equivalent in 
Southern India of the term ‘ Yavan ’ or ‘ Greek.' One 
wonders if any bond was formed in those early days 
between the ‘dark-skinned aboriginal settlers of the Thana 
Coast and the Greeks, who visited the land as traders or 
as captives of a victorious Shaiakarni, 

The fantily of Son Kolis, however, is of less import¬ 
ance, so far as Bombay is concerned, than that of the 
Meta Kolis, who are declared to have been the earliest 
colonists of our islands, and to have lished in these waters, 
tilled the soil, and worshipped their primeval gods, long 
before a higher Aryan civilisation left its mark upon the 
land. In what localities precisely they built their scatter¬ 
ed groups of huts is somewhat difficult to decide; but 
local nomenclature gives a clue to the position of their 
hamlets in subsequent ages, which may reasonably be held* 
to have arisen on the site of original homes, They un¬ 
doubtedly existed in the two southern islands, which 
thereby acquired the title of Kola-bhat’* or “Kolaba," 
the Koli estate,^ Immigrants of a later period gave the 
smaller of the tivain a separate title, “ the Island of the 
Al-Omanis '* or deep-sea fishermen, which was metamor¬ 
phosed into 'The Old Woman's Island* of the Briti * 


* Or, G, da Oi%in o( R«tsbffy * p, 6 ^ 
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epoch : but the name exists no longer in these days ; 
both islands have, b)’ the hand of man, been linked to- 
g'ether under the one name, which testifies to their having 
sheltered our earliesi settlers, hi that straggling island, 
third in order as one passes northward, there are also 
traces of an early home. Who does not know our ‘ Mjindvi 
Kolivadi,' our ‘ Dongri Kolivada ? ' Their situation in these 
days is comparatively remote from the seashore ; for reclama¬ 
tion and engineering have pushed back the ocean, and left the 
seashore hamlets high and dry. But for centuries after the 
KoUs first dwell in these islands, those hut settlements, now 
lost among the brick and plaster edifices of the twentieth 
century, must have been situated near the marge of the 
sea, which afforded them sustenance. The name of a street in 
the heart of modern Mandvi— *' Daryasthan '—perhaps excmpli- 
*lies our belief. Though lost to-day in the rumble of bullock- 
carts and the sf^rill chatter of the passer-by, the voice of the 
w-aves may once have sounded clear, claiming the neighbour¬ 
hood as the ocean’s portion. Further evidence of their presence 
in this third island is afforded by the name of “ Cave! " (the 
area now included in the Dhobi Talao Section), which the 
antiquarian derives from “Kol-war," the Koli hamlet. The 
hamlet original]}' covered the whole of the land now divided 
by the Kalbadcvi Road into Cavel proper and old Hanuitian 
f Lane, and must have been a seaside settlement, whenever 
the waves at high-tide poured through the Great Breach, which 
divided the present area of Mahalakshmi from the Island of 
Worli. For many centuries it was the first village at ivhich 
the traveller arrived on his way from Dongri or the “ Fig-Tree 
Creek ” (Umarkhadi) across the narrow strip of land which 
yoked the eastern levels with .Malabar Hill on the west, and was 
also the home of the earliest converts to Roman Catholicism. 
In later years one “ Mungh,” lineal descendant of original 
cojpnists, owned a “ bhat ' or landed estate, bn the road frorii 
Cavel to the hill-viljage (Giri-Gau^ir—Girgaum) j and the 
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abi>crvai]t vvaylarer ot this iweiitit^th ceiutiry, who seeks Malabar 
Hill by way of Girgautn Road, will remark uix>n his right hand, 
liard by the shop ot Lawrence, the carriage builder, a Mug- 
bhat (Munga-bhat) Lane, which approximately marks the^ 
site ot the old Kolt’s possessions. 

^ur Koli, however, was not invariably responsible for 
local nomenclature: in at least one instance he seems to 
have borrowed a title from the physical characteristics of 
his early dwelling-place. We have already remarked the Hill- 
tract on the eastern side of our third island. Hindu immi¬ 
grants of subsequent years called it “ Dongri,'' and the 
people whom they found settled around it “ Dongri Kolis,’’ as 
if they were some distinct branch of the old stock. Modern 
research declares definitely that they were identical with 
the rest of the’lribc upon our islands, were simply Meta Kolis, 
living above their brethren on the low ground. 

A conviction that they settled also in the. fourth of our 
seven isles is based upon the origin of the name ‘‘Mazagon,*’ 
and upon the presence of a modern temple of Ghorupdeo." 
Mazagon, which contains to this day a Koli-vadi or Koli 
settlement, owes its name, we'fancy, to the pungent odour 
of the tish, ivhich its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate. 
Agriculturists and fishermen the Kolis have been from time 
immemorial { but those of them, that settled in the fourth 
island, tound fishing more profitable than agriculture, and 
became so wedded to the pursuit, that their home earned 
the title of “ Machcha-gaum ” or the Pish-village.*^ Regarding,} 
the shrine of Ghorupdeo, Dr. da Cunha tells us that to the 
Koli ot these days the presiding tleily is generally known 
as ‘Khadaka-dev ’ or the ‘Rock-god.’ Now the Koli is 
primarily a naiure-worshipper j trees and stones have ever been 
to him provocative of that reverential wonder, which is the 
germ of old religions. To the early Koli of the fish-village the 
rough boulders to northward must have been invested w^ 
something of divinity.may have seejned a likely abc^ 
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for some spirit, ami thereby earned bis reverential regard. 

^ Subsequent generations of liis family borrowed the custom 
of building shrines and temples worthy of their deities ; where¬ 
fore we of to-day may look upon a temple of Gborupdeo, 
much patronised by Hindu fislterfolk, The modern shrine 
serves to mark the spot where the founders of the Fish-I^amlet 
strove to appease the Spirit of the Rock, In the three north¬ 
ern islands, which have latterly been merged into the Island of 
Bombay, the Ko]i may also have made his home. There were 
Kolis of Moory (Mori) in Worli in 1747; there is to-day a 
Koliwadi in Mahim and another in Sion, The village w hich 
subsequently arose around the latter is rcsponsihic for the 
name of the w hole modern section; for, being situated at the 
extremity of the island’s triple promontory, it earned the title of 
Simva" (f&r) (=51 on), *' the boundary-hamlet/’ or last 
' inhabited spot ere one vo)'aged across the strait to the Island of 
the Shashashti (Salsette) or * sixty-six ’ villages. To the 
south of the boundary-hamlet, there maj- have arisen in time 
another hut settlement, the members of w hich were skilled in 
fashioning rude fishing-craft, numbers of which would be drawn 
up ashore during the rainy season. The spot would have been 
given the name of" Naigaum '’or " the Boat-hamlet,” being 
pay €xcellmce the home of boats. The name is with us to 
this day, 

r Thus, then, during the dominion of the Shatakarnl, while 

the freighted vessel of the merchant stole to and fro along the 
, Thana coast, the Koli dwelt upon our seven islands and 
cast his nets into their encircling waters, One is fain to believe 
i^hat he had cdmmunication with the main-land in that day, 
that he sought the diu and bustle of the rich niarkeis uf 
Aparantaka. But no evtdeticc exists of aii)- communication 
between these islands and the kingdom of the main-land, 
until after the Shatakarni ds nasty had passed away. 

.About t\vent\' years ago excavation brought to light 
<^\vo hoards, of silver coin, bearing thejegend "The illustrious 
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Krishnamja, the great Lord (or the worshipper of Maheshvara), 
who meditates at the feet of his parents/’ The coins, which , 
were found at Cavel in our island and in Salsette, lead us back 
to the spectrat past, when the Rashtrakuta monarchy helcl^ 
sway in Manyakheta or Malkhed, At what date the Rastrakutas 
succeeded the Shatakarnis, and for how Ion" thev ruled over the 
North Konkan, is entirely unknown to us j but the presence of 
the coins, of which counterparts have been found at Karhad 
in Satara and also in Nasik, shows that from 375—^400 A,D., 
the Northern Konkan, including our Heptanesia, were part 
of the dominions of the Rashtrakuta Krishna. Moreover, 
they show that by the year 400 A.D., our Koti was in touch 
with the busy life of the Thana coast, and perhaps earned 
a scanty wage by' the sale of fish or by patching^up the storm- 
strained vessel of the Sassanian trader. Apart from its 
intrinsic value, the dramma of Krishnaraja appeals to us 
as the first direct evidence of Bombay’s connection with 
civilisation. 

From Krishmaraja onwards to the middle of the sixth 
century A.D,, the tale of our islands is involved in some 
obscurity. Much may be learnt of the Hindu of the mainland ; 
how he voyaged afar, outbidding the Arab and Persian 
in Afric’s ports, and settled in Persia, Alexandria, Ceylon and 
the fatherland of Hiwen Thsang. But that the peaceful 
and self-centred existence of our primeval fishermen was in « 

any way disturbed, can be inferred only from the historical 
statement that Kiriivarman, prince of the Chalukyas, who 
flourished about 550^557 A.D,, invaded the North Konkan 
and defeated the Maury as, who were then paramount therein, t 
Now the Maury'an dynasty, which presumably succeeded 
that of the Rashrakutas, has left behind it certain traces 
of its paramountcy. Whence, cries the anti<|uarian, did 
the Koli ac<}uire that surname of •'* More/' which he bears 
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to this day, if not from the Maiiryan dynast)' of Puri ? The 
^ Koli has alwap borrowed something from each neiv tide 
of settlers or immigrants ; and just as he acquired lunar descent 
^ from the Brahmin, or a rude type of Christianity from the 
Portuguese, so he obtained a surname from the dynasty 
which owned him as its subject in the sixth century. Again 
where was the city of “Puri," that flourishing capital, 
described as “ goddess of the fortunes of the western ocean ? ” 
By keen analysis, intelligent inspection of old ruins, copper¬ 
plates and “oval seals of light ruby-coloured cornelian” 
engraved with the word ' Narayana,’ it has been shown that 
this remarkable city was built upon the north-eastern portion 
of the Island of Gharapuri, ‘a ilho da P^iephante,’ the Island 
of Elephant a ! From the writings of earh- Portuguese travel¬ 
lers it is clear that up to the j6th century of" the Christian 
era, the Island of Elephanta was known by the name of 
Puri, and that the names “Gharapuri” and Elephanta ” 
are of later origin, Garcia da Orta/* who visited the place in 
1534 A,D., remarks that : “There is another pagoda better 
than all others, in an island called ** Pori,” and we name 
it the Island of the Elephant. There is a hill on it and at 
the top of this hill an undergrottnd dw'elling hewn out ol 
a living rock. This dw'elMng is as large as a monastery, 
and has open courts and cisterns of very good water. On 
t the walls around there are large sculptured images of elephants, 
lions, tigers and of many human figures well represented, 
t it is a thing worth seeing and it seems that the devil put 
there all hts strength and skill to deceive the heathen with 
i\]s worship.” Old Simao Boteiho also records how “ the Island 
of Por>', which is of the elephant, was rented in 1548 to 
Joao Ptrez for one hundred and five pardaos.” 

In the sixth century . 4 . D., therefore, the early fisher-folk of 
these Heptanesia must tiave been in close touch with a 
jt^her civilisation ; for almost within hail of their rude villages, 
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lay the capital of a powerful government, whose territory includ¬ 
ed probably all the islands of the Nortltern Konkan, a town 
of great importance and opulence, the “ Lakshmi of the 
western seas®, ivhich excited the envy of neighbouring chieftains, 
and sent forth stern men-at-arms to battle w'lth Chalukya hosts, 
that s\yept like an ocean across the islands. 

Though Kirtivarman defeated the Mauryas in the middle 
of the sixth century, the sovereignty of the North Konkan was 
not wrested from them until the opening of the seventh century 
A.D. It was Pulakeshi, the son of Kirtivarman, and the most 
powerful of all the Chalukya kings, who compassed their 
downfall. During his reign (6t i— 640 A.D.) the kings of Lata, 
Mahva, Gutjar, Kanoj and Banavasi were brought into subjec¬ 
tion ; and Clictnd Danda, his general, set forth with hundreds 
of ships, and" drove the Mauryas from Puri. No material 
relics of Chalukya dominion over these islands have been 
bequeathed to us; but, as in the case of the Maurycas, so 
in theirs, a surname in use among the Kolis testifies to the 
influence which they wielded. " Cholke,” which is directly 
derivable from " Chalukya," recalls to the mind that dim past, 
when the civilisation of an outer world had drawn verj’ near our 
seven isles, commanding them to awake from their deep birth- 
sleep lor ever. 

Passing onw'ard from this date, and across the inarticulate 
gloom of the eighth century A.D., we arrive at a period which 
exercised considerable influence upon the islands of Bombay, 
In all likelihood, the Chalukyas held the mastery of this coun¬ 
try until the advent of the Silaharas or Shelaras in A.D, 810. 
Twenty Silahara kings ruled in the North Konkan from A.D.. 
810 to A.D. 1360 ! They called themselves “ Tagarpuravara- 
dhishv'ar" or “Lords of the glorious city of Tagar,’’ and 
claimed descent from Jimuivahana.t Among their chief cities 
were Puri, the capital, Hamjaman (Sanjan), Shri-sthana 

• 6iii]e;ens' Archtcolosieal Survey, Report J11, p. zO, 

t An Bcoount of how J enutv iUlIXnn by lus self-^sno rtficc SAved bis Iribe from tllC 
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(Thana), Chaul, Lonad and Uran. Of Kapardi, the first of 
his line, Httk is known ; but an inscription (bTo. 78J in the 
ICanheri caves describes his son Pulakeshi as the Governor oi 
Mangalpurl in the Konkan, and as the humble servant of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha, whence one may infer that 
the Silaharas were subordinate to the Rashtrakutas, ^ That 
Kapardi II was also a tributary' is also proved by another 
inscription in the same caves, jhanjha, the fifth king, is 
mentioned by the Arab historian, Masudi, as ruling over 
Saimur (Cha’ul; in A.D. gi6; while Aparajita, the eighth 
of the dynasty, appears from a copper-plate, dated A.D, 99", 
and found at Bher in Bhivandi, to have become Independent, 
on the occasion of the defeat of the Rashtrakuta overlord 
Kakkal, by the Chalukya nionarch lailapa.* In a copper¬ 
plate grant of A.D. 1097, Arikesari, the tentli king, is de¬ 
scribed as lord of 1,400 villages in the Konkan ; and mention 
is made of Puri, Shristhanak (Thana) and Marojan, as his prin¬ 
cipal cities.* Mallikarjuna, the 17th monarch, wielded great 
power, and assumed the title of * Rajapitamaha/ ‘ the grand- 
sire of kings ! ’ It came to pass that one of his bards journeyed 
unto the Court of Kumarpal, the Gujarat king, and there sang 
oftheglory of his lord; whereat Kumarpal waxed wroth and 
bade his general Ambada march against the country- of MaUi- 
kaijuna. But the latter worsted Ambada in battle and drove 
• him back to Gujarat. Once again did Ambada make the essay 
with a stronger force; and, having defeated and slain “ the 
. grandsire of kings," returned in triumph to Anahilpura, the 
capital of the Gujarat monarch. Soma or Someshvar was the 
•last of the Silahara line. He, by ill-hap, had to face M ahadev, 
the king of Devgiri, who, in A.U. 1260, invaded the Konkan 
with a large army, consisting for the most part of elephants : 
and being worsted, he took shelter in his ships, and there met 
his death, probably by dfowning. Hemadri, the celebrated 
minister of Mahadev and Ramdev, records his death in the 
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17th vei-iW! of his * Rajaprcishasti “ Soma, the LorJ of the 
Konkan, though sktileJ In swimming-, vvas with his host 
drowned in the rivers, formed of the humour that fell from the. 
temples of the mad elephants of king Mahadeva.”* 

Who the Sllaharas were, and whence they came, is yet 
largely^ a matter of conjecture: but the ending 'ayya^ of the 
names of almost all their ministers, as, for example, Nagalayya, 
Lakshmanayya, which occur in their copper-plate grants, 
and the un-Sanskrit names of some of their Chiefs, favour the 
view that the dynasty was of southern or Dravidian origlji. 
Other names which confront us are Anantpai Prabliu and 
Belala Prabhu, who are supposed to have been Kayasths, the 
ancestors of the Ka}-a3th Prabhus of the Konkan. Howso¬ 
ever it be, the Silaharas seem to Iiave fostered colonisation 
and trade in the highest degree, and to have introduced into 
these sparsely-populated islands a social and religious element, 
hitherto unknown. Hindu, Musalman, Parsi, Persian, Arab, 

Jew and Chinaman, all visited and settled in the Than a pons 
in their day, or braved the dangers of the sea—and they were 
not few for the sake of the sandalwood and ambergris of 
Socotra, the aloes, camphor and spikenard of Siam, java and 
Sumatra, the porcelain of China, and the cowries and gold- 
dust of Sofala. Ten thousand Persians and Arabs made 
their home in Chaul : the jew brought a living freight of 
women, eunuchs and boys by way of the gulf to Chaul, 1 
Sanjan and Sopara : thirteen Chinese ships “ made of double 
fir-wood, fastened with good iron nails, and daubed with 
lime, chopped hemp and wood oil,” passed the stormy months 
ot A.D. 1292 in the harbour of Bombay. Nor were the Celes* i 
tials*the only visitors to our islands. There were sea-robbers 
and corsairs in our harbour at the close of the thirteenth 
century, for Marco Polo himself saw them—one of the many 
bands of pirates, who harassed the'Coast-tradc from Gujarat 

* cftra nvs (|tj q^:i j u 
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southwards^ and later gave their name to a. hill and promon¬ 
tory of our island. 

Not only in the matter of gommeroe did the Silaharas 
evince their aptitude for dominion. They organised their land 
revenue also, by creating large districts called ‘ Rashiras, 
which were again sub-divided into ‘ Vtsha}'as and ' G^^mas 
(villages). In charge of each village was a Pattakil or head¬ 
man, which is the modern Patel. Further, they constructed a 
' Rajapath,' or ‘king’s high road, passing a little north ot 
Bhandup and following the same line as the present road from 
Bombay to Thana.*^ 

That our seven islands and their hut-settlements must 
have been brought into closer connection with the brisk life of 
the Konkan cities seems to us inevitable ; and although no 
definite record of new colonisation exists, one Inclines to the 
belief that our Koli occasionally met with visitors from among 
the many stranger people, who flocked by the path of the sea 
or by the king's high road to the territory of the Silaharas. To 
this epoch, indeed, we would ascribe the origin of the name 
‘Old Woman's Island,' now Lower Colaba. The derivation 
was for some time doubtful; all manner of speakable and 
unspeakable persons were declared responsible for the name j 
until at length the compiler of the Gaseiiaer solved the 

riddle by suggesting that “ as the fishers of Mazagon fish 

# solely within harbour limits, w'hile the Colaba fishers have their 
stakes in the open sea, the Colaba Kolis were known as A 1 

• Omanis.’the deep-sea fishers, from ‘ Oman,’ the common Per¬ 
sian and Arab name for the sea that washes Western India.” 
<rhe word may well date back to this epoch of Silahara 
dominion, when the Arab, on his way to plunder or to trade at 
Puri, visited the southernmost of our Koli settlements. 

Our conviction in regard to the existence of more constant 
communication between Bbmbay and the mainland is In no 
wise shaken by the re'membrance that the capital of the dynasty 
^ * • Bofthay Gttftiittri VdL [,aart IT, p. jl, 
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ivas in closest proximity lo our seven isles, was, in fact. Purl or 
Elephanta Island, described by them as 'Mangalpuri,' 'the 
City of Prosperity,' and in the * Kumarpal Charitra' as ‘Shata- 
nandpurl Jaladhiveshtite or ‘ the sea-girt city of an hundred 
joys.* Moreover, with one particular portion of our island the * 
name ,of the Silaharas is indissolubly connected. At the 
extreme edge of the promontory, which is known to late-comers 
as Malabar Point, they' discovered a strangely-cleft rock> ‘a 
fancied yoni, of no easy access in the stormy' season, incessantly 
surf-buffeted/ Being of Dravidian origin, they termed the 
spot “ Shri-Gundi, " which has been interpreted to mean 

* Lucky Stone and to further mark the sanctity' of the spot, 
they, staunch Shaivites as they vvere, built a mighty temple, 
ornate with canen images of the Trimurti, 

The influence of the shrine and cloven rock upon all men 
must have been considerable. From the fisherman, with his 

* rag-gods and pot-godlings of the tree ' to the aged yogi, with 
rosary' oi Rudraksha berries, many an inhabitant of surrounding 
districts must, during the Silahara and later epochs, have visited . 
the temple, and, passing through the trees to the land's verge, 
have sought regeneration by the perilous passage of the yoni. 
Now the original name of the place was ‘ Srigundi but, some 
years later, the Brahmin priests attached to the shrine invented ► 
for the greater glorification of the temple and the deity a tale 
which is responsible for the modern name of the locality', laying ^ 
it before their public in the form of a Mahatmya or Panegyric. 
Rama, so ran the story, erstwhiles halted here on his journey 

to Lanke and made himself a * linga ’ of the sand of the shore t 
wherefore the deity whom we and ye rightly reverence shall 
be called ‘^Valuka Ishvara,” “ the Sand-Lord.'* The tale 

Dr» da CuciJm opine;, that SliAtimajiijpur is tlie iatlie tis iin ohl lUawfar 

by tlae Portgmiiiiifi mUt Santupqn i and a. cjormection bqlween 
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found merit in the e}'es of man; and the place is called 
, *' Walkeshvar unto this day. Some parts of Walkeshv ar 

still conserve the calm of those old Silahara days, He 
^ who, leaving behind the bungalows of a modern century^ 
directs his steps to the verv' foreshore, will fmd a little 
colon)' of Sanyasis, dwelling amid the tombs of brethren 
who have already passed beyond the bourne, and whose spirits 
call unto the living in the soft wash of the sea and! the 
sough of the wind in old trees. 

The discovery of Shrigundi and the building of the temple 
seems to us to have been responsible for another landmark of 
the island. I’he stream of worshippers from the wide limits 
of the Konkan kingdom gradually formed for itself a pathway 
leading up the jungle-covered slope of the hill; and, as that 
pathway was of necessity steep and narrow, iaVr immigrants 
called it firfr or ‘ the Ladder.' Some of us who wander 
up the “ Siri" Road from the Chowpatly sca-face to the 
Ladies' G}'mkhana on Malabar Hill may well pause to 
remember that we are treading in the footsteps of old-world 
pilgrims to the shrine of VaUikeshvar. The Silahara monarchs 
have passed out into the Night, the temple has been battered 
into ruins by the bigoted devotees of Mahomrned or the 
’ Virgin Maiy- ; but the toilsome road, up which the worshipper 
of Shiva slowly domb, is with us still, albeit smoothed and 
* widened by the hand of the Engineer, 

The southern origiii of the Silahara kings and those who 
* followed them to Bombay may liave eventually given rise 
to such local names as “Nagpada*' and “ Agripada.'* 
* That the area which we now know under the former title 
was in any sense thickly colonised is most unlikely 5 for it 
remained, like Kamathipiira, a swamp, liable to periodical 
flooding by the sea, for centuries after this date. But, as 
Sir James Campbell has pointed out, the suffix ‘ pada,’ which 
pteans ‘a hamlet,' is closely allied to the Dravidian ‘ padu,' 
' and is one of the , many words which suggest a considerable 


Dravidian element in the early population of the North 
Konkan. The worship of the serpent^ which has prevailed 
in almost all parts of the world, may be responsible for the 
first half of the word. The stor>' of our Mother Eve, of 
Apollo and the Delphic Python, of old Norse-god Thor 
and the great Midgard snake, of the Red Indian Manabozho 
and the serpent Meshekenabek, find their counterpart in 
India in tales of a race of Nagas, semi-divine, whose women 
were handsome, and sometimes intermarried with mortals, 
In the old legend of Puma of Sopara one catches a glimpse 
of the Nagas, so-called, perhaps, on account of their devotion 
to serpent-worship, “Buddha,” as we learn, ‘'while in 
Sopara, became aware of the approach of the Naga kings, 
Krishna and Gautama. They came on the waves of the 
sea with ‘ ' Nigas ; and Buddha, knowing full well that 

if the N^as entered Sopara the city would be destroyed, 
went forth to meet them and converted them to his faith.” 
It is not Impossible that the cult of the serpent and the 
introduction of Dravidian forms of speech by the Si Sahara 
kings and their followers have been primarily responsible 
for the title of that unhealthy locality, known to Municipal 
officials of to-day as ist and 2nd Nagpada. 

Concerning the name “ Agrlpada ” we entertain more 
doubts j for, although the suffix points to very old Dravidian 
elements, the Agris of Bombay themselves claim to have 
arrived here at a much later date than the Kolis and other 
non-Ary an people. The labours of anthropology, however, 
show that the Agris were settled in the Thana district in 
prehistoric times; that they are on much the same social 
level as the Kolis, Kathkaris, Thakurs and other aboriginal 
tribes; and that, notwithstanding their pretensions, their 
strain of foreign blood is extremely slight. Moreover, like 
our Kolis, they seem to have borrowed customs and nomen¬ 
clature from later Rajput-named immigrants. The fact qf 
jtheir forming one of the priehistoric tribes qf the Thana district 
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in no way conflicts with the view that they entered our Hep- 
, tanesia at a date subsequent to the Silahara era ; but when 
they did come and form a small settlement, the name which 
^they gave it, vis., Agripada, or the Hamlet of the Agris, 
testified directly to the ancient and non-Aryan elements 
'within them. The precise site of their early hamlet is wholly 
unknown to us. It cannot, for the same reason as we have < 

given in regard to Nagpada, have been directly situated in 
the locality now known as the Agripada district; but It may 
have stood on some rising ground, adjacent to the drowned 
lands, and, after the latter had been reclaimed by the breach¬ 
stopping operations of the British period, have lent its name 
to a new and wider area. All one can with certainty say, 
therefore, is that the names of tw’o well-known portions of 
modern Bombay are of non-Aryan origin, and perhaps testify 
to the influence which the Dravidian monarchy of the Silaharas 
once exercised over the mainland and the islands of the North 
Konkan. 

The Silahara epoch, then, was of some importance to 
our islands. Not only were the monuments of a higher 
civilisation erected within their limits, but a new life and 
broader views must have been vouchsafed to the Koli settler 
by the proximity of the capital, Puri, The mainland also 
w'as finding place within its limits for various races, who in 
' after time settled in Bombay. There were Kayasths, as 
we have before stated, in the royal courts, the probable 
<incestors of our present Kayasth Prabhus; the Persian and 
the Arab were living in Chaul; the Farsis were a power in 
9 anjan; while the coast hamlet of Navagaum (in the Kolaba 
Collectorate) had already received the sun*Ivors of that small 
band of the children of Israel, who, preferring the faith of 
Jehovah to all things, left their home in Yemen and all 
their past behind them, * whose descendants, prosperous 
and with monotheistic faith intact, are now dwelling in 
^)ur city. 
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With Someshvar ended the dynasty ; and thenceforth 
the Northern Konkan was annexed to the kingdom of Devgiri, . 
Mahadev, who defeated Somcshvar, died about the year 1271 
A,D,, and was succeeded by Rama Raja or Ramdev; but^ 
neither of these monarchs appears to have resided in the 
newdy^acquired territory. .A^ccording to Dr. Fleet, C. I.E. 
(dynasties of the Kanarese districts), one Mahapradhana 
(chief minister ) Achyuta Nayak \vas governing the province 
of SAsati (Salsette ) as viceroy of king Ramdev in the year 
1272 A.D. j while from one of the Thana copperplates, 
published by Mr. Wathen, we find that in the year Saka 1212, 
or A.D. 1290, a Brahmin named Krishna of the Bharadvaja 
gotra was viceroy of king Ramdev for the whole of the Konkan. 

In the year 1294 A,D. Alla-ud-din Khilji of Delhi 
invaded the kingdom of Devgirk Ramdev, who was wholly 
unprepared for attack, hurriedly collected some 4,000 men 
and endeavoured to stem the tide of Miisalman invasion. 
But fate was against him; and having been defeated wnth 
his son Shankar, he was forced to sue for peace on payment 
of an annual tribute to the Emperor of Delhi * 

Now the story of events subsequent to the victory of 
Alla-ud-din forms a most important portion of the history 
of our island- It is universally acknowledged that, after the 
defeat of Ramdev, a certain Bimba or Bhima Raja established 
himself as ruler of the North Konkan, and colonised the islands 
of Bombay ; and our first duty is to try and discover the 
identity of a man who was the pioneer in the task of raising 
Bombay above the level of a mere fishing hamlet. 

An old poem, the Bimbakhyan, relates that King Biifi* 
badev came to the Konkan by vvay of Anahilvada in the year 
Saka 1216, that is, 1294 A.D.,t and halted upon the island 
of Mahim, which he found almost uninhabited. So charmed 
was he w'ith the scenery of the island, that he caused a royal 

* Vol. Ii Pnrt 11 , p. 251 ; nko ElUut's dT India, Vi I, p. 77. 
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palcice to be built there, and also houses for the accommo¬ 
dation of the royal guests and others, who had accompanied 
him to the Konkan through fear of the Moslem invaders 
of Devgiri and Aiiahilvada With him there came from 
Paithan, Champaner and other places, 9 families of Yajurvedi 
Brahmins of the Madhyandln Shakha and 66 other families, 
that is to say, 27 kutas or families of the Somavanshis, 12 of 
Suryavanshis, 9 of Sheshavanshis, 5 families of Panchal, 

7 of Kuobis or Agris, 1 family of Dasa Lad, i of Visa Lad, i of 
Moda, I of Dasa Moda and 1 of Visa Moda.t Such is, in brief, 

. the teaching of the old Marathi account of the advent of Bim- 
bashah. In which the dates given are inaccurate, and the 
statements are occasionally so very conflicting that, unless 
corroborated by independent evidence, they can scarcely be 
accepted for the purposes of hisior)'. * 

Now some authorities, notabh' the late Dr. Gerson 
da Cunha. believ'c that the Bimbadev or Blmh Raja here 
mentioned was identical with one of the Bliima Rajas of the 
Chalukya (Solanki) dynasty, which reigned at Anahilvada 
in Gujarat: and Dr. da Cnnha further observes in his 
“Origin of Bombay" that Bhim Raja of Gujarat, after 
his defeat by Mahomed of Ghazni at Somnaih in the year 
A.D, 1024. “fled from his countr), and, to make up for the 
loss in the north, marched with his colony from Patan into 
» the south and settled at Mahim. 

But it is a well-known historical fact that, immediately 
.after Mahomed of Ghazni had departed w*ith his army, Bhima 
Raja returned to his country of Anahilvada, and in virtue of 

I bis devotion to Somnatha of Prabbasa, caused the temple of 
Somnath to be built of stones in lieu of the former wooden 
temple which Mahomed had destroyed, that he later sent an 
army against and subdued the chief of Abu, and that he 
reigned at Anahilvada till his death in the j ear A. D. 10644 

» Bimbakhyan, t?. 10$. 

! ' ’ t Bombajf CoMtiittf. Vd. I, Pa«t', pp. 169-170. 
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Again, the authors of “ Prabhandha Chintamani ” and 
“Dvyasraya/' Jain chronicles of Gujarat, have recorded the 
most minute details of the reigns of the Chalukya kings of 
Anahilvada; and had the conquest and colonisation of Mahim^ 
or the Konkan by this Bhima Raja and his Gujarat followers 
actually taken place, they would scarcely have omitted to chro¬ 
nicle so important an event. At the hour of Mahomed s 
invasion, the Konkan province w'as under the sway of the 
Silaharas ; and a copperplate grant, dated Shaka 948, which is 
A. D. 1025, show's that Chittaraj was then lord of the 1,400 
Konkan villages, that Puri and Hamjaoian were his chief 
cities, and that the taluka of Shashashti or Salsette formed 
part of his possessions.* On the other hand, there is no record 
whatever that any king of the Solanki house of Gujarat ruled 
over the North Konkan ; and this is natural, considering that 
Kiunarpal, ivho defeated Mallikarjun through his general 
Ambada, was the only monarch of that dynasty who ever 
successfully invaded this country. It is indisputable that the 
Silahara monarchs ruled these lands until A. D, 1160, and 
then yielded place, in the person of their last king Someshvar, 
to the Vadavas of Devgiri, 

Thirdly, Bhima Raja II, who reigned in Anahilvada from 
1179 to 1242 A. D,, was so weak a man that he earned the 
sobriquet of ‘ Bholo,’ the simpleton ; and the only reference 
made to him by the Gujarat chroniclers shows that “his ‘ 
kingdom was gradually divided among his pow’crful ministers 
and provincial chiefs,” Was this the man to colonise Mahim,« 
to wTesi the sovereignty of the North Konkan from powerful 
Silahara rulers like Aparaditya and his successor Keshidev V 
W’e think not 1 

But who, then, was Bhimdev, who, according to old 
Marathi and Persian records, new in the possession of the 
family of the late Sirdesai of Malad, seized the North Konkan, 
made Mahi or Mahim (Bombay) the capital of his kingdopi, 

■ lid. Ah1 „ V., pt >761 '■ ' 
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and divided the eoiintn into 15 mahal<i or districts, ct>niprisiii{j 
1,624 vUla^es ? 

From a Persian ‘firman’ issued by Nawab Chand Khan, 
Subha of the province of Daman, and dated 901 A, M,, that is 
A, D, 1495, we learn that “ Bimbashah, hearinfr of the defeat 
of his father Ramadev of Devagiri by Alla-ud-din, fled with 
the Rajgiiru Puriishottam Pant Kavle and eleven Umraos by 
the shore of the sea, and took possession of the fort of Parncra, 
and of Bardi, Sanjan, Daman, Slur^aon and other places. 
He thus obtained all the territory from Parner to Asla^ar, 
He came unto Mahi (Mahim in Bombay), and divided the 
country into 12 parts, Jjiving' the province of Malad and some 
T.'illagcs from the province of Pahad unto the Rajguru Kavle.*” 
The Blnibakh\'an also records that the Ktn^r gave the village of 
Pahad to the Raj-purohit Kavle, and the village of Paspavli to 
the Senadhlpati and Kulgiiru Gangadhar Pant Xayak. 

Xow, as Mr. Fleet’s ‘ Kanarese Dynasties ’ proves, the 
Niiyak family was in high favour with the Devgiri monarchy ; 
for in A. D. 1272 Mahapradhan Achyut Nayak was Ramdev's 
viceroy m the province o( tialsette. 

• TlietliJSCisndaills of Hiis Itnjgwru Ka^rk: nsw stiU at Mdlad as PattSst ami up to the 
tiitic of llu! anjirao they' enjoyed thu -x-alatt oJ Stndesai and Sirdeshpandc, as «-itl 

bo isean fiom the following tltrr written by the CJowintir of Bombay to llio Peahva; - 

Bornfcmy Castle, Marv^^th, 

Xa Hie llJidSErioutt EailrttO Pandit Pradliriiip Prime Mintstn: oT tlw mo&l escellect 
Raja, John PreitdeQl: of IrtdLa^ Persia and Arabia, by tbr rtHJat luf'lneus 

Comrtnny Gormior ami Coranmnder-GolcrllJ of the I^nd and Cailte df Bombay and nil 
Its a^Jendes by Most Mi^t> c-r Gr&Tt Bntain, vdiam Gad Mnds 

him I have nxelv^ your letler of the jnJ inHtajil la which yo« gay dial AnlajL 

4 Radiunalh >s>yf setvaoi, had eray dann uj ao [Tum wbidi frcmi antiquity (his forWathei^) 
^l^enjoi-cd in the temUjries, ^ranlsd by tho ancNait Bmpefor^ flf 

and alwFward^ conJifflwd by the Kingn of Portu^ftl, ami cofitinuied by dio of Goa 

«ri prooF of whlfib) ht had sevemi documents j but that l!ie snki /Vmuyi Rai^unaih having 
tMcn aCCiifit.’d before the iribtolai of the Inqinsitioa Cravvs ytiur protecHoa, ond ihendufv you 
deare ti«at Hie said doctfnents be examimid iii Cdurt of Jmlic^ilujc, where if iIkj are 
feund to be tmc. an tniimatbo: may be matfe to ths Posiii^juase tn abich; by wliat ntty be 
rea.»onable, Ed TvhKh 1 beg- lo ' That you are aw-arc that the duidslcra of such clainw 
rests solely with the G^^vepnment Uial ^^tanted Lho Inam and that oo other (Coi.-ernmenit) 
can intede^; and Ihls botn^- sO^ it la usdqss for the ^kl Antaji Raghimatb to hla ctatiois 

in any trihuna], nay for any Gevemmeflt to icitcdere witli ib> a uthorily or miuest. If Hie said 
Arttaji Raghunath is before the Tnquiaiikm^ which tlic Royal authontj- iMhifliaii 

cB*poww. I hdpe you will coimnand me in ?omc otbei- bustnesSp m which I may be servke- 
jiiouK' « ‘ 
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Secondly, there is imexistence a Persian patent, bearing’ 
the seal of Mahomed Dalil, Dewan of Sultan Ala-nd-diii of 
Bedar and dated the first year of the accession to the throne, 
that is about the year 1436 A. D., which shows that “in the^ 
Salivahan era 1313 (A. D. lago) Raja Bimbasbah, having 
taken^the ownership and possession of the country from the 
hands of * Karsonkept it for himself. The country contains 
fourteen Parganas from the jurisdiction of Saratbhata to the 
limits of Daman. At the same time, the office of Sirdesai 
and Sirdeshpande was under the control of Govind Mitkari. 
The said Mitkari lived for 3 years in the reign of Raja 
Bimhashah.*” 

From the early history of the Dectan, we already know 
that in the Shallvahan Shaka 1212, a Brahmin named Krishna 
of the Bharatfvaja Gotra was the viceroy of King Ramdev in 
the North Konkan ; and we cannot help being convinced that 
the “ Karson " of the Patent from whom Raja Blmb took 
possession, was identical with that Krishna, 

Lastly, a Danapatra, or grant of the rights of Sirdesai 
and Sirdeshpande, made by king Bimbdev to his Raj guru 
Purushottam Kavle in the year Shaka 1221 (A, D. 1399), 
shows that the province of the Konkan contained 14 Parganas 
or districts, and 3 Kashas or sub-districts, and that the island of 
Mahim (Bombay) was called a Pargana containing 7 hamlets,t 
It further states that “In the month of Magh Shaka 1220 
( A, D. 139S) Maharajadhiraja Bimbshah purchased from 
Changunabai, widow of Govind Mitkari, the ‘waiofi of Sirdesai* 
and Sirdeshpande in the provinces of Malad, etc., for 34,000 
Rayals j and after keeping it in his possession for one year and 
three months, presented it as a religious offering to bis spiritual 

• App^a^x Na Vi b Vfttdya's Ac^count of the Ancient Urahmifta the North Konkait, 

j The dtVsM are as (cXhwv TaJuika of 57 valhi^es, ToJuka Maiol 

of 571 Perf^riaSp Mah’trtl (Booibay) of Uitin of Pacch Nad of 5^ Kh^iran 

of 45, Kaman Khancrh of g^p Sayban of S4. Manori Ascri of Ii4, MMm of 64, Mahah 

of 27^ Tarapnr of 364? Kasbas, Vasai of ja, Sopara of 161 Prant San^ and Kamtfen 
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g^ide Purushott'im Kavle of the Bharadvaja Gotra, on the 
occasion of a Solar Eclipse in the dark half of the month 
Vaisakh in the Shaka year 122 1 (A. D. 1299)* and 'O the pre¬ 
sence of an assembly consisting" of the Prime Minister 
* Madhavrao Shrinlvas, Chitnavis Chandraban Parbhii, Patang- 
rao Nyayadhish, and others, merchants^ mahajan^ and 
jamindars.*'” 

The above evidence leads us to the conclusion that our king 
Bhimdev, who died in the Shaka year 1225 (A, D, 1303)! and 
was succeeded by his son Pratapabimba or Pratapshahj was 
none other than Bhima Raja, the second son of king Ramdev 
of Devagiri. It w-as a common custom among Hindu princes, 
whenever they found their lives or kingdom in danger, to send 
to a place of safety a scion of the royal house, in order that 
the “Vansha” or royal line might not becomt extinct : and 
it seems to us probable that Ramdev, seeing his other son 
Shankar overpowered, and being surrounded by the advanc¬ 
ing army of Ala-ud-din, took the precaution of despatching 
his second son Bhimdev to the Konkan, which had up to 
that date been free from Moslem attack, and was indeed 
in the guardianship of Krishna, a viceroy of his own 
choosing. 

With the advent of Bhimdev and his followers begins the 
history of the growth and colonisation of Bombay. The island 
of Mahim upon which he settled, had, previous to his arrival, 
been known as * N^ewale or * Baradbet (the desert island), 
*one of a group of isles, sparsely peopled by families of Koli 
fishermen and other low-casies, overgrown with babul trees, 
find dow'ered with a fine temple of Valkeshvar and a shrine 
of the ancient goddess Mumbadevi. Here Bhimdev stayed and 
builded a fair city of temples and palaces, for himself and his fol¬ 
lowers, which he called * Mahikavati (Mahim). Those that 

> The DrijrltAl of lhi4 Oanapit rfl i»w in th« possasainn of Uw diaccildaote af tile 
Riiiguru Famitvat Malad, vide Valdy-a's Aewunt, AppCfhJhe, p. & 

•f m* S. Vayak's HiMoor of tl* PalteiH! Prablms, p. S 9 - lo be rt wry 

* jdiort period for All the 0*0., atlrfbuted 
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acooiiipaiiied him upon his Journey bcloiigfcd, according" to 
legend, to four maiix classes who spread themselves over the . 
face of the Heptanesia, throve, multiplied, traded and withal 
led so peaceful an existence, that men from other countries,^ 
both Brahmins and traders, came thither also, seeking the shell- * 

er of Phima’s rule. 

Mr. Murphy, in his “Remarks on the Oldest Races of 
Bombay," observes that the great influx of a variety of castes ^ 

and races into Bombay, may be traced to certain events which 
render the political and commercial history of the island a 
living record ; and that by studying their records, traditions, 
usages, origin, and meaning of the names of localities, and 
especially their languages, one may fairly come at certain con¬ 
clusions regarding the history of this island and its dependen¬ 
cies, particularly Salsette. Now of the four main classes that 
accompanied Bhimdev, the foremost, whereof the historian 
makes mention, is that of the “ Prabhus or “ Lords a 
noblesse of commerce and politics, one might say, with “ the 
grand thaumaturglc faculty of thought in their head." These 
were they who aided their ruler to build the temple to his 
family deity, Prabhavali or Prabhadevi,’* to divide the depen¬ 
dencies of Mahikavati into mahals or districts, and pakhadls or 
hamlets, who watched the growth of the kingdom, fostered 
trade, settled disputes, and generally presided over the course 
of public affairs. With the Parbhus came also their ministers ‘ i 
of religion, men who could read the stars, and knew much of 
sickness and the healing virtue of herbs. They belonged to; 
the Madhj'andin Shakha of the w hite Yajurv'eda, and were in 
after time called Palshikar Brahmins, from the village of Palt 
sawll,in which they made their home. These w'ere the priests 
of the people \ and doubtless gained many a convert among 
the aboriginal worshippers of rock and tree, by investing their 
rude deities with greater majesty.' The legend also talks ol 
the arrival of certain Sheshavanshis or “ Bhandaris," a t^le 

* S, SL Naygif's HiSfjDfy of Um Prab 3 ;ui^^pp^^^^ < * 
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derived from the Sanskrit'* Mandamk," ' a distiller'*'/ Concero- 
ing; these men some doubt exists ; for, in the words of the 
Bam 6 ajy Gasiifeer^ ” their strain of late or foreign blood can 
be but small, among some the remembrance of a hurried 
flight from the south still remains/' and ‘* they seem to be 
Agris with a larger share of foreign blood." Now the* Agris 
claim allegiance to Bhimdev, stating that they came to Bom¬ 
bay from Mungi Paithan with Bhima Raja^, the son of Rama 
Raja ; but, considering their position relative to other old com¬ 
munities of the Thana district, one inclines to the belief that 
some of them may have been residelU in the Heptanesia, prior 
to Bhimdev's arrival. That being so, it is not impossible, 
perhaps, that the Bhandari, or palm-juice-drawer of Bhima's 
retinue, mingled and in time intermarried with the women of 
an aboriginal stock, giving birth to a race of '** Agris with a 
larger share of Joreign blood." Howsoever it be, it is to the 
Bhandaris anJ their oflspring that we owe our plantations, 
and the name and locality of'* Munmcala," w'hich includes the 
modern Mahim Woods; for *'Munmala " is simply ** Mad- 
mala" or '* the Orchard of Cocoa palms." Together with the 
Vadvals and Malis, husbandmen and gardeners, who also 
arrived at this epoch, the Bhandaris initiated cultivation in our 
seven Islands, introducing many of those fruit and flower¬ 
bearing plants that have lent their names to portions of modern 
Bombay. Nor were there wanting warriors and craftsmen for 
the more complete foundation of Bhima’s polity. The Soma- 
*vanshl Kshatriyas or Pancbkalshis also came in the king’s 
wake, a numerous class that haiearned an undying reputation 
<br hard work. Fanc^iiahA/ ant koti tnhanel alski \ ** who can 
call a Panchkalshi idle ? so runs an old saying, testifying to 
the stout hands and hearts of our early colonists. 

the fihafldaris wtrfl -eef tain * Bben^es/ of Siniaft of the Cocantiiiiity* 
They wm li3e Sh»sdiava«tshi foiled Bhima Raja, were ivoUJiere aod petty CsflScera in hh 
B.miyp and had the priviJcsis of the * Bhonfflt * Qr hiiglit, Tlie actual oocupaEiiHi of 

die island hy the BhcmgliM look pJace dudns' the psriod of MuasAlman docninkia. They held 
the oJty Ebr abwt B y^ra, hafnt^ uSEETped possesadn of Ihc istand Tram the M Biu^cE^iian&’*« 
(Mr, p. B. Jptshi^ * * ^ 
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We may pause tor a moment at this juncture to see what 
historica] inferences, if any, can be drawn from the language, 
or usages of these early castes and communities. Though 
the language, now-a«days spoken by the Prabhus, Ranch- 
kalshis and Bhandaris, is Marathi, their home-longue con*' 
tains %-large percentage of words borrowed from the aboriginal 
<- settlers, the Koli and the Agri, The Palshikar Brahmins, 
being by reason of their religious duties socially and intel¬ 
lectually superior to the other castes, and being also in con¬ 
stant touch w'ith religious Sanskrit literature, have not intro¬ 
duced into their home-speech so large a proportion of abori¬ 
ginal w'ords and phrases. And yet, even in their case, the 
language spoken by the oldest of their females differs widely 
from modern Marathi, and resembles in truth the language 
prevalent in the Deccan in the thirteenth century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Pick out, for example, from the ‘ Dnyanesh- 
vari,’ or some similar old Marathi work of the thirteenth 
century, a few words of pure Marathi origin, which might 
now be considered obsolete or out of use, and ask 
an uneducated old lady of this Brahmin community 
whether she understood any of them. Not onl^ will she 
be found to understand them, but to have actually used 
them in her conversation, until the chiding of an educated 
daughter or daughter-in-law bade her discontinue the 
practice,* 

* Hk a of the kiiid nhsn^tied 


Did J/nraiAi. 

Cfi^reni AfarafAL 

Exgltsk mraain^. 

Tflkn^- 

Uch^Jne. 

To raise up- 

SumW^d. 

Afiukttto. 

FavoumhEe. 

Wokliatjcfi^ 

W.iiL 

Bad. 

Cbokhat. 

Shuddha. 

PUIT. 

t^pcR. 

Upayo^, 

Use, 

ThcleiL 


PlAWd. 

Dckhaioe. 

Palian#. 

To s«u 

LAtanken. 

Khqfcen, 

False. 

Dhavalfii. 

PAAdhATA. , 

White. 

Udde. 

Udnyas ate. 

Caa^c lo dAwued. 

PokTiaU, 

AdariU^ 

Konoored, 


Sbipai Of chakAf. 

S^poy or Servant- 


c CS^r. i*. B, Jqshi+3 * 
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The language, therefore, spoken by the highest of the 
communities that journeyed hither with King Bhimdev, does not 
differ greatly from that In vogue in the Deccan at the time 
^ of the migration of the king and his followers to the Konkan. 
The cause of the phenomenon is obvious, Bhimdev's successor 
did not reign long in Bombay ; for, in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth centiirj’, Moslem rule was firmly established in the 
island and remained unchanged till the advent of the Portu¬ 
guese. After the Portuguese came the early period of British 
dominion ; and during the whole epoch, from Musalman to 
British rule, the people were practically cut off from all inter¬ 
course with their brethren in the Deccan, and bad consequently 
no opportunity for improving their language, which has thus 
preserved the character which it possessed at the hour of the 
exodus. 

The traditions of the Prabhus, Panchkalshis, and their 
priests, the Palshikar Brahmins, distinctly favour the theory 
that they came from Paithan with King Bhimdev, the son of 
Ramdev, Raja of Devgiri, at a time wlien the city of Devgiri 
tvas besieged by Ala-ud^in Khilji, Emperor of Delhi ; and 
their view f^ds support in the old Marathi and Persian records 
which some of them possess. 

It remains to notice any impressions left upon our 
island to this day by Bhimdev's Hegira. The aboriginal settler 
had formed hut-settlements within her limits and raised rude 
shrines to Khadakadev; the Silaharas had built new temples 
»and taught the Koli and Agri customs of a higher order; the 
immigrants from Devgiri built a capital city, introduced cul- 
fivadon, built more temples, and made our islands the head¬ 
quarters of a kingdom. Previously, Bombay had been merely 
an appendage of ^ Puri’; Bhimdev deserted * Puri ' and raised 
Bombay to the position of a capital under the title of Mahika- 
vati or Mahim. 

, Among the most noteworthy legacies of his rule were the 
■special privHeges or gghts, which many of the castes that came 


with him, enjoyed till quite a recent date. Look, for example, 
at the following: patent of Governors Wv bonie and Child, the 
original of which is at present in the joint possession of Chinta- 
man Balambhat Naikand Ntikanth Vithal Padhye, the here-, 

ditary priests of Mahim : 

t “Whereas Kashioath Gambha Natque, Vithal 
Naique, and Banna Paddia of Mahim, Brahmins, 
have for many years past been granted the office 
of Brahmins in the township of Mahim and its 
jurisdictions in performing the rites and ceremonies 
of marriage, administering physic to the sick, and 
doing and performing all other ceremonies relating to 
the said oRice, as appears to me by several orders, I 
have thought fit and do hereby order you the said Kashi- 
nath eXaique, Vithal Naique and Banna Paddia, to 
continue in the said office of Brahmins, full 

power to act in the same and to perform all the rites 
and ceremonies of marriage, and to administer physic 
to the said inhabitants of the town of Mahim and its 
jurisdictions, prohibiting all persons whatsoever from 
molesting or disturbing you in the execution of the 
said office upon any pretence whatsoever. ’ 

Given under my hand and sealed with the seal of 
the Court of Judicature of the Island of Bombay, this 
a 2nd of August, Anno Domi ni, 1685. 

(Sd.) STEPHEN COLT, (Sd.) J. VAUSE. 

Secretary. 

“ t do hereby confirm and ratify Cassinath, &c., 
Brahmins in their offices, in ordering all the re-* 
spective inhabitants of Mahim to pay dutiful 
respect suitable to tlieir employs," 

Bombay, this aqth October 1686. 

(Sd.) JOHN WYBORNE, 

“ Upon the request of the within-named persons this 
is confirmed upon them.” 

Bombay Castle, 22nd June 1689. 


(Sd.) J. CHILD. 
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Again i there is to this clay in the village of Naigaon, which 
, lies between V'adala and Parel, a spot known to the villagers 
as “ Bhima Raja s Wady/‘ At present the place is occupied 
by the * Arshe Mahal ’ or Mirror Palace of Jivanlal Maharaj - 
but local tradition, prevalent among the descendants of Bhim 
Raja’s followers, declares that here stood of old one of the two 
palaces, built by that king, the principal seat of “ Nyaya or 
justice. The second palace was at Kheda, Lower Mahiin. No\v 
hard by the halls of justice were rjiiarters reserved for the use of 
the Raj-guru or royal preceptor, and other Brahmin followers, 
which earned the title of ‘ Brahman Ali or Baman*-Ali, 
the street of the Brahmins. This is the origin of the name 
Bamnoli/’ which clings to the spot unto this day. 

Those well-known names * Thakurvadi ’ and ‘ Bhoivadi ’ 
also date from this epoch; for the Thakuri, Bhoirs, and 
Gawands were three recognised divisions among the lower 
classes of Bhimdev’s retinue. The Thakurs were the petty 
officers of his army j the Bhoirs or Bhois were his palanquin 
bearers; and both have left the legacy of their name to the 
locality III which they made their home. The Prabhus settled 
in the vicinity of the old temple of Prabhadevi, which was, in 
A.D. 1519, razed to the ground by men, who for about a 
cenlurv and a quarter waged a fruitless battle against the old 
deities of Bombay, Fruitless indeed ! For in the dark half of 
» Vaisakh, full seventy-eight years after the sceptre had departed 
from the men of Portugal, Prabhavati appeared in a vision, 
, and bade the Prabhu brotherhood build a new temple in her 
honour. Thus, there is to-day in the Mahim section a shrine 
•of Prabhadevi; and the four-armed goddess still watches over 
the descendants of the first settlers. 

The Somavanshi Kshatriyas or Pauchkalshis formed a 
colony in what is now Parel. Dr. da Cunha, following the 
teaching of the Cet&dh’er^ and on the analogy of other place- 
names in the island, informs us that the origin of the name Parel 
. is traceabk to the existence of a plant, the BiguoH/a Sitavcohns^ 

w * 
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or Tree-Trumpet Flower, which is knov\'n in the Hindoo 
tong^ue as Padel. " We venture to put forward an alterna- , 
tive, and equally plausible, derivation. The early history of 
our island is, as Dr, da Cunha remarks, closely interwoven with 
the histoiy* of its temples ; and it is admitted by all that, some 
time after Bhimdev's immigration, a Prabhu named Mankoji 
founded a shrine in Parel village, and perpetuated his name 
in the title of the deity, who is known as “ Mankeshvar ” or 
Mankoji*s god in these days. It is extremely unlikely that 
the Fanchkalshis should hcive possessed no shrines, peculiar 
to their community. Moreover, it is stated as a fact that they 
built three temples under the patronage of the Raja, two for 
their family deities Wageshvari and Chandika, and a third to 
Mahadev. Now the '* ling " of this Mahadev is said to be 
“ Swayambhu ** or non-artificial, and was therefore held to be 
of equal importance and sanctity with the celebrated “ ling ” 
of V'aijanath at Parali in the Deccan. Therefore the third 
temple, which the Fanchkalshis built, was called the shrine of 
Parali Vaijanath Mahadev; and as the deity's title was 
Vaijanath Mahadev, the first portion of the title was given to the 
village, in which his temple stood. The present temple of 
Mahadev, which is stated to rest on the exact site of the 
original temple, stands in the middle of the “ Parali,” 

** Paral," or Parel” village, 

The memory of Bhima Raja the Good, the Benefactor of * i 
Bombay, has not entirely departed from among the children 
of men. The villagers have deified, and still worship him : * 
for in that Oart, called by them Bhima Raja’s Wady, and by 
others the ‘ Arshe Mahal,’the descendants of old Bhois and ^ 
Thakurs have set up a black stone, representative of the king, 
besmeared with red ochre and adorned with flowers, to which 
they offer, at certain seasons, milk, butter, fruits, and even 
goats and fowls. Till quite a ^cccn^ date, an annual 'jotra ‘ 
or fair, at*‘^vhich animals were sacrificed, was held in 
honour ; but ihe new Maharaja, owner of,the Oart, a strict • 


t 
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VaishnfLv, forbade the custom, advisiii}' the people that the 
, feedinjT of Brahmiii-s was a surer method of pacifying Bhiina 
RajVs spirit than the slaughter of dumb creatures. We like 
the idea, prevalent among the uncultured denizens of Parel, 
that the spirit of the old monarch still haunts, still watches 
over, the lands for which he did so much and upon wlijch he 
set an ineradicable seal. 

In the year Shaka 1225 (A.D. 1303) King Bhinidev died, 
and %vas succeeded by his son Pratapbtmb, orPratapshah, as he 
is sometimes called-* Nothing of importance is known or 
recorded of him, save that he built another capital city at 
Marol in Salsette, which he named Pratappur. The name of 
the city still lives as Pardapur or Pafjapur, a deserted village 
near the centre of Salsette. 

In the year J31S A. D,, after the reduction of Devgiri 
and the defeat and death of Harpaldev, son-in-law of the 
Yadava monarch Ramdev, Mubarak, the Emperor of Delhi, 
ordered his garrisons to be extended to the sea, and occupied 
Mahim and Salsette. t Hut Mahommedan supremacy was 
probably not firmly established till later ; for old Marathi re¬ 
cords show that Pratapshah reigned for 28 years, that is, till 
A. D. 1331, when he was .slain, and his kingdom usurped, by 
his brother-iii-law' Nagardev, the Chief of CheuKj 

Nagardev reigned for 17 years, that is, till the year r348, 
w when his dominions passed into the hands of the Moslem 

* Ej til^^dxsv n'ns ailio ciHAi Bhun Shaii 6 r Bimb In a Pdraian by 

tiMs fainily ar ihe IaUj nf it h ibiit In tbu y<sar Slmka. i aog (?) 

+ Ramdctf Raja wilh lain -son ttJ pa.y lit% Its .^la-udMJJn at Dolb i, H*; 

was woll fvccisTali and ths taki S^simdctf tii-i a wn swn, C4.siifitrrcd upun 1ii<n tJie lllI* 

of Sbflh. 

* It Ts inm that Ranui«V viMted tiw; Ctellii Ctsiirt, thjt j^ii'm aboiw dthKi net aiipcii r to 

bd fflFTwrt. OMupan; liifi ToJlowinj^ : - 

“ RamdiftiKlfa nsvcEt^J there ^at 'Ddbi; with mariu of favcHir and disliacliofi : 

and r<¥yal di^Uioa were conferred upon him. Xot Wily was he re^ored to lu* i£<S44:j-n4i4®il+ 
but otlier cBslnc a addfd lo his dominioiu,, for alL of wbi^h Ito did homage ajid paid 

ir^fo to the kluj^ of Delhi. Tlse king Ois lh« ac€^t*bOfi gave him th* dbftm:! knf Xiiu»iari m 
Gu)ac?l as a pcfsocial tsslate, aiKl a hftndred l]lOit%aiul tankas la pay lib expenses haiTia,' — 
J^amhay V'oU 1, Pari U, p. 53a. 

Bcni.Gco'. Sdc, Traiw^, Vol, V, p* 

* ^ Hi^rypf tiK prabhusi, lipus:j-<i3f 
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rulers of Gujarat •: and thus came to an end the soverelgfnty 
of old Hindu Kings over the island of Bombay and its , 

dependencies.! 

Ere the curtain falls upon this dim period of our island- ^ 
story, it were well to take a rapid journey across the Heptanesia, 
notinff such of their peculiarities as may be discernible from 
localities or names existing in these days. The two southern 
isles can have changed but little by the close of the Hindu 
period and since the K oil’s first arrival on these shores. 
The tw'o together form the Kola-bhat (Colaba) or Koli's 
portion j and the smaller of the tw-ain, being inhabited by 
deep-sea fishermen, has been endowed by Arab seamen with 
the separate title of Al-Omanis' Island (Old Woman’s Island)^ 
The numbers of inhabitants may possibly have been augmented 
by the settlement of some of Bhimdev’s Bhandaris, the descen¬ 
dants of whom are to this day resident in the old Colaba village, 

* S. M* Nttyak'*ii History ssf the FfTibhus» pp, 

tAccaficiu^ tics' ibe foUtziwln^ causi^ eomhiued brlc^ abotiL the ThU 

0 f Kin^ NApanfcv. The kttlff hjid a iav^wrhe nnimd fllTagajiid3ari+ This man wn s the sen 
ofeiH^ J^ tehuri, lan 3lEe£^timaL« 9on of the king^, been appotnli^ by 

N^J^ar^3*v Gn^'ciwr dT thepnHn« of Sa^hti [SiiE-ietht), oppreaisd the inhabilanEs 

□rthsE fugian. He ha4 the kusd meas^ired and dKidcd ct irtto- ' kalbis/+ bighna," and 
< hanu't aind for each ‘iKtni * the rayaLs were ordered! Lo pay four maundii at the 

l^rodtCC of the land. Tht^s rewd«c ifVaa raided aitd roynl favemr gawd ; and to the comphiiilb 
made Bhagndchad, X^gardev on thia accoimt paid no alloiilforiu l^-^oncent was 

w'ld&spcvtild s for Bfiagad[::han Indjulgefl tils vidfius pfopenaiLdu to the foll^ OUtmged 
able wonw, Bnd cxsmmjtled more ihan occ; mmder ; yethc wzia pentiitbed by the Idngf-'v foifour 
to go unputbahed. 

The Immediate eauAe ef Niigard^'':^ IwwevefT wai? tlie degradaticm by him 

of one of Ha Siidaiis Nathrsuj iundbft Bhoftgk:, NaiJiraO happened to diapLeaa* Site Ttiakiif 
i.! haughaJej a ffxi-oufite of the Idng^ and was pabhely difij^nuced. BumiAg wifo dedre to be 
revenged i4pcpn thekiog^ XadirnojoLiiTLeyed to Wadnagor miervsewcil the SulUm of that 
pLaix-p mul urged upon him ilsc advis^tthlity oC c«n«|Bering the North Kenkoo. The SultaOp* 
thcrefoot, ordeni^ \ika Mal^ set forth. Nika Malikp an anny esf 

i j,qoq nienp reached by r;tpk| marches the Pargana cf Saiwan {B assdrt Trtluka ?j afKl there 
encamped near the i^atalgaugii in the fot^t of Kacvl trees, Thcnoc he phMeded by night to 
the Kanhfiii eavies, where he divided the anny into thn« detachments. Ooe marched against 
PfatappuTp the second a^^nat Thailap and thirds under Ntka Malik himself, invaded Mahitn 
(^BoEnlxLy)p So sudden wa* the alUck that XagafdeA-, who hod gone to Wallteshvar for 
religions was £p 4 it* unaworu of ihe danger^ The defeoce of the royal pk'dace, 

ibcf^torep ckvolved upon hts quiben and |ew r^laiiter^; and m tlie Stitiggie the qk^jen 
u'44S slain and tiu f^daCc kwlod- By thi^ lime d message had reached Nagardev, who, 
gathering tits rntai together^ marched back to meet the Mdbkm forMs. A baJXle aeiuod 
Ufiayakhal^^^BycuUa^ m which Xagartfov- wa> defatted and slain. These eveilij itappeued 
in the ye^r Shaka u^iA.D. Jj-KMr, F, B. JysHt.) 
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The third island, as we pass northward, is more notice¬ 
able. At the edffS of its nearest promontory we seem to 
discern a rude landingf-place or beach, used, doubtless, by our 
aboriginal fishermen, around which there has grown up a 
* species of shrub or tree, whose shoots introduce a gleam of 
colour into the surroundings. What more natural thati that, 
by the end of the era of Hindu dominion, the place should 
have been known as “ Pallav *' or “ Pal lav Bandar,” “the 
Harbour of Clustering Shoots ? ” From “ Pallav ” to 
“ Pallo," which was the name of the region in a Government 
Memorial of 1743, is no great change; nor is the final 
alteration from “ Pallo” to-** Polo,” and thence to “Apollo,” 
incomprehensible. Apollo Bunder ! One of the best known 
areas of ntodern Bombay,, ornate in these days, not w ith 
burgeoning shrubs, but with embellishments of S. more lasting 
character.* 

Passing forward, one remarks a wide plain, part of which 
has been converted by later generations into an FfSplanade, 
containing palm-groves, tamarind trees, and a small settle¬ 
ment of Bhandaris, Agris, or others. Perchance it was one 
of those tamarinds which lived to see the building of a 
Cathedral of St. Thomas, and to give the title of** Amliagal ” 
(*‘in front of the Tamarind”) to the Elphinstonc Circle. 
Not far away, probably, was a rude shrine of the monkey- 
• god Hanuman or Maniti, beloved of the aboriginal and 
lower classes. Dowered by Vayu with the gift of * Chiran- 
,.jiva * or immortality, f^anumaii still lii.es \sith us in the 
Hanuman Street and cross-lanes of a modern Market Section, 
between the shrine and the creek which separated the island 
at high-tide from the fourth island of “ Machchagaum ” lay 
Dongri, the hill tract, peopled by the Koli and others ; and 
southward thereof, on the lower ground, were probably small 
groups of brab palms, near which dwelt Bhandari families, 

* ■ Sir Janio Cajnpbdl derives naiM? Tcom 'Palva/ A vessel. The 

^derivatipn ack»pt4Sil by tbp Wribef k Uiat giVflii by ilA^IuiilkA m has + Onjfiii Bkunbay, ' 
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and which have been responsible for such n'lodern place-names 
as *‘Sattail (Satar) or “Scveii-Brab" Street, and ‘‘Oontad” « 
(Dontar) or “ *X win-Brab'* Row, Here also, dose to the 
seashore, were more tamarinds (Chinch = 7rt»/tfrrWi/j 

intiica\ whence we derive the name of the “ Chinch Bunder" * 
or ‘‘'tamarind landlng^ place," a sub-section of the modern B 
Ward. To the north-w^est of Oong’ri there\nust have existed 
a plantation of the Xhespcsia populiiea, called in the native 
tongue “ Bhendi," w hich has given its name to the well-known 
Bhendy Bazaar; and a little tvestward of the rising ground, a 
small creek or ‘ Rhadi, with one or more specimens of the Fiats 
giomerata growing upon its banks. “Umbar” is the 
vernacular name of this tree, the water-giving and medicinal 
qualities of which have ever marked it as sacrosanct ; whence 
we now reckoh among the Sections of B Ward an “Umbar- 
khadi or ‘‘Oomerkhari. Before quilting this eastern portion 
of the third of the Heptanesia, one would draw' attention to a 
remarkable channel of water, lying hard by the Fig-Tree Creek 
and in the direct path of the traveller, as he fared southward 
from IMazagon or Machchagaiin and the northern islands. 
The stream, though sluggish in the fair season, flowed through¬ 
out the ye&T, and the inhabitants of Mahikavaii or Simva, 
the boundar}--ham!et, would halt awhile and lave their tired 
feet therein. Hence the spot came to be known as ** Pva- 
dhuni or “The boot-wash,' [n later ages the rapidity and • 
strength of the current during the monsoon led a Christian 
government to build a bridge over it, and subsequently to fill, 
up the channel and lay down highways and dwelling-places. 
To-day the site is covered with houses, shops and temples ot 
mosques, and the name of it alone survives in the “ Pydowni" 
Police Station ! 

I he modern names of many localities within the island 
point to the existence of a Tree on Plant-worship among the 
earlier colonists. Nor is this surprising, when one remem¬ 
bers that at least three,9f the separate^ commumtics whiih* 
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accompanied Bhimdev earned their livelihood by husbandry, 

* or by the care of a particular species of tree. The compara¬ 
tively narrow belt of land, which united the eastern portion of 
the third island with the jungle-covered hill on the west, must 
have been thickly sown with plantations or groves of various 
kinds, among which one may note a garden of jack-fruil trees 
or ** Phanas," origin of our modern Section of Phanaswadi ; 
a group of plantain and brab-trees, which have been respon¬ 
sible for the “ Tadvadi ” and “ Kelevadi,” leading off the Gir- 
gaum Road ; and lastly, an orchard of Bor {^Zhyphus jttjuba\ 
which we call “ Borbhat." Borbhat has grown old, and can 
scarce recollect the days w'hen the people came up out of the 
lowlying fields, or Khet-wadi, to worship at the shrine of the 
village goddess (Gaumdevi); but the name may still be seen 
by the wayfarer on the Girgaum Road, not far from the site 
of Mugbhat, old Munga’s ancient holding. Kolvar (hodle 
Cavel) has already been noticed; it stood near Phanaswadi, 
and must have formed quite as large a settlement as the hill 
village or Girigaum (hodie Girgaum), which was situated west 
of Borbhat and the palm groves. There was probably a 
“ Gramadevata," peculiar to Girgaum, whose shrine, set up 
on the out-skirts thereof, may have eventually resulted in the 
name of that thoroughfare and locality—Gamdevt or Gaum¬ 
devi— W'hich lies betw’cen the Gowalia Tank and Chowpatty 
< Sea Face. The name “Chowpatty*' must also date from 
this epoch of Hindu colonisation, when the sea swept through 
the Worli breach at high tide, and swamped those regions 
which now form the central sections of the city. The sea was 
r&ponsible for a “ Foot-iiVash,’' for “a Fig-Tree Creek,” 
and may similarly have formed four channels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Girgattm, which, on the analogy of the word 
“Satpati" (in the Thana district), would have endowed the 
neighbourhood with the titlebf “ Chow-pati " or Chowpatty. 

, From the village and shrine one reached the path of the 
“ Ladder,” Shidi or Sjri, which \voun#> upward to the ridge of 
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the great hill. At the southern extremity thereof was “the 
Lucky Hollow/' through which Shivaji crept in after years, , 
in hope of washing away his blood-guiltmess. There^ too, 
was the great shriue dedicated to the cult of Shiva, round^ 
which a small colony of ascetics and others may have gathered, 
and itlics of which, broken pillars and carven blocks, are 
still in existence. On the left of the “ Ladder" was a plant¬ 
ation of the Acacia arabica or Babhul, the reverence paid to 
which must have occasioned the building of a shrine of 
‘ Babhalnath ; ’ and some distance to the north of It was still 
higher ground, a continuation really of Malabar Hill, which 
has earned, however, the separate title of Cumballa Hill, from 
the grove of “ Kambal," “ Kamal,” or Odhia wodicr^ which 
flourished upon it at the clo.se of this Hindu epoch. 

The traveller of those early days, gazing westward 
from the Kambal grove, would have marked the hill 
sloping dow'iiwards to the sea, and at its foot three shrines 
to Mahakali, Mahasarasvati, and Mahalakshmi.*^ The 
goddesses were there, had not yet leaped into the waves of 
the “ Ksherasagara/' as the Worli creek was named, to avoid 
ruthless profanation by Moslem fanatics. From their shrines 
they looked out upon the “ Khind," Candy) or Break in 
the Rock-Ridge, called in after time Breach Candy, through 
which the ocean “ swept with all the fury and pleasure of an 
Arabian colt'" At each successive tide, the waves claimed as * 
their portion the lowlying ground which intervened between 
the foot of the hill and the rising ground of Dongri in the 
distance. Here and there, perhaps, some landmark may 
have appeared, some small area may have risen above tlte 
w'asie waters. That there were Brab-Patms (Tad) flourish¬ 
ing below the hill of Kamhals, one feels convinced; and 
remembering the special sanctity which in India and other 
countries has attached to trees yielding intoxicating drink, 

* Tbc Mahalak^mi teihpljes of lo-day arc dC liudcitl dabC| 

itrtctitd aflsr Jtw conslruction of ihc^Kornby * * ■ 
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it seems not iiiilikeiy tha.t these gaunt Brabs were looket] 

, upon as the special haunt of a Deva, a “"lacl-deva or Brab- 
Tree God. In tliese Jays the trees are overlooked by the 
chimney-stacks of factories, and long liites of mill-roofs ; but 
*the name of the section in which they stand—Tardeo, which 
is “Taddeo" or ‘‘Taddev ’—still calls to mind their pfistine 
importance. To southward of the Brab-trees, the .'\gris 
and others must have initiated a rude cultivation, dividing the 
marshy land into “ khets " or fields, which were reclaimed 
during the period of British dominion and transformed 
into the ‘ Khetwadi ■ section; w'hile to the eastward, some 
slightly higher ground may have afforded room for a small 
settlement of Agris, and shrine of the “ Naga ” or serpent, 
beloved of I volar 1 an, Dravidian, and even Aryan immigrant. 
Other origin of a modern Agripada and Nagpada we know 
not. 

Thus, then, the tour of our third island is complete ; biitj 
before passing northtvard, it should be borne in mind that 
t this Island was the original islaitd of Bombay, as distinct 
from Mahim, Colaba, and others, which have, during the 
period of British rule only, been svelded together under the 
one title. We may well pause for brief consideration of the 
Qpig'in of a name, which, so far as \vs know, was not uniwr- 
sally recognised till after the fourteenth or fifteenth century- 
• of the Christian eta. For many years the name of Bom¬ 
bay w-as held to have arisen from the juxtaposition of the 
^Portuguese' words “ Buon ’ ’ (Good; and “Bahia” (bay or 
harbour), and to be proof of the attachment which the men 
dtf Portugal formed towards the excellent Island-haven. But 
the rules of euphony forbid the acceptance of this \ lew, and 
the fact that early Portuguese writers refer to the place as 
“ Bombaim " and not as ‘Bombahia,’ shows that this deriva¬ 
tion cannot be correct. Arwther version connects the name 
of our island with the name of Mubarak I, Emperor of Delhi, 
•who seized the sovereignty of Mahin^and Salsette during the 
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early years of the fourteenth century A.D. ; but the absence 
of any record showings that he y^ave his name to the island, 
and the probability that, had he done so, it would have been 
desig^nated “ Mubarakhpur ' or “ Mubarak ha bad," militate 
against this derivation. For a truer conception of the origin 
of the title, one must seek among the traditions of onr oldest 
settlers. Local folklore, based upon an old work known as 
the Mumba Devi Mahatmya or Puran, declares that the 
island of Bombay owes its name to the goddess “ Mumba * ” 
Whence comes this name “Mumba?” Is it of foreign 
origin, or the name of some Hindu female, given to the 
goddess? Some authorities believe that it is derived from 
“ Munga,” the name of the Koli, who built the original 
temple; hut we like best the derivation of the word from 
“Maha-Amba,” Patron deity of our earliest settlers, In other 
words, Bhavani, consort of Shiva I The feminine form of 
the word ‘Munga' is ‘ Mungi'or ‘ Mugi ' (r./ Mugbhat); 


^ '"U ehavP, Mr, I'. R. Odpy gT (Jiis MurtUed Puraj). [■ ^ n-riuen 

iti .Sanskrit and .amuite 52 verse, or q^irly lines, ll strttes thni years n)to tiKrre 
livcii tm |jiLS HlAiHt n [>L>m:rrul Dkit^Tt, w*lv tiMn tlii> npprwal ot Bcanihn bj- (ik- pcrfbnn- 
nnee oT neCjfioGS n»steflen-i. Ifl to tl,G demens Rnitohn tmnlflrf that 

Jn- Slinuki be invincible by nlCIi, Rods, jalwl.n,,, i,^mlharvnii, iknic.™,. anitmki. se.^nti, 
birds nnd bcns(s »nd the Dnityn ,b« besan to hnrnsr. the people vf the enrljk fTbK 

may be connecti^ iildinictly with Ihc rell^knis persecution Ml Ofl foot by Miibnmk I who 

J«lm,^ many Hindu tomple> fa Sonthay.) Tito people sought the help rf vUnu. 

^ to Knastsa nnd reported ihe demonV evil pnuticto 

loanv. Shiv, in gnat wrntU, cast rnsn hw iwmjlh a portion ofliis •Td' or [cHtn», nnd 
cototimoded the other gods to do likea«. Prom the conibia-d hteln- nil the dciiie* 
^OtWosfl who mounted upon her • Vahnn,* the lion oT AmhAdevT 
gnw baltfa to the demon Mumfantak and doTeated him. On his pnwniMtq; id cca.se oer" 
-vevnitrtg tbi> iBviplc. he wni, pcinitlcd to repair to • Ratal' (the tower rq^ns), after ^ 
Ihe a^nraiwe of the Koddes., that she wonU adoi« the name ot Miunbadrf^ 
*f**nd. The writer oT the Puma lemartoi in coodusioa lhat * Those 
^>d<aireWh ^ pn»|«nty. vtotoyy in halite, power of oratory and prt«f«iiy, ^ 

—«!>• 1 -^ • 

pr^mtv i^y. Tfa. nutnor w.va cksady a Bmbmfa i»riest, fond ofdak.sWn,i. and Was 
ptobaWy^vO fait half^ui^led. as the verges are toB of grammatienJ Tn-necurtleies nrul 

‘ ganas' or luting foHeWers toCOcitc^nd settte in Homhay.' ■ ‘“».«£ia of Iwr 
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and the correct form of the island's name would have been 

. ‘ Mung'i-ai ’ and not ‘ Mung^a-ai' or ‘ Mumbai." Bhavani, 
on the other hand, is often known as ‘ Amba,' * Ambika ’ or 
‘ Maha-Amba while the suffix ‘ai/ meaning * Mother, is a 
term of respect often used by Marathi-speaking Hindus 
towards their goddesses, ‘ Mambai * or ' Mumbai the 
exact name of the city and island among the natives of 
these days, and has been transformed by the Portuguese into 
' Bombaim ’ and by the English into ‘ Bombay.' 

There was doubtless a temple or shrine of Mumba-devi 
or Mumb-ai upon our third island at the close of the Hindu 
period, situated perhaps upon the very spot (near the pre¬ 
sent Victoria Terminus), which a shrine of later construc¬ 
tion occupied during the earlier years of British dominion. 
But the island had not at that date acquired sufficient im¬ 
portance to be designated, save in the common parlance 
of Hindu fisher-folk, by a separate name. It was merely one 
of the dependencies of Mahim, an island of no little political 
and commercial importance during the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian era. But the influence of 
the old goddess, though subjected on occasions to disastrous 
eclipse, has survived the changes of centuries, and has finally 
given one common and immortal name to the scattered 
islets of the Hindu period. 

» Passing across the Fig-Tree Creek, to the shores of 
the fourth island, the traveller would have entered the 
P fish-village " or Machchagaum, of which we have already 
spoken 1 and journeying north-westward, would have dis- 
Cbvered a tract of land, overgrown with Brabs, which were 
doubtless in charge of the Bhandaris and others, who dwelt 
in the village. “Tad-vadi” (the Brab-garden) w'ould have 
been the title of the locality, whence we of the twentieth 
century A.D. derive the name of the “ Tarvadl" or ** Tar- 
wari ’' section. Westward again of the Brab-garden was a 
•level stretch of landj extending as f^ as the marshy domain 
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of the sea, which in the Jays of Antonio Pessoa was known 
as ‘ Bhoycalem,’ and in our time as Byculla. Whence the , 
name is derived is a matter of dotibt. Some authorities 
opine that the Hindu ttaine of the Cassia vis.,, 

‘ Bhava ’or ‘ Bhaya,' may have combined with the word 
‘ Kh?la,' or ‘ leve! g^roimd,' to produce the modern desig¬ 
nation of a much wider area. Others, again, characterising 
this view as far-fetched, believe that hereabouts was of old 
time the *‘Khala" or the “ threshing-Roor” of one ' Bhaya.'* 
Whatever the truth may be, it is perhaps permissible to 
suppose that there existed on the western shore of the island 
some small hamlet, whose inhabitants followed the calling 
of agriculture or propelled their rude craft across the future 
site of the Kamathls’ township. 

Faring ionward once more across the ocean's Intercept¬ 
ing arm, one remarks the fretted coast of the largest of the 
three northern islands. In the extreme south lay a tamarind- 
covered valley, which they called “ Chinch-pokli ” (the dell 
of Tamarinds) and we of these days Chinchpooghly—a dis¬ 
trict not unknown to local Mill-agents and employers of 
labour. The valley was succeeded by level ground, con¬ 
taining the village of “ Paral ” or “ Panel,” with its habita- 
' lions of Thakurs and Bhois, and enclosed on the east by 
rising ground, and on the west by the sea and a tract of land, 
which, from the luxuriance of its prickly-pear bushes, must ( 
early have earned the title of * Mingut-Mandalt'. The name 
exists to this day in every Municipal chart of the island. 
North of Paral lay Naigaum, the boat hamlet, in which 
Bhimdev built his hall of justice and his Brahman folio wet's 
had made their homes. Brahmins, Prabhus, Thakurs, Kolis 
and others must have transformed the old hamlet into a com¬ 
paratively populous settlement by the close of the Hindu era. 
Now, on the eastern side of the'rising ground, which looked 

■ Bhayo.^ Mdya, are cctfnmaa] lUiiBo amcin^ aivd Kun^S. * Bhayoc^ * 

(the thiTsiifflg-ftoor Bliaya) may have b«cciii9« Bhayalchll] u Or Bj-rulEa, • 
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down upon Bhimdev's sj^ttlements, lay a small promontory, 

, called in the Hindu, tongue “Sivadt," from the fact probably 
that k once contained a shrine of Siva or Shiv, the Lord 
of Death.The slinne in course of time fell Into ruins, and 
^ was replaced by a fort, of which the remains alone are now 
visible. But a new shrine has in later years been de(}icaled 
to the Destroyer, whose name still lives in a modent Sivari, 
Sivri or Sewri section, whither the European community bears 
its dead for burial. North of Naigaon were groups of great 
Banian trees, termed ‘ Vad ' in the Hindu tongue ; whence is 
derived the modern place-name, ‘ Vad-ala * or Banian avenue j 
and, lastly, on the verge of the land lay the Boundary-hamlet, 
(Simva-Sion), expanded doubtless since Its early foundation, 
by the immigration of new people, owing allegiance to the 
overlord of Mahim, and of travellers from the Shashashti 
villages and the mainland. 

In the midmost of the three northern isles lay the city of 
Mahikavati, of which no trace, save the first half of the name 
(Mahi or Mahim), remains in these days. It must have been a 
goodly city, this capital of Bhima Raja, with its colonies of 
Palshikar Brahmins, of Prabhus, of Bhandaris and others, 
with its great temple of Prabhavati, and the wide forest of 
cocoa palms, which ultimately gave the name of “ Mad-mala* 
(/.c., coco-palm avenue) to a tract now included in the Mahim 
* section. There were also, according to Dr. Gerson da Cunha, 
a shrine and village of Kallkadevi or Kali, goddess of the 
. aboriginal Koli, In this island of Mahikavati, In later years, 
the shrine was removed to the third of our Heptanesla, 
•during the period, perhaps, of Mahommedan intolerance, and 
eventually left the legacy of its name to that modern artery 
of the city, Kalkadevi or Kalbadevi Road. At the dose 
of the Hindu period and for many years subsequent 
thereto, Mahim was the -most important of all the islands, 

iyid formed the head-quarters of a government, which held 
, • The flUiy aliS h*™ originated in “ " or <■ Shirar-I^v" 


sway over lands now welded together under the name of 
Bombay. 

From the southern limits of Mahikavatt* one looked 
across a channel upon the last of our isles. Rocky and ^ 
narrow, this seventh island lay like a carelessly-placed barrier 
in the path of the tide, stemming the direct onslaught of 
Ocean, yet suffering him at the same time to creep through 
chasms at either extremity, and claim as his portion the low- 
lying land within. The only inhabitants of the land, as far as 
we know, were the Kolis ; and the most noteworthy feature 
of the locality was a fine grove of Banian trees {Fietts indies). 
The shade of the Banian, the medicinal properties of its roots, 
which are said to cure thirst, sorrow and melancholy, have 
always ensured it a high place in the estimation of the Hindu ; 
and the respeef accorded to the trees by early Hindu immigrants 
probably led to the name “Vad-ali ” (Banian Row) being 
applied to the whole island. The people of later ages, confus¬ 
ing the palatal ‘d ’ with ‘r." called the place Var-ali, which 
is now become Varli or Worli,—a locality not unknown to 
Municipal Drainage Engineers. 

Such was Bombay at the dose of the Hindu period. Out 
of the infinite background of the ages a motley company of 
actors has advanced, each of whom, his part in the island- 
drama ended, has vanished in the darkness, leaving scarce a 
trace behind. The aboriginal Koli introduced the hut-settlc- 
raent and fishing craft, the Malkhed monarch a currency, 
the Silahara chieftain the art of temple-building, and the. 
fugitive heir of the house of Devgiri, a system of revenue and 
politics. Agriculturist and artificer, merchant and man-at-^ 
arms, priest and state official, must severally have formed a 
part of the population, which dwelt amid the plantations or 
near the temples, scattered over the face of the seven islands. 
To us of the twentieth century this Hindu period has bequeath¬ 
ed many a place-name, and certain distinct classes of our 
population. Koli, Agri^ Bhandari, Bhoi, Thakur, Mali, 
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Panchkalshij Prabhu, and Pal shikar Brahmin, all journeyed 
hither, prior to the irruption of Islam, Whether there was 
any Mahommedan element in the population, cannot with 
certainty be decided ; but it is stated in the Gaselteer of Bombay 
* that the Mussulman inhabitants of the western coast of India 
afforded considerable aid to Mubarak I, at the hour w^ien he 
“ extended his outposts to the se,a and occupied Mahim near 
Bombay." . Is it not then possible that his seizure of Mahim 
and neig-hbouring islands was rendered more complete by the 
presence therein of Mahomedans, whom the tolerant character 
of the Hindu government and the commercial importance of 
Mahikavati had induced to immigrate in previous years ? 
Howsoever it be, the sovereignty of Bombay passed about the 
middle of the fourteenth century into the hands of the 
Emperor of Delhi, who sought by fanatical 'persecution to 
overthrow the power of Prabfiadevi, Mahalakshml, and 
Valukeshvar, Little could he foresee that the power of those 
old deities would survive the intolerance of Islam and the 
proselytism of Portugal, and that the recognition of their power 
in future centuries would rather aid than retard the contented 
submission of their followers to the authority of a stranger- 
people. 




*■ 








CHAPTER II. 


Islam, 

T^e second act of our Island-drama., which may be said 
to extend roughly from the date of Nagardev's downfall to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and is usually termed the 
Mahomedan period, is even more devoid of historical facts, 
regarding the condition and population of Bombay, than the 
period of Hindu supremacy. The seven islands merely formed 
the military outpost of a mainland monarchy, and yet awaited 
the tiiBuence of- western immigration to bring them into 
prominence. Nevertheless, one is unwilling to follow the 
example of one well-knowm student of Bombay history and 
curtly dismiss a period, w'hicfi lasted for some two centuries or 
more. If it only be discovered that one land-mark or one class 
of our population came into existence in consequence of the 
spread of Moslem influence, our retrospect will not have been 
wholly fruitless. 

Commercial relations between the Arabs and the vvestern 
coast of India—from Cambay in the north to Siifaia (Sopara) 
and Seinuir (Chaul) in the south—existed, as ivc know, from 
pre-lslamic times. There are records of old Arab settlements 
at Kalyan*; while in the time of Agatharcides (B.C, 177-100) 
the Arab element along the W'estern sea-board was so influen¬ 
tial that the lower classes of Hindus had adopted its religion,, 
a species of Sabeanism tingetl with idolatry. The word 
Meiizigeris,” also, which occurs in Ptolemy's Map of IndiS 
(A.D. 150) is of semi-Arabic origin, “ Zigeris ” being 
admitted by erudite scholars to be a corruption of “Jazirab,” 
an island, t 

Some fourteen years after the-flight of the Prophet from 
Meccah to Madfnah, that is, in A,D. 636, the earliest 

* AM Fidft, [I, ^ p. t,. ' . 
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Moslem Arab expedition wajs despatched by Uthman-atli. 
. 'I'hakafi* the second Khalifah Umar, to the Konkan. Though 
the Arabs landed successfully at 'rhana^ the expedition 
^degenerated into little more than a raid, and provoked an 
angry remonstrance front the Khalifah, who, on the safe return 
of the forces from El-Hlnd, wrote thus to the Governor»of the 
Arabian Irak : " Brother of Thaki'f ! It is welt! Thou hast 
placed the worm in the uood, but by Allah ! had an)' of my 
men been lost, 1 should have taken an equal number from thy 
tribeThe Khalifah Umar and his successors were not 
favourably impressed with India as a field for proselytism or 
settlement ; and their views were doubtless responsible for 
the paucity of early Moslem expeditions against Western 
India. When the highly-gifted but illiterate Badavvi, com¬ 
panion of Al-Hajjaj ibni Eusuf (A.H. 6fi5-7o6} was asked to 
describe India, which according to the Arab notions of the 
day tncluded Khurasan, he replied that ; “The sea of El-Hind 
is pearls, its rocks precious stones, its leaves spices and its 
people a flock of helpless pigeons; but the way to it is through 
a land whose waters are snon s, and whose people are an ever 
watchful foe," 

About A. D. 6;j6 theArab Governor of Bahrein titled out two 
fleets against the ports of the Gulf of Cambay; and subsequent 
to that date Arab attacks upon the seaports of Western India 
* became more frequent. In A.D, 730 Broach was attacked ; 
in A.D. 758 and 77S fleets were despatched against the Kathi- 
•awar coast; and, in the reign of the Umaiyad A 1 Walid, 
Miihammud, son of Kasim, came overland from Shiraz and 
made his famous raid from Debal to Delhi. The rule of the 
Silnharas and their successors in the Korth Konkaii was most 
favourable to Musulman settlement; for AI Masudi refers to 
the wise and enquiring Hindu Jhanjha, Governor of Cambay, 
whom the modern historiffn identifies with the 5th Silahara 
monarch; f while Suleiman, the first Arab Geographer and 

* 1^^. p. 949] I, II^l f p-432^ VoiL Tljii T. 
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Traveller (A.D, 851)1 states that the “Balharas," by which 
name the Arabs styled the Silahara dynasty, were of all Hindu 
Kings the most partial to the Muslimin. Xot only did the 
Arab soldier and seaman find welcome on these shores, but 
many a trader, encouraged by the complacent attitude of ' 
Hindu chieftains, took up his abode in Anahilvada, Cambay 
and Sindan.'" Treated with much consideration, allowed 
to build mosejues freely, t and practice their religion without 
hindrance, these early Persian and Arab settlers spread 
themselves calong the coast line, intermarried with the Hindu 
population and thus gave birth to the “ Nawaits '* or 
“ Naitia ” community, which formed the ancestry of the oldest 
Moslem community in Bombay, the Konkani Maho- 
medansof igoi. In later years came fresh Moslem 
invaders, who have left their traces in the four-fold distribu¬ 
tion of the Mahommedan population into Sayads, Sheikhs, 
Mughals and Pathans. 

We pass on to the close of the thirteenth centmy', when 
Moslem invasion became more determined, and the old 
Hindu monarchies began to apprehend danger, Farishtah 
tells of Ala-ud-diti Ghorl pursuing Ramdev of Devgiri to 
the very gates of his capital in A.D. 1294 t afd of how his 
followers discovered 3,000 bags of salt, stacked near the gates, 
which had been brought thither for sale by a merchant of 
the Konkan. This event doubtless led to an agreement on 
the part of the Yadava king to pay annual tribute to Ala* 
ud-din, who in return granted him the title of Rai-i-Rayan„ 
the Rai of Rais or King of Kings— * a rich reward, and the 
confirmation of all his possessions with the addition of 
Navsari.§ To Ramdev succeeded Shankar, who was slaiit 
by Ala-ud-din in 1312 for refusing the continuance of the 
tribute paid by his father ; and to Shankar succeeded 
Harpaldev, his son-in-law, who got the original grant 
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revoked by a similar act of contumacy, and subjected hjs 
dominions to invasion, by a Moslem force from North Gujarat. 

Now It is in A.D. 1318, after the fall of Devgiri, that 
the first direct evidence of Musulman supremacy in our 
island is vouchsafed to us. Sultan Kutb-ud-din, or 
Mubarak Shah I, who reigned from 1317 to 1320 A*D., is 
stared to have ordered hts outposts to be extended to the 
sea and to have occupied Mahim in Bombay and Salsette.t 
The large Mahommedan population which dwelt peacefully 
in the coast-towns under the generous sway of Hindu monar¬ 
chies, doubtless helped towards the success of that policy 
of empire, iiVhich for a short season guided the actions of this 
Emperor, But the spectacle of impartiality and toleration 
afforded by Hindti dominion taught no lesson to Mubarak 
1 ; and the establishment of his garrisons wfis merely the 
signal for a fanatical persecution of old Hindu deities. The 
de<!tructIon, by his orders, of the old temple of Mumbadevi, 
guardian goddess of our island, the temporary departure from 
our shores of Mahalakshmi and her sisters, resulted naturallv 
from the pursuance of that policy of repression, which the 
friars Jordanus and Oderic remarked during their sojourn 
in Thana from 1321 to 1324.! “ The Saracens," said they, 

‘‘hold the whole country, having lately usurped the domi- 
^ nion. They have destroyed an infinite number of idol 
temples, likew'ise many churches of w hich they have annexed 
the endowments." According to their account, the head- 
rfjuarters of the kingdom were at Thana, which was governed 
by a Military officer or Malik and by a civil officer or Kazi ; 

• ' 'YIk aomhajt It. netc 6. supposes Utat tfu! ijalik who cqnt- 

Iiiamted (his ficpediliOfi wai -ItiiBti-ut-Tiljjiir. But MAlik-ul-Tujjar was a BahnianE r»We 
who tO|»w«ralMui vV D, 1417. and this event is ruondHl as havEng taken pLi« unde^ 
the (A.D. 1:195-1 ji7>. TIm? fifst cooqu&l of Mahitn by .Maltk-okTuJjar KholiJ' Ha-iSiin 

B^ri t^ pta« in Farishtah t, 630]. Jc sojnis piwhahle that the !l[allk here 
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and the country was well stocked with bi^ notably 

hlack-liojis ( probably the black Javail panther) and the 
rhinoceros. The Hindu population followed the custom oi 
carrylngf their dead with great pomp ( just as the Kamaihi 
or Tel ugu-s pea king Hindus bear their dead with music ' 
and sppg to this day) to the fields and casting them forth 
to the beasts and birds,* 

Beyond the fact of his establishing an outpost at 
Mabim, and of his earning Immortal obloquy as the demon 
Mumba Rakshasa, we know but little of Mumbarak Shah’s 
connection with our island. It seems, however, probable 
that Musulman supremacy was never very firmly established 
in Bomhay;t and in the time of Mohammad Tughlak (A.n, 
1325 — 50) it may even he held to have languished.^ It was 
three years pfior to the conclusion of his donthtion that the 
new Mahommedan invasion of the Konkan necessitated bv 
Harpaldev's refusal tO pay tribute, took place, and that our 
Island of Mahim was for the secoitd time overrun by the 
tbllowers of Islam. 

In 1347 (the Shaka year 1270), as we have seen, Nagar- 
shah or Nagardev was ruling over Salsette and Mahim. 
The immediate causes of his downfall were, according to 
Maratha accounts, the evil practices of his favourite Jail- 
churi and the degradation of one of his Sirdars, Nathrao 
Sind ha Bhoiigle, who fled to Vadnagar in North Gujarat 
and begged the Musulman ruler (probably one of the 
“ Amiran-i-Sadah” or centurions of the Delhi Sultan) to, 
turn his arms against the North Konkan.!; .Anarmvset forth 

under the IMalik Niku (the Nikka iVIalik ot the Bimbakhyan^,* 
one part of which attacked Pratappur in Salsette, a 
second portion marched against Thana, and a third laid 
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siegfe to Mahikavati or Mahim, ivhich in the absence of the 
• courageously defended for a time by his queen 

and a tew retainers. The struggle was, howeverj hopeless : 
the queen was slaii:; the city looted ; and finally a pitched 
battle was fought at Bycu I la between the Moslem host and 
*the forces of Nagarshah, in which the former proved vtftori- 
ous. For the second time, therefore, the Islands of Bombay 
became directly subject to the Mahommedan ; garrisons were 
set up in different places, while the Malik Nikii and another 
Moslem officer fixed upon Pratappur and Bassi.in as their 
respective places of residence. 

It seems possible that the growth of the Musulman 
community in our islands was directly encouraged by the 
victory of the Gujarat forces under Malik Miku, Xoi so 
very many years after the sack of Mahikavati and the heroic 
death of Nagardev's queen, there wa.s born In our island of 
Mahim a very remarkable man, Shaikh AM Paru, or, as he 
was subsequently styled, Makhdum Fakih Ali, ‘Mhe Worship¬ 
ful Jurisconsult Ali." whose shrine still attracts thousands of 
the faithful annually from all parts of India. The saint died 
,A,H. S35 or A.D. 143^ the age of 59, as we learn from 

the “Kasfwl Makhtum" or “ Revelation of the Concealed" by 
Mahommed Vusuf Khatkhate, B. A ; and a mosque and shrine 
were straightway built to his memory, ^vhich repaired and 
• enlarged in A.H. roSj (A.D. 1674J, and improved by the 
addition of verandahs in A.H. 1163 {A.D. 1748), exist upon 
<.iur island to thb day. 

Notwithstanding the conquest of Mahim and the Nor¬ 
thern Konkan by Malik Niku, the followers of Islam evinced 
no great interest in our island, until the establishment, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, of the beneficent rule of 
the Gujarat Sultans, whose ancestor Zafar Khan, afterwards 
Muzaflfar Shah I of Gujarat- (A.D. 1390-1412), was appoint¬ 
ed Viceroy of the province of the North Konkan by Firuz 
Shah, nephew of that questionably, potentate, Mahommad 
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i ugflilak, Zafar Khan, on his first arrival in these parts, 
found two Governors, one of Navsan, the other of Mahim, 
who had beeit appointed by the Khiiji generals ; but these 
officials of the DeJhi monarchy were shortiv removed in 
favour of men owing more direct allegiance to the newlv-' 
fountl^d house of Gujarat, ■ (luring the reign of Sultan 
Ahmed of Gujarat (1412-1441)0116 Malik-ush-Shark, a Gujarat 
noble of renowm, was posted lor some years at Mahim, 
and in addition to Instituting a proper survey of the land, 
did a great deal towards the improvement of the revenue 
system, About the same date also occurred the great rebellion 
of the Bhongl^s, the descendants of Bhima Raja’s Bhandari 
Sirdars, who w'ere men of considerable influence and wealth. 
According to^one account the Bhonglcs excited disaffection 
among the slibjects of the Ahmedabad monarch, and having 
thereby seij^ed the Island of Mahim and its dependencies, suc¬ 
cessfully held them for eight years against Sultan Ahmed Shah. 
Others opine that the rule of the Bhongl^s lasted fora 
longer period ; but whatever the duration of their supremacy- 
may have been, it 15 tolerably certain that the nature of their 
public actions could not have conduced to a very firm establish- ’ 
ment thereof. According to the Bimbakhyan, these Sirdars 
could not command the allegiance of a discontented people, 
among whom “the rule of the Bhongles %vas synonymous 
with everything false, disorderly and corrupt in the adminis¬ 
tration of a country, 

c: 1 '*^"9 C^- ®'3d)t as we learn from Farishtah, 

bultan j^mad Bahmani of the Deccan despatched his general 
Khalaf Hasan Basri to subjugate the North Konkan, add 
drive thence all contumacious local chieftains.f In the course 

M k Khalaf Hassan Basri captured Sal set te and 

. lahim in Bombay, Hearing of this event, the Ahmedabad 

ruled 
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inoutirch sent his son Zatar Khan, with a well-appointed 
^ force, to re-capture the lost territory- An obstinate battle 
was fought on the shores of one of the island creeks between 
Zafar Kban and the Deccan army, which had been further 
Reinforced in the meantime by the arrival of new forces 
under Prince Ala-ud-din Bahmani. The army of the Abmed- 
ahad monarch won the day, routing their foe with the 
loss of 2,000 men and 2 nobles, and capturing Husain, 
own brother to Khalaf Hasan Basri, who was now styled 
Malik-ul-Tujjar* 


This defeat In no wise tended to subdue the jealousy of 
the Bahmani monarch, who at length found an opportunity of 
retrieving his losses in the death of Qmub Khan, the Gujarat 
commandant of Mahlni.t Once again did he despatch 
hlalik-ul-Tujjar against the island. Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
on his side sent forth his son Zafar Khan, under the guidance 
of a tried warrior and noble, Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, to stem the 
tide of Deccani invasion i and further ordered Mukhlis-ul- 
Mulk, the head of the Gujarat naval depot at Diu, to help 
with a strong maritime armament. Having collected seven¬ 
teen ships-of-war from Diu, Gogha and Cambay, Mukhlis- 
ul-Mulk hastened to join the Prince at Mahim, where it was 
decided to attack the town of Thana simultaneously by sea and 
land. Malik Sohrab was ordered to precede the Prince and 
* endeavour to drive out a considerable Dakhani force, which 
held Thana under the command of a KotwaL The latter 
l^eld out bravely for three days against the combined attack of 
the Gujarat forces; but seeing the enemy daily reintorced bv 
fresh arrivals, and finding that no assistance was forthcoming 
tor the garrison, he decided to relinquish the defence and save 

of Malil«il.Tiiuar or Frinoa of MenrWils scents cunoua. wiMtl applied (o 
a. istinj^isfusd itlu]]!«tcr Afld general. Ha-sin hm^ver, Wa> i merdlant before he 
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his own life by flight. This action and the consequent 
occupation of Tliana by a strong Gujarat garrison forced * 
Malik-uJ"Tiijjar to retire to Mahim, whither Prince Zafar 
Khan speedily followed hinti Malik-ui-Tujjar threw up on 
all sides of the island a stockade of thorn trees, and, martial- 
ling this forces, calmly awaited the enemy’s onslaught. 
Terrible was the battle which ensued ; for it lasted the whole 
day, and the dead lay in heaps upon the held. As evening 
wore on, Malik-ul-'l ujjar, deciding that further opposition 
was useless, retired with the remnant of his host to the island 
of Mumbadevi, Mumbai or Bombay. He subsequently made 
two fresh attempts to regain the Island of Mahim and its 
dependencies ; hut the overlordship of the Gujarat Sultan was 
too firmly grounded to offer hope of success in such an enter¬ 
prise, and a marriage, which the latter had arranged between 
his son and the daughter of the Rai of Mahim, in A, D, 1432, 
served but to strengthen the position which he had won for 
himself and his house by sheer force of arms. 

Some years ago a portion of the cemeterj- near the Mahim 
shrine was washed away by the sea ; and numbers of bodies 
in various stages of preservation, and interred layer upon 
layer, were thereby disclosed amid the strata of the beach. 
These are held to have been the bodies of the warriors who 
met their death in the battle between Zafar Khan and Malik- 
uUTujjar: and to this day the name of the place is * Ganj-i- * 
Shahidan, ‘ “ the Catacomb of Martyrs. ” 

During the greater part of the fifteenth century, that is m 
say, from the reign of Ahmed Shah (14J1-1441) to that of 
Bahadur Shah (1527-1536), our seven islands of Bombay 
probably formed a portion of the territory of the Gujarat 
Sultans; for Krskine, in the second volume of his history, 
informs us that Sultan Ahmed in the course of his reign 
reduced all the lowland,s to the' south of Gujarat and below ' 
the ghats, the Northern Konkan, and the Island of Bombjiy; 
while a list of the possessions of the Gujarat moAarchs, givert 
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in the Mir-a-ti Alimedi,'* includes, among^ other places in the 
Konkan, the districts of Basse! n, feombay. Daman and 
Danda^Rafpitr, Goa, indeed, is also mentioned, though its 
addition strikes us as hypothetical. But that our Heptanesia 
during the fifteenth century owed allegiance to the princes of 
Gujarat, there is very little room for doubt. u * 

Me.anwhile. the Bahmani StiltFins ofGulbargah and Bidar 
in the Deccan were lords paramount of the South Konkan. 
In the year 1436 Sultan Ala-ud-dtn Bahmani reduced to sub¬ 
jection the Rajahs of Ralri (Raigadh) .and Son-kehr, the 
position of which has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
.As one result of this victory the daughter of the Rat of Son- 
kehr, whose beauty had earned her the title of “Pari-chehrah," 
or “ Fairy-face," became a member of the Sultan's harem. 
It) 1469 the Bahmani general Khajah Mehmud Ciavan reduced 
Dabhol to subjection; and this appears to have been the last 
notable acliie%'emeni of the Bahm.'J.ni monarchy, ere the rise 
of Bahadur Khan Gtlani, This remarkable man was ihe son 
of one of Khajah Mehmud Gavan's officers, who had been 
appointed Governor of Goa ; and shortly after 147S threw 
over his natural allegiance to the Bahmani Sultanate, sei^sed 
Dabhol, and proclaimed himself ruler of Daria-bar or the 
Coast-Tract. His example was followed in 1485 by Afalik 
Ahmed, who esmblished the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmed- 
nagar, and by Vusuf AdII Khan, another Bahmani noble, 
who founded the Adilshahi house of Bijapur. 

* It was hardly to be expected that new and vigorous 
powers such as these would fail to cast covetous eyes upon the 
\\^de possessions of the Gujarat monarchy; and hence, three 
years after the Nizamshaht King had obtained peaceful 
possession of Danda-Rajpur and other portions of the North 
Konkan (A.D, 1490), we hear of the invincible Bahadur 
Gilani harassing the Gujarat ports, Si|iziiig many ships belong¬ 
ing to the Snliaii of Gujarat, and sending out his slave 
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Yakut the Abyssinian ^vith 20 ships to tay waste the island 
of Mahim in Bombay. ■ Thus for the fourth time our island 
served as the arena of a struggle between the Moslem powers 
of the mainland. ^ 

Bahadur Gilani, however, did not long enjoy his force- 
full y-Ucqui red dominion ; for the Gujarat Monarch Sultan 
Mehmud Begada sent forth Malik Sarang Kivani-uI-Mulk 
with a powerful army hy way of the land, and a fleet of 300 
boats, well furnished ivith men and ordnance, against Dabhol. 
These forces co-operated with the generals of the Bahmani 
dynasty, who had also decided to take vengeance upon the 
rebel ; and in a battle, .said to have been fought near Kolha- 
purl", Bahadur Gilani was slain, his head was forwarded to 
Sultan Mahrpud Begada^ and the fleet which he had gradually 
collected was handed over to the general of the Gujarat forces.§ 
Subsequent to this event, the power of the Sultans of the 
Bahmani dynasty gradually declined, and their possessions in 
the Konkan were divided between the kings of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapnr.{| 

Now it is during the reign of this same Mahmud Begada 
(1507-8) that the future of our island is for the first time dimly 
shadowed forth. The Mir-a-ti Sikandari*" makes mention of 
the Sultan's advance against certain * Firangis,' who had 
created great disturbances in Mahim. These were none an¬ 
other than the adventurous men ol Portugal, commencing to 

* Gait^iitvr, t> II, The Sihs-ndAirS B, 'a 

pw 73) jLneUier rca.M<i for Gilfloi’a Wien Jchaji was 

guJtan ^tuhanunad Bahmaru., ^lalik-u^TMjjAT to Citmhay, wtbciie bt' hotijnd 

him A dai^;htcir. GilanJi aspired lo n$arr>" sent a mesia^ to that lo ^-r 

guardian, who nHxisai, fiaylTig- lhat a stave^ [Jtirchii.«ittd the other day by 

tlK lady's fathts's n«ed not pTcmmw .■fo far. Gilani, ihCftfUficAn, Had the ipiandian murdered 
and attempted ti? esj^tty olT Ibe Indy by r«ica?. In llib attju'mpip l:H>wevvr, tui was fot^ by 
dw pnopile of 'fhis so onra|pci4 him that he izonunenLzod pCundirrinjf alL die 

Gtljarat ^tjpped all tlie impafts from South Malnbaj' and rcductsd t^ people lO Hich 

r^tmlls that ibay had Lo eat i.'onaiider Baai ^Ih thdr ^park,' instead of bcU^ot^ 1 ^ 
Ujiual CDficomitant of the SeaT. 

t Bffmbay GaifBirgr, I, II, ^ Tnuislation of Fftit'^hlnli, iv^ 

* The MFr-a4i SiiknndAritKhan jtnliadnr |j B<imbay GaE^fftvWf I, 11, 33. ' 

Fn^^fth, 7>7^ * ^ Khan BiihxAlnr Translalton, 75, 
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consoMdate that dominion, which subsisted until the sig'iiin^of 
Charles the Second's marriage treaty in the Palace of White- 
hall. Mahmud s expedition w'as of little use ; for by the time 
he reached Dahanu, news was brought that his slavc- 
' admiral, Malik Aya^, had inflicted a grievous defeat upon 
the Portuguese near Bombay, sinking one of their largest 
vessels and killing nearly 20,000 men. The check thus 
given to the Portuguese was of only a temporary nature ; 
for from the year A.D, 1536, when Sultan Bahadur of 
Gujarat died, they gradually but surely strengthened their 
influence and hold upon all the ports of the We.stern 
littoral from Diu to Goa, being assisted in no small 
degree by the internecine dissensions which broke out among 
the nobles of Gujarat, 

By the year 1572 the old Sultanate was*swept away; 
and upon its ruins rose the Mughal dominion, established 
by Akbar, whose moderation and friendly feeling towards 
the Portuguese is attributed partly to the presence in his 
seraglio of a certain lady of Portugal, and partly also to the 
guidance of Kodolfo Atjuaviva, the Jesuit Pather, who, 
together with Antonio de Monserrato and Prancisco Enriques, 
was summoned by Akbar from Goa,'**' 

Here then ends the tale of our island during the period 
of Mahommedan supremacy. The very indefiniteness of the 
story seems to us proof of the comp<irative indifference 
displayed by the Moslem tow'ards our Heptanesia, and of the 
^shadowy nature of their dominion over these islands. Search, 
as one may, for proofs of their connection with Bombay, 
wne cannot with certainty say more than this, that the an¬ 
cestors of our KonkanI Mahommedans once dwelt in Mahim, 
that a Moslem command<ant and garrison were from time to 
time stationed on the island, and that on four or five 
occasions our island gave shelter to stem warriors, w*ho chose 
it^as the scene of their struggles with the servants of other 
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Moslem potcTitriie.s. We are iticliiied to believe ihat Musiilman 
supremacy was liiiie more than theoretical, catid that the care 
of the people, anti internal administration were practically in 
the hands of tributary Hindu Rais or Chieftains, such as he 
of Mahim. who married his daug’htcr to a prince of ihe^ 
Ahm^labad Monarchy In J432, or the Rai of Bhiundl, who, 
according to a stone relic bearing the date 1464, tvas in the 
habit of making grants of land to the Inhabitants of his 
possessions. And this being so, one is better able to under¬ 
stand the almost complete absence of Musulman relics, rich 
either in architectural beauty or in historical interest. Our 
lieptanesia had passed from the position of a chosen land, 
the new home of sturdy colonists and politicians like Bhimdev 
ot Devgiri to that of a small and unimportant military outpost, 
the civil administration of which was entrusted to petty 
Hindu Chiefs, who, being tributaries, did not feel it incum¬ 
bent upon them to prosecute with vigour the further colo¬ 
nisation and enrichment of their territories. 

It was not till after the establishment of Portuguese 
rule upon the western coast of India, not till after Musulman 
coast-villages had been burned, the men butchered and the 
women led away captive in the bitter crusade, waged by the 
devotees of the Virgin against the followers of the Prophet, 
that the bulk of the higher-class Mahommedan population 
emigrated to our island. And it was not till iSjS A. D. 
that any Mahommedan writer was found to point proudly 
to Bombay, lying midway betw'een the islands of Salsette 
and Kolaba, and s,!}' ** 1 he best of all things are the middle¬ 
most,’ ' 

A tinal word is permissible on the subject of the Naitias or 
Konkani Mahommedans. Their original home in these islands 
was, as we have seen, at Mahim. On the advent of the 
Portuguese, large numbers of them who dwelt upon the shores 

the words iiiirtMlcs^ IVninii wlio wrulc “(lie JJlil-i.aiiinSHi'’ 
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of the mainliind, emigrated to Bombay proper and founded 
. a colony on land subsequently incUidetl within the Fort, 
Following at first the profession of ship-mastersp nakhodas, 
ships officers and sailors, the community gradually throve, 
turned its attention to commerce and official business, and 
rapidly became the most influential A'lahommedan class in 
Bombay, fn consequence of the scare caused in Bombay 
by the troubles with Haider .^i, and by the offer of Napoleon 
Buonaparte to assist Citoyen Tippu/' and siibsequentiv 
^ in consequence of the great fire, the old Mahommedan com¬ 
munity of the Fort was given building sites in “Old 
other regions, situated to the north-west of 
the present site of the Crai^'ford Markets i and again, when 
the present Infantry lines to the east of the markets were 
constructed, a large number of Konkani dwellings were 
removed to new streets northward of the Paidhoni or 
Foot-wash. 

The one architectural legacy of early Mahommedan rule 
is the shrine of the Saint Makhdum I’akih All Paru, built 
upon the eastern side of the town of Mahim. The inner side 
of the dome, tvhich rises above the shrine, is ornamented with 
an Arabic Inscription in gilt, giving the name and elates of 
the birth and death of the Saint. Southward thereof lies 
the grave of his mother and other kindred. During the rule 
* of the Mughals (in H. 1085 t A. D. 1674), and shortly after 
Bombay had become a British possession, the shrine was 
wholly repaired. To the north of the domed enclosure is a 
wooden mosque, near which stands a very ancient step-w'ell, 
doubtless intended for the ablutions of the Faithful. From 
the position of certain old graves and other mural structures, 
which are only revealed to view at low-tide, it appears that 
the sea was originally at a far greater distance from the 
shrine than it is at preseiU ; and in all probability, at the 
hopr iivhen the Hindu Rat ruled the land under the eye of a 
•military official of Qujarat, our isUnd of Mahim covered a 
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considerably wider area than in 1843, when Mr. Murphy 
prepared his chart of the seven islands of Bombay,^ 

• Tbft fbllowinij^ ifute U]»n IfH raoequcs hjhJ shdnes of Dofobay bob been Idndly' !iupp£i«l 
by Kl^iaji Bab^ur Faltuilab J-^tfui[ab i — 

'^Excepi Lbe Jamd oofle of Uw mi^si^Lvii!. of fkwnbfty cUmi any ipwai 

iusllquity. The daLtf of tJtf con^t fLiction of tbc Ja-mi M oisqLio in d^h'ablo from ihe clirono- ^ 

^fam ^ f Jii/m£i^Miraf Of sUip of tbu worid to come" in alliiiikHi to the 

Structure beiti^ erected a Link, at>d tbe of Ibc biters—/iiAitj jind - 

amdunls Id lai^A. D, iSoa. The Lmk over which lltemoekfUC was bdtll formedr Tt is 
EiaSdn pari of on old (ettliplc which btodd near ihc mosque, Ix. wtis Iramferrod by GovommeoL 
to a certain inEuflolial fujadman of tho rich ynwflwrf buEi^ra^ whose name was S'athd 
PaltelL ll was at first tdd smill to witll justtM lay claim to tbc filio Jii md or Jdwii I the 
EDDsqiijc which co|Xc4rtivEly can hold the wIh^ pm^’er-sa^yiilff f4iElJlful of a town.* J| was 
re-bui:it, it i-^ saidp in the mutiny year by die nm-Konkoni Musalmans, ctiicny with ihc lielp of tfaL- 
billchers. il was ag^ain repaired and extended and eelir^ed i n 18374 ut Ibe ex,peffse of Mr. 
MULhamnrtad Ali Rc^fhay. A sturey wmi added to il ami shops 10 ^erve as the detwiaule of Uw 
tn^ue addei. ITie income of ail ihc proj^ties with which Ihe twffiqoe Ls endowed amount* 
to no tiHis than Rs ^OpOOo aikULiallyr The ikld6cjLiie and its properties are managed by a board 
OOftdsljn^ of twelve director^ niHl a Xa^ir. Tiw office of tite xVaiir has lalely been entFi 4 atod 
to il Mni^tlnum gdtktleman, :l Konkani, who hi- a graduate of llie Bontbay Univiatabv The 
Knakani: elmneal also predominates in llm ditrcloirnte of ibe IhstllullOfl. Tiie la-laff of the 
/dflti consists of an Imam or Prayor-lender who^ duties arc to load the pniycrs on 

Fridays and ihe two/d holidnysH He htxs two asshitafits lo cbJI ihe TciinV—tl«? Ajdftn 
Or prayer-caJ] —and hdp tum in taking his place during smal L evory^day pmveni. Tliere 
u attached to the mosque a svell pud stalf of ceacbmp a fully qualified ^MauUvl and several 
assbianto^ il is the doty oF tliTs staff to ^ive ^^raldtoc^ iiunructiofT. to any Musaln^n W'ho 
Efesirooft of receiving ii in religi^uji maticf, both from Amble and Persian book^. Besides 
ihiSp tho ditefor Jdml Alosque, ihero are the SAi-Tdr i^losquc situated in tlio quarter of Umt 
name uoat Ma^jid Baoderp with an antmaJ income of Rs. 11 .ooOp Uie Zakany^-ab htosquo 
built by Haji ZiikHri>'ya]i, ilie ^«?ut Memoti pKilantJjroplst, at Ivhadak near Mondvi, widi 
an tpcomc oTR^l 5,000, the I smalt Habib Mosque near Paidboniiijc 4^500)^. Tlieru 4^rc, 

besides th^bCi many small mosque^v, cadi slriset jmd communhy having generally a mfosque 
of ks Own. 

Then tliere is the ahrine of Sheikh Misrf at Sivn. It is noticed In Murpb/s map of 
Bombay, t8|3. TtterS is a shrine of Sayyid Rsidruddin f ai Bhendi Umarkliadi has 

Ihe shrines of ^^yyid Niiamuddia * and Sayyid Badniddin, Dcngn ha^ thv^slirinc oF a »ainL * 
named .Wuk Shdh Sat-Tar t hat of Sayyid H usein J, Dofi^Tar Ihat of Sayyid H isd m Uddiop^ 

Cawaaj L PattcU s Tank has the sluine of Sana Shah- In the Esplajiade^ adyiining tlio 
G- 1 . P. RaiWay lino, duH* ialho amah COtUj^c-like shrine of Pedro-Shih*-. a ChrisliJV^ 
Convert to la^fn who obUMUcd the honour of sanetity, \Vithuj tins H:^mpouiid of iho stafiot; 
and to its MuthroisL is the shrine of Biiimill^ ShAhn l^re 19 Elie cenotaph Of ShiJi Ddval 
in Kumbhnrw^nda, that of 55 h 4 b Madir in Dcm-Tar and another in Bbendi Bazaar. X-ear 
Kblaba Light House Saint Shilh Haean Ghawti lies fttshrirted. Them 19 tlie shrine of 
Mama Hnjani at the end of Ihe Hornby VelUrd TMa h included m Murph/s Map 
but the more prospenouii bhrine of HAji Ah, at thr head of the VeHard, at a litUe distance fn»n 
the short on a small rock, is not showti in the plan- 

■ The windydmj CM- codeClivc t? generally cotlFoundeiJ with /hn^i=a Friday, Mosques 
of the dimensions of this mosque arc cbIIhI Jama, mosques from a mUtaken notion of being 
mosques where the Friday pra>'er» are said, 

t Died H. lios ,^,D» ij9(L s pied H, A.D. i7s«, Died H. 1:5, A.O, 

; „ H, 1J07A.D 1591, 0 H. i z 33 :A.D, 1816^ •* „ I?. IJ45 A.D. 1819k* 


CHAPTER IIL 


p Nossa Senhora de Esperanca. 

I 

The third period of our island’s histor)', dealing with 
the characteristics and legfacies of Portuguese proprietorship, 
commences, properly speaking, with the cession of the island 
in 1534 by Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat* But for a dearer 
perception of the gradual growth of Portuguese influence, 
it were well to take a backward glance towards the opening 
years of the siitteenth century, and briefly remark the chain 
of events, which eventually culminated in the inclusion of our 
island among the possessions of the King of Portugal, 

In the latter half of December 150S, then, we find Don 
Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, 
setting sail from Cannanore to Diu with a fleet of 19 vessels, 
and 1,600 soldiers and marines, four hundred of whom hailed 
from the Malabar Coast. The object of the Viceroy was to 
punish ‘Mir Hosain ’ (Amir Hussein), who had been des* 
patched by Mamluk, Sultan of Cairo, with an Egyptian 
fleet to expel the men of Portugal from India. Leaving 
Angediva, the Portuguese fleet headed direct for Dabhol, 
then a city of considerable wealth and influence, and reached 
the port on the 30th December. The Portuguese wasted no 
time in getting ashore, divided their forces into three parties, 
mid commenced a simultaneous attack upon the three city 
^ates. The defence of the city w’as courageously maintained, 
until the Viceroy seeing that a flanking movement alone 
gave hopes of success, deputed Nuno Vaz Pereira to force 
an entry by another path. The defenders thus attacked in 
rear, became demoralized and fled, some to the mosques and 
others to the mountains;‘and the engagement, which had 
lasted for five hours and resulted in a Portuguese loss of 
’ sixteen mert and of jtfteen hundred tin the side of the defend- 
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ers, came to an abrupt conclusion. The booty captured 
b} the Poitngfuese amounted to 1,50,000 ducats ^ but all » 
looting on a large scale was prevented by the firing and 
speedy destruction of the town Leaving Dabhol on the 
5th January 1509, the Portuguese paid their first visit to our^ 
islanct-on the twent>-first day of the same month j for, having 
. seized a Gujarat barque in ‘ the river of Bombay.' the cargo of 
which did not satisfy their requirements, they landed at 
Mahim for the purpose of obtaining wood and other neces- 
sarles. So frightened were the inhabitants at the recent fate 
of Dabhol that they fled from the Fort, and allowed the new 
arrivals to land unmolested. According to Caspar Correa, 
author of the ‘ Lendas, ’ “the Viceroy departed from Dabhol, 
passed by Chaul which he did not enter, to avoid delay, 
and cast anchor ai Bombay where the people, terrified, fled 
away. Our men captured many cows and some blacks, 
who were hiding among the bushes, and of whom the good 
were kept and the rest were killed. The Vicerov, happening 
to see a well-disposed black being carried awa>-, ordered 
him to be set free, on condition of his taking oath accord¬ 
ing to his law, that he would convey a letter to Diu and 
deliver it to Malik Ayass. The poor black, delighted at the 
prospect of freedom, consented, and the letter was delivered to 
Malik Ayaz twenty days before the arrival of the fleet.’’ 

rowards Diu the expedition then proceeded, and arrived ’ 
on the 2nd February 1509. Between g and to o'clock on 
the following morning a xharp engagement took place 
between the Portuguese and Malrk Ayaz, who with Mir 
Hosam had prepared to resist the attack with a fleet of 20& 
vessels. The Portuguese gained a complete victory, the 
ships of the Musulmans xverc plundered, Mir Hosain was 
senously wounded, and the colours of the “ Soldan " {Sultan) 
were despatched as a trophy to Pdrtiigal, 

The victory of Diu doubtless heightened the desire of 
the Portuguese to build S, fortress at that,place, add led to the’ 
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despatch of two embassies, one In 1513^11(1 another in 1514, 

. to Stihan Bahadur, for the purpose of neg'otiating for a site. 
Owing to the action of Malik Ayax, the einbasstes n»et with 
little success; but, when the second, consisting of Diogo 
Fernandes, Diogo Teixeira, and a Hindu interpreter, Gana- 
potam (Ganpatrao), conferred with the SuUan at M^idova] 
(Ahmedabad), our island of Mahim was offered as an alterna¬ 
tive site. This, however, was refused by the ambassadors, on 
the ground that they were not authorised to accept any site 
but Dill. 

In 1517, during the Governorship of Dom Soares de 
Albergaria, one hears of Dom Joao de Monroyo entering 
the Bandora creek with seven pinnaces and defeating the 
Commandant of the Mahim Fort. “ Monroyo,*’ writes 
Barras, “arrived at the river of Mahim, where he found a 
ship coming from the Red Sea with merchandise. The crew, 
to save themselves, entered the river and ran aground. They 
saved themselves with the best they had, and the rest was 
taken by our men, who carried all to ChatiL At this capture 
the Captain of Mahim, named Xeqneji (Shaik-jt) took great 
affront, not only by reason of the vessel having been captured 
before his eyes, but also because his fortress had been 
bombarded. On the departure of our men, he hastily 
despatched three pinnaces after them, to stop the passage 
at Chau] point. Having attacked our men, the latter 
behaved in such a manner that his pinnaces took to 
^flight."* 

Between 1532 and 1534, when Dom Duarte de Minezes 
Tvas Governor of Goa, the Portuguese were constantly 
prowling in the neighbourhood of Bombay for the ships 
of the Mahommedan, and on one occasion drove Malik Ayaz 
and his fleet to take shelter in Bombay harbour; ivhile in 
1528-29 Lopo Vaz, with 4cr ships, j,odo Portuguese and some 
native levies, overtook the Gujarat fleet on its voyage from 

^ ‘ ^ E)crnd;Ls jiy ;i. Vdl lU^ E^^ik |, Clwup. 111. 
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Chaiii to Dill near the island of Bombay, defeated and 
destroyed half the enemy’s ships, and captured a considerable 
number of prisoners and a quantity of cannon and ammuni¬ 
tion, He then seized a fort (Mahim Fort) “ belonging" to the 
King of Cambay,’' who was at war with “ Nizamuluco, the 
Lord qf Chaul,” and handed it over to the latter. “ The fleet 
of the King of Cambay,” writes Gasper Correa, “consisted of 
6S pinnaces under the command of a son of Carnalmaluco 
(Kamal Malik), Governor and Captain of Din, and of Alii 
Shah. Lopo Vaz de Sampayo with his fleet anchored ofl 
a small island, where the pinnaces of Alli Shah also iay. 
The latter ^vent away with his rowing boats to the rnouth of 
the Thaiia river and there cast anchor. During the night the 
Governor sent Vincent Correa to spy upon the enemy. He 
saw all their boats drawn up at the landing-place, with the 
ejiceplion of two which kept watch at the mouth of the river, 
Alli Shah under cover of night sailed for the iVagoina river, 
with 20 well-equipped galleons, having galleries at the stern 
adorned with pictures (texts from the Koran). Thither fol¬ 
lowed Lopo Vaz, and ordered Heitor de Sllveira to engage the 
enemy in battle, which he accomplished successfully, return¬ 
ing to the fleet with a prize of 22 fustas. 'Fhe latter then 
pursued the fugitive Alli Shah to a neighbouring fortress, 
pillaged the country and captured much artillery. To escape 
further annoyance, the Thanadar of Thana made himself 
tributary to the Portuguese, and promised to pay them 
annually a sum of 2,000 pardaos, Heitor de Silveira then . 
returned to Bombay, 'vhere he was received with great ova¬ 
tions; and when on the 20ih March, 1529, the Viceroy return-*^ 
ed to Goa, Heitor was left behind with 20 bargatlns, 2 
gal loots and 300 men to harass the coast as far as Cambay. 

1 1 was during the three months previous to the burst of 
the monsoon that Heitor and his men made repeated in¬ 
cursions into our island of Bombay and neighbouring 
isles, and gave the title of ‘ a ilha da boa vida ' (thd Island of 
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the Gopd Life) to our Heptatiesia, in vleiv of the abundant 
■ food, refreshment and enjoyment which they supplied,’' * 

It was in connection with the decision ,ind attempt tp 
^capture the fortress of Din in 153^3 that oiir island a_^ain 
comes into prominence. '* Melique Soca,” the Captain of the 
Fort, having" been deprived of his position by Sultan Bahadur, 
approached the Governor of Goa, Nuno da Cunha, and sug¬ 
gested a joint capture of the citadel. Xuno da Cunha, agree¬ 
ing to the suggestion, provided the Malik with a pass and 
w*ith a Reet under the commaitd of Caspar Paes, and then set 
about preparations for an attack upon his own account He 
collected the largest Reet ever seen in India, consisting of 
'*400 sail including many large ships, but mostly small 
vessels fitted out by natives, " t held a grand naval review in 
the harbour of Bombay, and a general parade of all his forces 
upon the plain, now known as the Esplanade, taking a roll 
from each captain of the Portuguese soldiers and sailors, and 
of the captive slaves who could fight and assist and the num¬ 
ber of musketeers and of the people such as servants.'*t The 
muster showed the forces to consist of 3,600 soldiers and 1,460 
seamen (all Portuguese), 2,000 men from Malabar and Kanara, 
8,000 slaves, 5,000 native seamen and 3,000 musketeers. The 
review ended, the fleet sailed to Damaun, w'hich was speedily 
captured, and thence to the island of Bete (Shial Bet), which 
surrendered after a stern struggle. Diu was bombarded, bui 
managed U> hold out against the besiegers ; whereupon N'uno 
Ida Cunha retired to Goa, leaving Antonio Saldanha with 6 d 
vessels to cruise in the Gulf of Cambay and harass the enemy. 

t 

In March and April of the year 1531 Saldanha rapidly seized 
and burned the cities of Mohuva, Gogo, Buisar, rarapiir, 
Mahim.J Khelva, Agasi and Surat; then, leaving the fleet in 
charge of Dom Antonio de Silveira, embarked for Goa. 

• Dr, da Ctailyi that our Vfoa tin? oT Ca ■ Jslt? of LaVCn' 

^ PortuK^iOac In Jniita 

^ : Danv^ens i>, 402 ^ ghcs Mphiin : bul Dr, O4 [h;il the Iqnrnii^ Kd i^hjin 
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In 1532 we hear of Nuno da Cunha taking the city of 
Bassciii; and finally making Than a, Bandora, the isUind of • 
Mahim and the island of Bombay tributary to the Portuguese. 

Meanwhile Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat had grown ap-^ 
prehensive of the power of the Moghal, and observing the 
succesf>es obtained by Portuguese arms, determined to enJist 
their aid. Accordiogly in 1534 he despiUched “Shah 
Khawajeh” to the Portuguese, wdth an offer to handover 
Bassein with all its dependencies and revenues by sea and 
land.* On the 33rd December 1534 was signed on board the 
galleon St, Matheus by Dr. Garcia da Orta, Marlin Affonso 
and others, the Treaty of Bassein, whereby Sultan Bahadur 
“gave and bequeathed to the King of Portugal from that day 
forth and for ever the City of Bassein, its territories, islands, 
and seas, with all its revenues, in the same ;vay as he, the 
Sultan Bahadur, King of Gujarat, held them before, provided 
all vessels from the Kingdom of Gujarat bound for the Red 
Sea should first call at Bassein for passes and on return 
voyage call there again in order to pay duties under penalty 
and risk of ser/-ure. ' 

Thus passed out Heptanesia out of the hands of the 
Mahommedan and became the property of the men of 
Portugal. 

The surrender of Bassein and Bombay tvas confirmed a 
year later by a treaty of peace and commerce between Sultan * 
Bahadur and Nuno da Cunha, dated October 25th, 1535, 
whereby also the Portuguese were permitted to carry out th^ 
long-desired work of building a fortress at Diu. During the 
ten years which followed the Portuguese were constantly at 
war with Adil Khan, the Gujarat King in the North, and with 
the Zamorin of Calicut in the South ; while troubles arose 
also at Malacca, and Diu w'as besieged by the 'l urks under 
“ Sole\man Badshaw,'* Governor df Cairo. The main result 
was the impoverishmem of the Portuguese Treasury, ajid 

■ Djut¥w' in Tndia^ jn, 4^6^ * * 
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complete inability on the pan of Portugal to suitably reward 
the services of her distinguished servants. 

This lack of money may^ in some degree, have iiecessitaU 
ed the grant of lands as rewards for meritorious actions, and 
given rise to the feudal system of tenure, which obtained in 
our islands throughout the era of Portuguese dominion. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that, under the Sultans 
0/ Gujarat, a system approximating to the feudal had been in 
force throughout Bassein, Bombay, Salsette and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
system, it is welUknowu that from 1534 onwards, all the 
territory, of which the Portuguese were masters, was divided 
up into manors or fiefs, the land being granted to deserving 
persons at a nominal rental of 4 to 10 per cent,, and the leases 
being renewable either yearly, triennially, or, in some cases, 
for a period of one to three lives. For distinguished services, 
and to Churches or Religious orders, the lands were granted 
ill perpetuity. In return, the King of Portugal claimed 
military' service from the tenant, which might be commuted 
into a tax at the discretion of the authorities and Comptroller 
of the Treasury. 

In the general distribution of estates, which occurred after 
1534, the third of our Heptanesia, the old island of Mumba- 
devi or Mumbai, was let to one Mestre Diogo, as tenant or 
foreiro, for an annual quit-rent of 1,432^^ pardaos, payable 
at the Royal Treasury In Bassein. The precise terms and 
date of this early lease are unknown. Dom Simao Botelho, 
who was Comptroller during this early' period, mentions in 
ffis “Tombo** that, “ according to the old fora I or rent-roll, 
the income of our island and its dependencies was 14,400 
foedeas, and later 1,375 pardaos. The island or Kasba of 
Mahim n'as rented for 36,057 foedeasj and the Mandovim, that is 
the Mandvi or Custom Hoilse of Mahim, for 37,973 foedeas. 

, * OiW fee«fca wassi j itiisi 4 ^ tMig«==i ptirdao; ,5 pies 
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The isknd of Mazag^on yielded 8,500 foedeas, Mombaj’m 
or Bombay, 17,000. The four villages of Parel, Vadala, Sion 
and Worli were granted by the Viceroy, Dom Joao de Castro, 
to Manuel Serrao for 413 pardaos; while the villages of 
Trombay and Chimbur were given to Dom Roque Telles de * 
Minezcs, and the Maiidovim of Walkeshvar to a Hindu, 
named ' Posaji,' for 60 foedeas. Simao Botelho refers to these 
places in his “Tombo" under the titles of Parell, Varella, 
V'arel, Syva, Turumba, Chamburand V^alepuecar. 

Whether .Mestre Diogo was really the first lord of the 
manor, as stated by Simao Botelho, Is open to some doubt; 
but in 1538 Garcia da Orta, the celebrated physician and 
botanist, who had journeyed to India four years previously 
with Martin ^ffonso de Souza, the Admiral of the Indian 
Seas, and had acted as one of the signatories of the Treaty of 
Bassein, became the owner of Bombay on paj-ment of a yearly 
quit-rent of i,432j^ pardaos, or some £ 8 ^ sterling. In his 
“Conversations on Drugs/’ the worthv phy.sician' speaks of 
the third of our Heptanesiaa.s “ the island of which the King 
had made him a gift, he paying a quit-rent for it *’ (“Mombalm 
terra e ilha de que El Rei iiosso senhor me fez merce, aforada 
em fatiota "). 

Let us glance for a moment at the value of the island 
about this date. Previous to the year [ 534, the quit-reii t of the 
island IS stated to have been 14.400 foedeas, which, in all pro- 
babihtj^ represents the rent paid during the era of Musulman 
dominion to the Gujarat monarch^ A year later the rent* 

changed to 1 7,000 foedeas, in 1536^1 23,000 foedeas. in 
1537 to 29,000, and in 1538 to 27,000 foedeas. In 1539 wg 
remark a further enhancement to 26,292 foedeas, in i uo to 
28,140. in .541 to 28,000, in 1542 to 30,000, in 1543 to 
31 , 000 , and m 1544 and 1545 to 38,500 foedeas. in 1546 a 
quit-rent of 1.175 P-daos, and in 1548 of 1,43^^^ parLs 
was payable by the lord of the manor. The value of (he isla«d 
therefore, Increased consiiferably subsequent to its'acquisition’ ' 
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by the Portug'uese, about the date of which event the total 
* revenues of our Heptanesia were classified as fkiows 
Mahim land Xs. 1,098; Customs Xs. 1,339; Maza^aum 
Xs, 300, Mombaim Xs. 698; Total Xs. 3,335. 

The most noteworthy feature of the island was the 
“Oulnta "or Manor-house, which, according to Sir ^ames 
Campbell, was built some time between 1538 and 1626, on the 
spot where the .Arsenal now stands, behind the Town Hall. 
The nucleus of what Fryer described in later years as “a 
pretty welUeated but ill-fortified bouse " must have been in 
existence at the time Garda da Orta owned the island, and was 
situated, as old records tell, “in a park with pleasure 
grounds, at the cacabe of Bombaim, the principal seal of the 
island near the little fort.” We hear of this building in 1626, 
when David Davies, the English navigator, who describes it as 
a combined warehouse, priory and fort, makes the following 
entry in the log-book of his ship, “ the Discovery ’ “The 
13th October we went into the Bay of Bombay and rode without 
the stakes. The 14th, the‘Morris ’ and the Dutch ships went 
in near .the Great House 10 batter against it, in which battery 
three of the ‘ Morris ‘ ordnance split; the same day we landed 
300 men, English and Dutch, and burnt all their cadjan houses 
and took the Great House with two Basses (small cannon) of 
brass and one Saker (heavy cannon) of iron. The 15th, all 
* our men embarked aboard the ships, being Sunday, in the 
evening, and left the Great House, which was both a warC' 
house, a priory and a fort, all afire, burning with other good 
houses, together with two new frigates not yet from the stocks 
nbr fully ended ; but they had carried away all their treasure 
and all things of any value, for all were run away before our 
men landed,*' f 

Of the products of the island Dr, Garcia da Orta parti¬ 
cularly mentions the Cocoanut palm, Brab palm, the Jack fruit 

• UnfitLb&sIied Riecoies pirinted a( Lifbcin in 1868, Veil. V, p, ^2. 

t Rep»-t ugio^ Ih« Old tteo^ribof the Indi* Offitr, t>y Sir George ^Jl^d^'elxr, pp, 214,31 j. 
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tree. t[\z i^Eit^cnta^famimlnria') and the Jangoma, of* 

which very tew specimens still exist tn Bombay. Lastly, 
there were mango-trees, one of which supplied the lord of the 
manor with fruit “ twice a year, once about Christmas, and 
•again at the end of May,”* To this day there exist in Maza-'' 
gon two trees, which bear a double crop of mangoes every 
year; while in the village of Vaddem, Goa, one D. Maria 
Ptirifica^So de Minezes owns a tree, which bears fruit all the 
year round, and is usually rented to His Excellency the 
Governor of Goa. Cocoanuts and rice formed the staple pro¬ 
ducts of the island of Mahim ; Mazagon and Sion were noted 
for their salt-pans, while the numerous settlements of Kolis 
were responsible for a large supply of fish, which was dried 
upon the islands and then forwarded to Bassein for sale to 
the Moors (Mahommedans), 

And what of the population of our Heptanesia? So far 
as existing records show, Bombiiy was composed of seven 
villages subordinate to two cacabes or chief stations, at which 
Customs duty was levied. These villages were Mahim, Pare!. 
Varella (Vadala) and Sy va (Sion), under the cacabe of Mahim, 
and Mazagon. Bombaim and Varel (Worli) under the cacabe of 
Bombaim.t In addition to these seven villages, however, 
there must have been smaller settlements, such as Kol-war or 


Cavel, the Kola-bhat orColaba village, Naigaon, Oongri, and 
others, which had existed from the date of old Hindu colonisa¬ 
tion, The cacabe of Bombaim was not very poptilous, for it 
contained some yeara later only “ eleven Portuguese cazadai 
or married settlers, and some native blacks (pretps aafuraes). 
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making altogether seventy mtisketeers able to serve in war. "• 

, The latter were probably of Koli or Bhantlari caste. I he 
Kolis formed, perhaps, the most numerous class at this dette, 
and dwelt ail over our Heptanesia from Colaba in the south 
'to Sion and Mahim in the north. Wearing then, as now, 
their distinctive emblem, a knife suspended from the , neck, 
these aboriginal cjlonists, for the most part, followed the 
callings of Ashing and agriculture, though a few may have 
been forced to relinquish these duties for that of palanquin- 
bearing, which formed the subject of many a petition and 
appeal during the earlier years of the British occupation. A 
v'cry much smaller community was that of the Moors (Maliom- 
medans), who, according to Garcia da Orta, were solely 
traders by sea. “They possessed the land first,'' writes the 
worthy physician, “and are called ‘ Nakias, ' which means 
mixed or made up first of the Moors who came from abroad 
and mixed themselves with the gentiles (H indus) of this land. ” 
One canuot help believing that a few Mahommedans of less 
mixed descent were .settled in Mahim or the cacabe ot Bom- 
baim ; but the bulk of the followers of Islam clearly belonged 
to the Konkani Musulman community, whose Arab and 
Persian ancestors had taken unto themselves wives from 
among the Hindu inhabitants of the W^est Coast of India, 
Then there were the Kunbis and Agrhs (Curiimbins), “who 
* cultivated the fields and sowed them with rice and all sorts of 
pulse;" there were Mails, who tended the orchards, and whom 
bhe Portuguese called ‘Hortelaos*; and thirdly “Piaes” (i.c., 
peons) or men-at-arms. We incline to the belief that these 
\vere Bhandaris, descendants of the men who came witJi Bhtm 
Raja and who held the island of Mahinri tor 8 years against 
the Mahommedan under the leadership ot their Sirdars, the 
Bhongles, At afvy rate, during the early British period, (he 
Bhandaris are spoken of being bred to arms from their 
infancy, and having a courage and fidelity which may be 

• ♦ Anluonio BwarTQ ‘ Uvrt diis das FcirtfikMall,' 
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depended upon," and as having shewn '■ notorious courage 
and zeal in the defence of the island when it was invaded by • 
the Sidi,’* Many of them were among the earliest converts 
to Chnstiatiity, and were organised by the fciiigltsh into a 
Militia, which was retained until the growth of the native 
army «ind the appointment of a local police force rendered 
their services no longer necessary* Other descendants of 
Bhima's retinue were also dwelling in Mahini, Bombay, and 
Farel; are spoken of as “ Pargs," that is to say, Prabhus, 
“who collect the rents of the King and of the inhabitants and 
their estates, and are also merchants." Three other com¬ 
munities are mentioned by Dr. Garcia da Orta as inhabiting 
the territories of Bassein, “the Baneanes (Banias), who are 
such as fullyobserve the precepts of “ Pythagoras,*’ the 
“ Coaris or Hsparcis " (Parsis), “ whom we Portuguese call 
jews, " and “the Deres’* or “ Karazes, " “a people despised 
and hated by all* They do not touch others, they eat every¬ 
thing, even dead things. Each village gives them its leavings 
to eat. Their task is to cleanse the dirt from houses and 
streets.” Of these three classes, the last named alone probably 
dwelt upon our island during the earlier period of Portuguese 
dominion* The nature of their duties must have rendered 
their presence a necessity in both cacabes; but the Banias 
and Parsis did not, so far as one can judge, actually form 
settlements upon our Heptanesia, until after the English had * 
laid the foundations of their world^wide trade. 

Now the history' of Portuguese dominion in VV’estern 
India is, to a large extent, the history of the foundation and 
growth of their religious orders ; and it was not long before 
our Heptaliesia became acquainted with them. Shortly after 
the year 1534, and during the episcopate of Dom Fr* Joao de 
.-\lphodse de Albuquerque, a Franciscan friar, Fr, Antonio de 
Porto, set sail for Bassein and Bonfbay. One of the conditions 
of the Treaty of Bassein was that “a sum of 5,000 larins, (a 
Persian coin = six pence),'iwhich had hith^no been applied out* 
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of thii revervues of Bassein lo the Moslem mostjiieii was to 
continue to be so appHeil but so vig'orously did Fr. Antonio 
and others of his order set about the dissemination ot their 
creed, that an order was passed by the King' of Portugal to 
utilise all such moneys for the benefit of missions in Bombay 
and Basaeln. Besides converting some ten thousand natives 
in Bassein, Thana, Mandapeshvar and neighbouring localities, 
the Franciscans also built the well-kiiovvo Church of St, Michael, 
which exists to this day in Upper Mahim, at the north-end of 
the Lady Jamsetjl Road, opposite to the Collector's bungalow. 
Doin Antonio Pedro da Costa, late Archbishop of Daniaun, 
remarks in his Relatorio da Nova Diocese," that “ Foi esia 
egrega fnndada cm 1310, e a prime via que os Portugueses 
cdificaram iia i!ha de Bonibaim”; which, beii^g interpreted, 
means “this church was built in 1510, and is the first that the 
Portuguese built in the island of Bombay.” The statement is 
only partially correct; for, while admittedly the oldest 
Franciscan building in our island, this church was not built 
until after the arrival of Fr, Antonio, who reached our shores 
about A.D. 1534. 

The keynote of Portuguese action is given iit that historic 
remark of Vasco da Gama. “Vimos buscar Christaos c especiaria" 
(we come to seek Christians and spices). But the Christian 
was in their eyes of far more importance than the spices; and 
* they could not perceive that the forcible conversion of the one 
was in the end likely to o\'erthrovv the trade in the other. 
"That our Heptanesia were suitably situated for becoming the 
trade*ceutre of Western India, has been proved by later events; 
and had the Portuguese Government been able to restrain the 
troublesome and wan ton acts of oppression which their religious 
orders occasionally practised under the cloak of proselytising 
Keal, the population of Portuguese territory would not only 
have not decreased, but mi^ht also have increased simultane¬ 
ously with an increase of the islands' trade-relations. But the 
desire to iiiLlude the heathen within the fold was paramount; 
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and consequently ihc t-'ranciscaTi mission was followed In 154a 
by a Jesnli mission, ihe most notable member of vi'hich w;vs , 
St. Francis Xavier, and in 154S by the Dominican Order, 
established at Goa in 1545 by one Diogo Bennudes, who 
constantly, durinif his tours of inspection, visited oitr islands 
to confer with his friend, Garcia da Orta. St. b rancis Xavier 
lost no time in obtaining’ for the Jesuit Order a share of the 
money which was formerly set aside for the benefit of the 
mosques; and b)' the year 1 570 ** the Paulestiites, as the 
Jesuits were called, were resident in every town and village ot 
Portuguese territory, and had commenced building the church 
of St. Andrew at Band ora- Both Franciscan and Jesuit vied 
with one another in the erection of churches and the conversion 
of the inhabi^:ants of our islands. We hear of a chapel, 
dedicated to '“Nossa Senhora de Bom Conselho,” being built 
at Sion and affiliated to the church of St. Michael in 15^6 ; 
and in the same year of a church of “ Our Lady of Salvation ” 
being erected at Dadar. Both churches were the outcome of 
Franciscan zeal, and both exist among us to this day. The 
latter indeed is now the richest ot all churches, possesses landed 
property and several cocoanut groves, has three affiliated 
chapels at Parel, Worll and Matunga, and a large house, 
which has served on various occasions as the Portuguese 
episcopal residence, it was to this church that Dr. Fryer 
referred in 1673, in the words “at Salvasong the Franciscans ' 
enjoy another church and convent," The Franciscans were 
the original owners of *‘that Romish chapel" at Parel, which 
was confiscated fro in the Jesuits in 17*97 after serving as 
“Old Government House" and the residence of the present 
King-Emperor during his visit to Boinbay, as Prince of Wales, 
has finally been transformed into a Plague Hospital and 
Laboratory for the preparation of preventive and curative 
plague-serum. By the year tsSs the Franciscans had 
received charge of ^landapeshvar, ^lahim, Bombay, Karar^a, 
Mouivt Calvary and A gash i, in each of^which piaces was a* 
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StHte-'patd official, known as> “ ^ Pai Uos Christads. Their 
power, and Lhai of the Jesuits also, gradually but surely 
increased : a church of Xossh Senhora de lisperanta. Our 
Lady of Hope, rose upon the plain now called the Esplanade; 
and the aboriginal settlers of the KoLvar or Cavel became its 
earliest parishioners- The Romish ecclesiiistics earned larger 
revenues than even the King of Portugal himself; they 


founded a college at Bandra, which conferred degrees upon 
all manner of persons, and, according to a writer of the 
seventeenth century, “was not inferior as to the building 
nor much unlike those of our universities”; they lived 
sumptuously, and were in general so influential that even the 
General of the North at B:issein felt his position to be 
precarious- “ Few men,’* wrote Ovingtoii in. later years, 
“can enjoy very peaceable lives who have any fair possessions 
near the convents of the Jesuits; a pleasant seat and a 
fruitful plantation can hardly escape their gaining.One of 
the most remarkable portions of our Heptanesia. which 
escaped absorption by Franciscan or Jesuit priests was the 
island of Ma^tagon- By a Royal patent signed at Goa on the 
i8th Januarv 157a, the island was granted in perpetuity to the 
De Souza ffimily, Lionel de Souza having married Donna 
Anna Pessoa, the daughter of Antonio Pessoa, to whom 
Dorn Joao de Castro had originally granted the island in 
1547 on payment of an annual quit-rent of 195 pardaos. The 
revenues of the island had risen from 8,500 foedeas in 1534 to 
550 pardaos in I 547 < The patent of 1572 laid down that 

. the end of lt« 
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*' the village of Mazagao is given to Lionel dc Souza for ever 
and to his heirs, payii^g ever>' year 195 gold pardaos and , 
three silver tangas of six and-a-half double pice each. On the 
death of Lionel de Souza the village is to remain with L^onna 
.\nna Pessoa, Kay de Sou>ta and iNianoel de Souza, his wife 
and sons, that is to say, one half of the income to the two 
sons ” In the event of the sons dying before Donna Anna, 
the estate was to be shared by such of his descendants as 
Lionel de Souza might nominate by will and testament. In 
any case, the village was not to be sold, exchanged, or alienat¬ 
ed without the permission of the King of Portugal or the 
license of his Viceroy in India, 

By a later patent, dated June 3rd, 1637, the management 
of the Maza^on estate was handed over to Ray dc Souza with 
retrospective effect; and ‘^it being declared that Ray de 
Souza had no other son but Bernady D'Tavora, the King 
confirmed the stiid Bernady D'Tavora in the possession 
thereof, provided that he did not deprive the other heirs of the 
said Kay de Souza in their rights, and provided he did not 
sell, change or give the said village in any shape or manner 
whatever without license, as it was to fall entirely under the 
management of one person only.” It was a member of this 
family, one Alvares Peres da Tavora, who was lord of 
Mazagon at the time the English took possession of the 
island, paying for it a yearly rental of Xeraphins i,304-:3-z9. ' 

With the exception of some few cases, such as this, in 
which the lands of Bombay were apportioned among private 
persons of distinction, the bulk of the landed property had 
fallen by the close of the sixteenth century into the hands of 
religious orders. The Jesuits owned the largest share, and 
were virtually the proprietors of almost all the northern parts 
of the island, such as Mahtm, Worli, Dadar, Sion, Sewri, 
BycuIIa and Parel. The immense infiuence which on that 
account accrued to them might easily have been utilised.for 
the aggrandisement of th|; Portuguese pcjwer on sea and land ;■ 
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but iinlbrtu(V'itt?ly for tlic Stute, viiider ihe auspices of which 
they had first set foot in Bombay and neighbouring islands, 
iheir ill-advised actions not only precluded the growth of 
population and trade, but were a direct source of danger to 
their own cou it try me it. I he destructiou of Hindoo temples 
and Mahommedan mosques was persistently practised^ and 
resulted in the unrest and flight of those, who might under 
gentle treatment have colonised our islands and increased 
their commercial importance ; while the enormities which they 
permitted to be perpetrated upon individuals arc shadowed 
forth in the writings of the Jesuit Father, Francisco de Souza. 

There were cruising abotit the port of Bombay, ’ says he 
in the * Oriente Conquistado,' " two vessels belonging to 
Malabar Moors. D, Fernando de Castro, the Captain of 
Chaul, sent against them Malheos Ciomide, who returned to 
Chaul with one of the vessels, the Moor Captain and twenty- 
three prisoners. The prisoners were all sentenced to death, 
and six died without any one asking them if they would 
exchange the Koran for the Gospel. The remainder, includ¬ 
ing the captive captain, became Christians, and afterwards 
died with their captain as true soldiers ol Christ I Such 
treatment as this could not fail to alienate the people and 
provoke reprisals, such as that which occurred in December 
1570 at Thana. when ten galley loads of Malabar pirates 
pillaged the town and stole the great bell ot the Cathedral, 
while the people tvere celebrating the feast of “ Expectacao." 
The Intolerance of the priests, in sooth, was the cardinal point 
of a malady, which seized upon the whole frame of Portuguese 
supremacy. The Archbishop of Goa informed His Majesty 
the King of Portugal in 1629 that “ the greatest enemies to 
the State in India were her own people ; and among all the 
enemies of Portugal from within, none probably did greater 
harm to the Stale of India than the Jesuits : ” while in 1631 
we. find the Viceroy of Goa informing the King that the 
priests and monks paid no attention, to his ciders, thiii the 
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Jesuits had made tlierDselves masters of Travancore and 
Tuticoriii, and of the pearl-fisheries in those places, retained . 
bands of armed men at their own expense, and actually waged 
war by sea against Mis Majesty's captains. Ihey also held 
communication with the Outch and the Moors, and had 
usurped from the State the royal jurisdiction and revenues. 
They even went so far as to deny that the King of Portugal 
was lord of his possessions in India, openly neglected his 
mandates, and generally intrigued against the Government to 
which they were rightly subordinate, 

Now these internal troubles and feuds produced the 
Inevitable result; they paved the way for an advance of other 
Huropean nations. One Thomas Stephens, who is stated to 
have been thij first Englishman in India, was living in Goa, 
about 1579, as Rector of the College of Margao 1 and thence 
despatched to his father, a l-ondoii merchant, such advices as 
prompted the commercial community of London to pay 
considerable attention to the possibilities of an Indian Trade. 

As early as 1563 a Venetian merchant had travelled to the 
wesiern coast of India by way of the Persian Gulf, and 
described Cambay and Ahmed a had as places with an extensive 
commerce. He travelled from An kola to Goa In a palaiw^uin, 
and was attacked on the road by robbers, v^ho stripped hini 
naked and would have “ plundered him of all he possessed, if 
he had not before starting taken the precaution to conceal his * 
valuables in a bamboo/' But It was not until 1583 that 
the first Englishmen set forth for the western shores oi' 
India, in that year Ralph Fitch, John Newberry, Storie and 
LeciiSi choosing the same route as the Venetian, arrived at 
Goa, where the Portuguese, suspecting that they were come 
to trade, cast them into prison. Through the mediation of 
Thomas Stephens ihev were set free, whereupon Fitch re¬ 
turned to England, Leeds entered the service of the great 
Mogul, and one of the other two married an Eurasian 
and settled in Goa, . ■ ■ 
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Meanwhile certfiin English merchants presented a memo¬ 
rial to the Lords in Council, in which permission was asked 
to trade with ports bordering on the [ndian Ocean and the 
China Seas ; and a request was preferred for the Queen's 
license “ for three ships and three pinnaces to be equipped 
and protected in this trade, without being" subject to any 
other condition than that of payment of customs on their 
return." The meniortal was favourably received j and in 
1591 Captain Raymond was despatched with three ships, 
‘‘The Penelope,” Merchant Royal "and the*'Edward Bona- 
venture." The expedition met with no success; and after 
heavy losses at sea, a few survivors managed to reach Fal¬ 
mouth in the August of 1594- Captain Lancaster, one of the 
survivors, set on foot another expedition, which ^sailed in 1596 
with letters from the Queen to the Emperor of China, and was 
never heard of again. At length, on the s^nd September 

1599, an association of “ Merchant Adventurers'’ was formed 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, for the 
purpose cf establishing a trade between India and England. 
At the first general meeiing of the Association, held on the 
24th of the same month, it was resolved to apply to the Queen 
for her sanction ; which being received on the 16th October 

1600, a fiqet was prepared, and saiied from Woolwich under 
the command of Captain Lancaster on February 13th, 160r. 
Having visited Achin and established a factory at Bantam, 
Lancaster returned with a. cargo of pepper on the 11 th Sep¬ 
tember 1603. Emboldened by his success a fresh expedition 
set out in the year following uirder the command of Hawkins 
ol" the “ Hector," who, arriving at Surat vvdth a cargo of 
iron and lead, was allowed to land there peaceably, and 
thence started for Agra with a letter from King James to 
the Great Mogul. Failing to obtain permission from this 
potentate to establish a factoryf^ at Surat, Hawkins returned to 
England in 1612, But in the meanwhile Sir Henry Middle- 
ton, who commanded the sixth voyage of the London East 
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hidia Company, had sailed for India and anchored off the bar 
of Surat. Sir Henry had strict orders not to offer violence 
to the Portuguese, unless they were to openly assail him, 
as up to that date no colHsion had occurred between the 
representatives of the two nations in India, Of the insults ^ 
put upon him by the Portuguese, of their refusal to allow him 
to trade, or to take on board Captain Sharpeigh of the 
" Trades-Increase,” of the engagement between Nuno da 
Cunha and Captain Best off Surat, it is not our purpose 
to speak here. Let it suffice to say that Best^s dogged 
courage won from the Mogul a firman, authorising an English 
minister to reside at his court, and opening to the English the 
trade of Surat, In the January of 2615 tvas fought the naval 
battle at SwaMy, which may be said to have laid the founda¬ 
tion of the British Empire in Western India; and from that 
day forward we find the English gradually strengthening 
their position along the coast, joining with the Dutch sn 
blockading Goa, and finally in 1626 suggesting to the Dutch 
that they should unite with them in attacking and capturing 
Bombay. 

A description of our Heptanesia, as they were about 
this date, will be found in Antonio Bocarro’s work upon " The 
Plants of the Fortresses.” “Coming from seawards,” says he, 
“one must steer north-east, keeping clear on the sea-side 
of the islet of Candil (Colaba). There is a rocky ridge, which 
juts out southwards from the land, and extends half a league 
into the sea. It is all rock and is quickly covered by water,* 
so that if a vessel fails to take heed, she is sure to run agains{ 
it. On the land side there are houses of the Lord of the 
Manor. There is also a bastion, of the area of about ten 
paces, on which are mounted four iron guns. There is no 
soldier in this bastion, nor anything for its defence, except 
what the Lord of the Manor supplies at his own cost, without 
any charge to the Royal Treasury. The small and scattered 
population of Bombay consists of eleven Portuguese families. " 
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These, together with the blacks, make up seventy musketeers. 
These houses of the Lord of the Manor included the ‘‘Ouinta’' 
or Great House, which in i66i belonged to Donna ignez. 
de Miranda, then lady of the Manor or “Senhora da llha,” 
“Around the house,” wrote Fryer, “was a delicate garden, 
voiced to be the pleasantest in India. This garden of Eden 
or place of terrestrial happiness, w'ould put the searchers 
upon as hard an inquest as the other has done its posterity. 
The walks which before were covered with nature’s verdant 
awning, and lightly pressed by soft delights, are now open to 
the sun and loaded with hard)'' cannon. The bowers dedicat¬ 
ed to rest and ease are turned into bold rampires for the 
watchful sentinel to look out on. Every tree that the airy 
choristers made their charming choir trembles qt the rebound¬ 
ing echo of the alarming drum ; and those slender fences, oniy 
designed to oppose the s)'lvan herd, arc thrown down to erect 
others of a more warlike force.*’ Before the English came, 
the garden was doubtless all that Fryer described it to be. 
South of it lay the settlement or parish of “ Palav ” (Apollo), 
opposite which, and in the sea, were set the fishing-stakes 
of the KoHs, w'ho dwelt in Old Woman's island, as it 
was subsequently called, and in ptirts of the island of Bombay 
proper. W'est of the garden lay the wide stretch of the 
Maidan, terminating in the orchards and groves, which reach¬ 
ed to the foot of Malabar Hill. There were several houses of 
the Indo-Portugucse, Bhandaris, KoUs and Agris scattered 
among these groves; there was the fair-sized village of Cave), 
forming a portion of the Maidan or Esplanade parish i and 
northward of it several dank fields, reserved for rice-culti¬ 
vation. Though the Srigundri still existed at the extremity 
of the hill of the Malabars, the old Temple of Walkeshvar, 
built by the Silahara, had been cast down; so also the shrines 
of Mahalaxml and her sisters had, for the time being, dis¬ 
appeared from our shores, the goddesses waiting in conceal¬ 
ment until a milder-feeling should prevail towards the old 
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deities of HinduisTn. North of Don^n, inhabited by Kolis 
and perhaps by a few Parbhu and Brahmin itihahiiants, 
lay the isle and Manor of Maza^on, possessed by the legal 
descendants of the DeSouza family, and serving as the home 
of Portuguese, Kolis, Agris, Mails, Bhandans, and perhaps a 
few Hindu “scrivains" or clerks. The northern isles, as 
we have remarked, were wholl)'' given over to the Jesuits, 
who owned houses and demesnes in Parel, Sion, and Mahim, 
The latter island was probably peopled by the Portuguese 
in small numbers, by Parbhus, Brahmins of Palshikar and 
perhaps Shenvi caste, a few Moors or Mahomedans, and the 
lower classes of Hindus, Similarly at Naigaon the Parbhu 
and Brahmin must still have been resident, though the latter 
found it a harder task than the former to maintain a livelihood 
and reputation among those who, once his disciples, had 
beefi largely persuaded or forcibly driven to become Chris¬ 
tians. The Parbhu, on the contrarj-, being a man ofbusiness, 
could still comfortably subsist by petty trading or by acting as 
a rent collector and agent of Portuguese landlords, Parel 
and Sion sheltered the Portuguese priests, and various classes 
of Hindus, both orthodox and converts, and contained the his¬ 
toric chapel, which has been finally metamorphosed into 
the Plague Laboratory of the twentieth centur)-. The trade 
of the islands was not great, being confined for the tnost 
part to the sale of dried fish; and the revenues of the Portu- 

• nJso cohLiiiicd ai (W* Jatt a FraaciiCiitn chapel, which ia ihese ap]jcais 

a& ihe Chufch of Nossa Sonltotw da Giptvt, tlic caEhedra]. of llh^ cruafdoFbs of I he c^irth, aiui* 
'< ihe pnMcnt cathedral tn Bombay of th,» Portuj'ua^ Diocese of DaiiMin." iTii- chnpor 
wa» oolafffnl m 1803 and nhvilt in iSiO. the DcSouzn family of CaJculla contrlbul 
Rs, So^OOQ for its CenStrucliini, —(RelltUino da Xova Oiacese.) The Atawiflun patem 
• or 1373 nAtm to “ the hacred groitids “ ! and in the early portion of the sCVCnlcoith conttif>' 
Iho chapol was enlarged hy Ray de Scitaa. In 1731 the Miiat.'igDn estato was sold ilinHigh 
die offiesa of enne VisltviMiaUt Smoy Tclang to Antonio de Silv.t for Rs. j 1,500, to w bom 
the viliago of Worli had alrVady been sold in 1716, One conOUtun oT the sale wostlmt 
do Silva should pay the annuiii pension due to Uk church for the celebration of its loasl. 
la 174^^ Colloelof. Lauroaco Sullivan, refers to " a t^uaiyy* of sLunoaoW in pDSS4t:s4on 
of UtO chijrch of .UnaagOn ; ia 1739 ono .-VDCObio de So'U/jt hift tin* church artaiinuaf Sinn of 
Rs. 300 for Ibo CVlehration of masses, and in JS03 the Rrilish Gowrtlmn]! appropriated 
certam lands of the church, and payt, Rs, t.soo for the satno per araiiim as woU as Ra. 34o’in 
liiiti Of n Otirdns of iwo, wh«h fontjod j*n of the church's efHio*nwni,‘'_<D * GodiflLo,) 
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gfiiese latidlords were drawn in the main from taxes upon rlcc* 
lands, payable in kind, upon oil and ghee, and upon the 
cocoanut and areca-nut palms, with which the islands abound¬ 
ed. The population had met with obstacles rather than 
‘inducements to its increase, and numbered only some ten 
thousand, at the time that Donna Ignez de Miranda Awned 
the island of Bombay, and Alvares Peres de Tavora was lord 
of the Manor of Mazagon. 

And yet, notwithstanding their poverty, the immense 
natural advantages of the islands aroused the cupidity of the 
English, who recognized their value as a naval base. It was 
for this reason that they fought the Battle of Swally in 1614- 
15 ; * that they landed and burnt the * Great House' in 1626; 
that the Surat Council in 1652 urged the purchaiie of Bombay 
from the Portuguese; and that in 1654 the Directors of the 
Company drew the attention of Cromwell to this suggestion, 
laying great stress upon its excellent harbour and its natural 
isolation from attacks by land.t Slowly but surely the hour 
was drawing nigh, when the yoke of the Jesuit should be lifted 
from the necks of the people, and the old deities of the Hindus 
should peacefully share dominion with the gods of Christianity 
and Islam, Perhaps the most fitting epilogue to the tale of 
Portuguese dominion, the most suitable prelude to the history'^ 

4 * In 1614 Ihe Vlcertsy WtUt-d from Goa ™iii 7 ginlbeoais, a pinki, r 

T iiWX 5 ofber vciscla tp^OO Pofluifu 4 Srf and a \s.tgs amomU of 

11c wiishcd lo the 4 EntiJish vesaelsi tlien J^l SwaSJj'. nnmcljp', ' Thu- iW-w Year's 

^ The Hector * The Mercliani's HO|se' and • Tlie Saljmoo'p (Ertder Iho ijoaniiiaird o\ Nitbdas 
DbwnlDii, Ort December 1 jrd, the PortusncM flscl su-med ^ cast McflOr bctwi^n 
tlie EiiKlii^h a.nd Siifai, Slight akififlashes look filtcn on llic J7tli and aSOi : on tlie ixjth tlie 
Sect sa4^ and look up a better postilion at SwalSj * thus getting <mce a^ain mid 
Cdoimunlczatkin WiLh Surat, Between thti I4tl5 and l9lh JnntiaCT ihc Vt^my wan 

joined by Ibrce other Ikjcls under Azavedo^ [.tiLz de RritlCr and J«rd dc Almeida. On 
tJic cEboitimg of January ^oth, * the ^Jefcharit's Hc^ * sailed Idiraiik ihc enemyp i,viio 
cui^a^cd and boordL'd her w^tU great deter afKl aeariy i^ucizccdcd tn taking her 

twice. They wiire, however, d riveiS off with a loss of between 4^0 arKl jcjo men^ amouj^ 
whom were many * fklaJgoaJ The three dtlier En^Eibh vesatti came up ;md OOillpleled the 
defeitt, A cannonjule w.-aa sustained ItU ni^htTaJI, and the nmet inomrng the V'iortty sailed 
away eU.'iCOoftioiato to DtuL 

t valLifi of die harbour of Bcjmbfly was fidly recognl^ by 1 ||g poeiugieie in ttKlia. 
The Couiii of tlntiafes wroUs a tetter la die King of Tprtuij^al, dated December 4dip 1630, cn 
wlijcli he gneatly eatoNed advJmage$. 


% 
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of I he yearfi to come, will be found in the following extract 
from certain recently published historical sketches by Thomas 
Carlyle :— 

“ Nay, looking into other old log-hooks, I discern, in the 
Far East too, a notable germination. By Portuguese Gama, 
by Dtitch and other traffickers, and sea-and-land rovers, the 
Kingdoms of the Sun are opened to our dim Fog-land withal; 
are coming into a kind of contact with it. England herself 
has a traffic there, a continually increasing traffic. In these 
years (1610), His Majesty has granted the English East India 
Company a ‘ new charter to continue for ever, the old tem¬ 
porary charter having expired. Ships, * the Immense Ship, 
Trade’s Increase, and her Pinnace, the Peppercorn,’ she and 
others have teen there—in Guzerat, In Java, in the Isles of 
Tern ate and Tidore—bringing spicy drugs. At Surat and 
elsewhere, pertain poor English Factories are rising in spite 
of *the Portugals of Goa.* Nay, in 1611, there came Sir 
Robert Shirley, a ivanderiiig, battling, diplomatising Sussex 
man, ‘Ambassador from Shah Abbas the Great,' and had a 
Persian wife, and produced an EngUsh-Perslan boy, to whom 
Prince Henry stood god-father. Shah Abbas, Jehangir, 
Great Mogul and fabulous-real Potentates of the uttermost 
parts of the Earth, are dimly disclosed to us, night’s ancient 
curtain being now drawjt aside. Not fabulous, but real; seated ^ 
there, with awful eye, on their thrones of barbaric pearl and 
gold. Is it not as if some rustle of the coming epochs were 
agitating, in a gentle way, those dusky, remote Majesties^? 
The agitation of ‘ the Portugals at Goa,’ on the other hand, ,is 
not gentle but violent, 

“ For, lo, we say, through the log-book of the old India 
Ship Dragon, in the three last days of October i6ia, there is 
visible and audible a thing worth noticing at this distance. 

A very fiery cannonading, * nigh Surat in the Road of Swally.' 

It is the Viceroy of Goa, and Captain Thomas Best. ‘The 
Viceroy of Goa has sfint ‘ five thousand fresh*men, in four 
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great galleons with six-and-twenty lusty frigates,* to demolish 
Captain Thomas Best and this ship Dragon of his,—^in fact to 
drive these English generally, and their puny Factories, 
home again, out of His Excellency’s way. Even so, but 
Captain Thomas Best will need to be consulted on the matter, 
too ! Captain Thomas Best, being consulted, pours forth.mere 
torrents of fire and iron, for three days running, enough to 
convince any Portugal. A surly dog ; cares not a doit for 
our galleons, for our lusty frigates, sends them in splinters 
about our cars, kills eighty-two of us, besides the wounded 
and frightened ! Truculent sea-bear, son of the Norse Sea- 
kings ; he has it by kind I The Portuguese return to Goa in 
a very dismantled manner. What shall we do, O Excellency 
of Goa ? Best and his Dragon will not go, whetj consulted ' 
O Excellency, it is we ourselves that will have to go ! This 
is the cannonade of Captain Best, * General Best * as the old 
log-books name him ; small among sea-victories, but in the 
World's History, perhaps, great ! 

“ Captain Best, victorious over many things, sends home 
despatches, giving * a scheme of good order ' for all our 
Factories and business in the East ; sails hither, sails thither, 
settling much; freights himself with ‘cloves, pepper'and 
other pungent substances, and returns happily in 1614, The 
Great Mogul had a ‘ Lieger ’ or Agent of ours, for some time 
past; and now, in this same year, 1614, Sir Thomas Roe 
goes out as Resident Ambassador, The English lndi.a Com¬ 
pany seems inclined to make good its charter ! His Majesty, 
inwall easy ways, right willingly encourages it. 

“American Colonies, Indian Empire, ^nd that far 
grander Heavenly Empire, Kingdom of the Soul eternal in 
the Heavens : is not this People conquering somewhat for 
itself ? Under the empty halm, and cast-clothes of phantas- 
magories, under the tippets, rubrics, King’s cloaks, and 
exuviae, I think there is a thing or two germinating,—my 
erudite Friend!" 
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FART II. 


'‘THE ISLAND OF THE GOOD LIFE.” 


^9:1 i^iUCifdViJi 

4i Tit tr^t T^l* XF4^^ 

v.i:rrDSis*3i:fI b- pWifTfl-<ri 

TQVT41 -^PiNDAH Olympians^ VJ.!]• 

"1 

^ For in it mAUnr miEhiy iund UfiiKn^ nwiy ways tfl wjth unawaycd inirld Hit<J 
Miilably, this h a lia«l osmV ; y*t h;ilh Jipmc ardjrtuKS of immortala giviai thb Boa-diiferuU^l 
k^ld to be to itrAi^erb pui of cvoiy dime A pflUr bmlt of Gixi. May ocminp time not weary 
of this wofh.' 

Period the Ffrst,—1661 to 1673. 

Al the Palace of Whicehall, oiUhe 23rd day of June, 1661* 
was sig^ned the Marriage-Treaty between Charles IL and the 
Infanta of Portugal, whereby the Port and Island of Bombay 
“with all the rights, profits, territories and appurtenances 
whatsoever thereunto belonging " were handed over “ to the 
King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors for ever. 
This memorable event forms the prelude to the last act of our 
island-drama, wherein the Heptanesla gradually emerge from 
barrenness and poverty, and, passing through a series of 
geographical, political and social transformations, finally 
appear before us as the splendid and populous capital of West¬ 
ern India, The period, which extends from the date of the 
Marriage-Treaty to the opening of this twentieth century, may 
be viewed from manifold standpoints Military transactions, 
growth of revenue, expansion of trade, might severally form 
th* subject-matter of no mean volume ; but the study of them 
"would not’necessarily conduce to an adequate grasp of the 
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changfes u'hich have taken place in the externa] appearance 
and population of Bombay, since the British first set foot 
therein. It is with the latter subject, however, rather than 
with political or commercial changfcs, that this monograph 
must necessarily deal; and, inasmuch as there are vouchsafed * 
to us,<tt different dates from the year i66i till the present day, 

* definite statements of the number of inhabitants of Bombay, 
it will be our endeavour to fashion upon the basis of these 
successive estimates a tolerable tale of the island's expansion, 
and show to ^vhat extent the military, civil and commercial 
exploits of the Company and the Crown have contributed 
to changes in the number and character of the population. 

Now the earliest record of numbers that we possess 
is contained ii; the “ New Account of liast India and Persia” 
written by Dr, John Fryer, Surgeon to the East India Company, 
and published in London in the year 169S, The author, to 
whose graphic wrltiitgs successive students of Bombay history 
have expressed themselves indebted, lays down that in 1675 
the population of Bombay numbered 60,000, “ more by 50,000 
than the Poriuguese ever had.” fn view of this statement, it 
is generally understood, and is indeed recorded as a fact by 
Dr. Gerson da Cunha, that at the hour when the English gain- 
ed possession of Bombay, the inhabitants numbered about 
10,000 souls. Although the Island and Port of Bombay be- 
■ came the property of England by the treaty of 1661, the * 
actual cession of territory did not take place until the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1665, The events of the intermediary 
period, the exile and death of Sir Abraham Shipman upon the 
* Isle of Angediva, and the obstructive attitude of the Portuguese 
in India, are knowii to most of us and hardly need recapitula¬ 
tion. The salient features of the tale, in our opinion, are the 

comparative ignorance of the prospective value of the islands 

displaj^d by authorities in Europe, and the prescience 
of “ the Portugals ” in this country. Contrast, for example, 
Lord Clarendons misty*notion of the Island* of Bomba/ 
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with the towns and castles therein which are wLihln a very 
little distance from Brazil," with the words of Antonio 
DeMello de Castro, Viceroy of Goa, in a final letter to the 
King^ of Portugal, “ I confess at the feet of your Majesty, 
'he wrote in the jEinuary of 1665, “that only the obedience 1 
owe your Majesty, as a vassal, could hax'e forced me to this 
deed (/,<*., the cession of the island), because I foresee the great 
troubles that from this neighbourhood will result to the 
Portuguese; and that India will be lost on the same day in 
which the English nation is settled in Bombay,” There is 
something pathetic in this last appeal of the Viceroy, who 
fully recognised the possibilities of ivorld-greatness which 
underlay “the inconsiderablencss of the Place of Bombaim, 
and knew by instinct that his race could never be.the dominant 
power in Western India, if once “ the poor little Island, as 
Pepys querulously termed it, were handed over to the men of 
England. 

The King of Portugal, however, was bound by the terms 
of the Marriage-Treaty ; and in consequence, there is present¬ 
ed to us in the month of January 1665 the spectacle of Hum¬ 
phrey Cooke—inofre Coque, as the Portuguese documents 
have it—“takii^g himself personally the possession and 
delivery of the said Island of Bombay,” after signing and 
executing the instrument of possession in the Manor-house 
of D. Ignez de Miranda, the Lady of the Island. Before 
proceeding to trace the reasons for the rise of population 
between that date and the year 1675, it is desirable to as¬ 
certain what were the limits of Bomlxiy, as ceded to Cooke, 
and into what classes Its population ol about 10,000 w-as 
divided. 

One is somewhat apt in these latter days to imagine that 
Bombay during Portuguese rule comprised nearly as many 
sub-divisions as it now does,' and that the outlying portions 
were always subordinate, as Indeed they now are, to the area 
occupied by the Fort and Native City. But for a dear per- 
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ceptlon of the cnriy period ot the island's story, it is essential 
to remember that to the Mahommedan and the Portugal,” 
Bombay meant merely the island whereon once stood the 
shrine of the old Hindu goddess Mumbadevi; and that this 
island was of infinitely less importance than the island of 
Mahitrr. Till the year 1634, it had not even acquired the. 
position of a ‘^cafabe (Kasba) or principal place of a district,” 
possessed no dependencies, and was merely one among a 
number of areas leased on a quit-rent to deserving Portuguese 
families. The Royal Charter of the Maviagon Manor, and the 
separate leases or ‘ aforameiuos ’ of Parel and Varli in the 
“ tombo ” of Slmao Botelho clearly prove that these estates 
or villages were originally wholly independent of ‘ Bombaim,’ 
while the more northern villages were never considered 
otherwise than as appendages of the supreme ca^abe of Mahim . 

At the time that Humphrey Cooke “ took in his hand earth 
and stones, and walked upon the bastions " of Bombay, as 
signal of possession by the English, the island had acquired 
sufficient importance to reckon Mazagon, Pare! and Varli as 
its dependencies, Any larger area than this, however, could 
not, according to Portuguese views, be included in the 
treaty of delivery ; for Colaba was still the KoM’s portion, 
wholly independent, and Sion, Dharavi, and Vadala were 
portions of the separate estate (island) of Mahim. Such, 
indeed, was the decision of the Commissioners whom the * 
English Governor requested to define the limits of the ceded 
territory. Cookes <tction under the circumstances will be 
briefly recorded, after glancing at the principal land-marks of 
the island and its dependencies. * 

The chief feature of the island proper was, to quote 
Fryer's words, “ a pretty, well-seated, but ill-fortided house,” 
situated behind the present site of the Town Hall, “ Four 
brass guns were the whole defenct of the island, unless a few 
chambers housed in small towers, convenient places to scour,the 
Mala bars, who were accustomed to seize,cattle anti depopulate* 
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whole villcVg'cs bv tWeir outrfl^es* About the house wss 3. 
doHCctte garden, voiced to be the pleasantest In India, intended 
riither for wanton dalliance, love s artillery, than to make 
resistance against an invading foe. To the south-west of 
^ the house and garden was a certain area of open ground, 
corresponding to the Esplanade of our day, and containing a 
Franciscan church, built on the present site of the Elphinstone • 
High School. This open ground merged gradually into 
“hortas,” oarts, or plantations of cocoanut trees, which 
stretched in an almost unbroken line as far as the “ Hill of 
the Malabars,” with its mined temple of the Sand-god, and 
the limits of the modern section of Mahalakshmi, Scattered 
among the palms w'ere small villages, Cavel (Koli-var), 
Kalikadevi or Kalbadevi, and the hill-vlUage^ of Girgaum, 
composed for the most part of rude palm-roofed huts, 
though here and there might be seen a few better-class 
dwellings, tiled and glazed with oyster-shells, the property 
of Portuguese Inbabitants. Rice cultivation was not un¬ 
known, and conjointly with the rent of the oarts and the 
duty of “bandrastal,-ortax upon the right to distil liquor 
from palm-juice, furnished the revenues of the land-owner or 
lord of the manor. Southward of the house and garden lay 
the “Pakhadi" or parish of “Polo” (hodte “Apollo" 
Bundar), which contained a few huts and looked across an arm 
* of the sea to “the islet called Candil" (0 ilheo que chamao 
Candil), wherein the Portuguese owned a few lands. To the 
north of the house and garden was a small congeries of rude 
dwellings, and a ' mandovim * or custom-house, the title there¬ 
of being a corruption of or Mandvi, which is the modern . 
name of the area, to which the custom-house was subsequently 
removed. Further north, again, was the Dongri or Hill Tract 
Qi^rked by fishermen s huts, which once, if not at the date of 
the cession also, belonged to the territory of Mazagon, from 
wtych it uvas separated at high-tide by the Umbarkhadi 
■ (Oomer-khari) or Fig-Tree Creek, (Hard by was the Foot- 


wash, Pydhoi^i, of v^'hich we have spoken in an earlier chapter. 
Both the creek and the * Foot-*vvash' owed their existence to 
the great breach behveen the island of Varji and the northern 
limits of Malabar Hill, through which poured the sea at high- 
tide, submerging, according to Dr. Fryer, ** 40,000 acres of 
good land, yielding nothing else but samphire.’' Two other 
smaller 'khiiids or breaches combined with this great breach 
to render the modern areas of Tardco, Kamathipura and the 
Flats, a partially-submerged s;vanip, of no small danger to 
the health of those who dwelt in the intmediate vicinity. 

The most important of the dependencies of the island was 
Mazagon, “a great fishing-town, peculiarly notable for a fish 
called bum halo, the sustenance of the poorer sort, who live on 
them and batty held, The fishing-tovvti formed but a small 
portion of what had once been a very rich manor or estate. 
One Bernadino dc Tavora was confirmed in possession of the 
village of Mazagon by a patent of June 3rd, t637, to the 
copy of which was appended a note, showing that ‘ Manekji 
Nowroji's Hiir (f.f,, Dongri), the Oart Charney, and Varli 
were part of this estate. Added to these were Vezry Hill, 
Bardeen batty-grounds, the Fakhadivada oarts, and Bhoycaiem 
or Byculla," The Franciscans possessed a church and 
monastery here, the Portuguese owned houses, and the 
Bhandaris <ind Kolis, dwelling in rude huts, manured the 
palms, distilled liquor, fished, and repaired, on high days and 
holidays, to the rude shrine of Khadakadev or GhorUpdev, the 
Rock-god, which lay to the north of Byculla. Notwhh* 
standing that the original area of the estate had, by the date 
, of the cession, been largely curtailed, yet the Mazagon island*^ 
with Its oarts and batty-grounds, must have been the most 
remunerative of all the areas, of which Cooke took possession. 

North of Mazagon, and separated therefrom by the sea, 
la'jthe lands and village of Parel. ■ Here also were batty-helds 
andparts, and a large church belonging to the Jesuits, knojvn 
to uaf^ ihese days as ‘ Old Government l-iouse/ *The church * 
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and dwell! ng-hoivses associated with it. were surrounded by 
several acres of g'ood land* beyond the limits of which were the 
inevitable hut settlements of “ the poorer Gentoos ” Though 
no definite luentioii is made of Sivrl (Sesvri) and iSaigtiuiti, it 

* is probable that they were included in the area ceded to the 
English, being at the time but poor and insignificant pHices. 

Finally there was the island of Vadali or Worll, contai n i ng 

* a small fort and hut settlement of the fisher folk, No exhaustive 
account of the inhabitants of the ceded islands is in existence . 
but Frver divides them in >675 seven main classes, most 
of which must have been dwelling here in 1665, albeit they 
were then less numerous. Foremost among them were the 
Portuguese proper, who possessed the land as tenants-in-chief 
of the King of Portugal. According to a statement of Antonio 
GocarrO) in bis L.ivro das Plantas das Fortalezas, they 
consisted in 1634 of “eleven Portuguese casados " or married 
settlers i and had not, so far as we know, increased very greatly 
by 1665. To us the most noteworthy of them all was D, 
Ignez de Miranda, widow' ot O. Rodrigo de Mon^nto, who 
was kdow‘11 as the Senhora da tlha, and tvas sole proprietress 
of the cacabd of Bombay, with its cocoauut-gardens, rice-fields, 
and the duty of bandrastal. Like the rest of her compatriots 
in these islands, she was a * fazendeiro or holder of a * fazenda,^ 
or estate, granted upon a system known as aforameoto. 

* Dr. Gerson da Cunha has clearly shown that this system 
which had originally been introduced into these Islands by D, 
Joao de Castro, involved both a right and a duty the right to 
possess the land and enjoy its produce ; the duty to defend it, 
at the tenant's expense, by the maintenance of men and horse, ' 
and the building of moated towers and stockades The tenure 
was in truth empliyteutical 5 for the land was granted cither in 
perpetuum or fora long term of years, on condition that the 
grantee should plant, cultivate and otherwise improve It, and 
tha^ he should at the same time pay a ‘ foro or quit-rent. 

' Antonio Bdtarro's rtvference to the ekveii Portuguese casados 
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indirectly proves the existence of the tenure j for he adds that, 
tog^ether with some native blacks fnainracspri'i&s}^ could 

provide seventy musketeers able to serve in war. At the hour 
when the English set foot in the island, the character of the 
original tenure may in some cases have been forgotten, and 
the obligation of the tenant to furnish military service to the 
King of Portugal as supreme land-owner, have been gradually 
set aside: but the paj'ment of the “ foro ” (pagar o foro, i.e., 
soh'i*fepensisitcm) wiks sli]l in force, in almost every village 
within the limits of Bombay territory'. Even to us of the 
twentieth century, the name of the tenure is familiar. We 
meet it in a ** boras Road," in the “ Foras Tenure " Register 
of the Bombay Collector's office. The tenant-In-chief was 
permitted to Sublet his possession to others, In consequence of 
ivhich there existed at the time of the cession, a considerable 
number of landholders, who felt that the advent of the English 
might interfere with their rights, and who, therefore, did all in 
their pow-er to prevent the terms of the marriage-treaty being 
carried out. In point of fact, by the articles of delivery which 
Cooke signed, they were not dispossessed of their land, but 
were allowed to continue paying the same ‘foro' as before, 
and to “ enjoy and make use of the same as they have hitherto 
done without the least contradiction from the part of the 
English gentlemen." A later clause added “that every person 
possessing revenue at Bombay, either by patrimonial or 
Crown lands, shall possess them with the same right and shall 
not be deprived thereof except in cases which the law df 
Portugal may direct, and their sons and descendants shqjl 
succeed to them with the same right, f/r.” It was also ex¬ 
pressly laid down that the estates of the Lady of the Island 
were not to be intermeddled with or taken away from her, 
without her consent: but that “after death and her heirs 
succeed to those estates, the English gentlemen may, if they 
choose, take them, paying for the same their just value, aS is 
provided ill the case of ofher proprietorsestates." So large’ 
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a portion of the ceded territory was, at the time of which we 
w'dte, in private hands, that the portion directly vested in the 
British Crown was comparatively trifling, and included none 
of the villages, which contributed the major portioit of the 
revenues* 

Next in order to the few Portuguese families, viho re¬ 
presented the ‘landed gentry' of Bombay, were the Indo- , 
Portuguese, a people of mixed European and Asiatic descent, 
whom Dr, Fryer denominated “Topazes." lo some of these 
the King of Portugal doubtless referred in a letter, dated Sth 
February 1664, in the course of u hich he remarked that “ the 
inhabitants of the island are so closely allied by nationality, 
parentage and convenience to the best of the Portuguese all 
over India that I consider the arrangement the cession 

of the island to England) will be for their common good” 
The majority of this class cannot have been possessed of a 
high social status : a few, perhaps, were landholders, and 
enjoyed a fair position : but, generally speaking, they were 
a degeirerate and debased race, “ the hybrid product of the 
union of Portuguese with the native women of low-class, 
possessing the good qualities of neither.” Subsequent to the 
cession, a fair number of them were enlisted as soldiers, and 
formed the original nucleus of the Bombay Army. 

Holding a somewhat similar position to that of the Indo- 
Portuguese, and occasionally confounded with them, the Native 
ccuverts to Christianity, who dwelt for the most part in 
Cavel village, Mazagon and Parel, formed no inconsiderable 
portion of the population of [0,000. If one may judge 
from the example of Cavel, the Roll race, our aboriginal , 
and Dravidian settlers, seem to have supplied the largest 
number of converts. From time immemorial, the Koli bad 
dwelt in his Koli-war, or Roll hamlet ; and when the Portu¬ 
guese commenced their crusade against the old gods of the 
island, he became a Christian, and his hamlet became, under 
• the name of Cavel, a portion of th<^ Esplanade 1 arish. But, 
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from whatever class or tribe they may originally have been 
drawn, the Indian converts;, in the early days of British 
rule, contributed largely to the rise and development of 
Bombay. “Thousands of Indian families," writes Dr. de 
Cunha, “ had been converted by* the Portuguese to 
Christianity;*' and it was from these families that the 
early British Government drew their supply of clerks, 
assistants or- secretaries. “ They were the first fruits of 
the instruction and education imparted to them by the Por¬ 
tuguese priests, at a time, moreover, when there was hardly 
a Hindu, Moslem or Pars! able to read the Roman characters. 
And they were the early instruments for spreading the in¬ 
fluence of the new rule among the natives of Western India, 
or the first helpers in the expansion of the British power 
throughout the country.” The fear that they might be forced 
to renounce the Roman Catholic religion was one of the reasons 
preferred by Antonio DeMello de Castro for not giving up 
Bombay to the English. “ 1 see in the Island of Bombay,” so 
ran the letter, ” so many Christian souls, which sonic day will 
be forced to change their religion by the English. How will 
they allow Catholics to reside in their territories when they 
hand over Catholics in the island of Anjuanne to the Moors 
The Viceroy need not have felt any apprehension : for, from 
1665 onwards, no authentic instance exists of any native of 
India, Christian or otherwise, fleeing from persecution by the 
British as the Brahmans of Bandora did in 1677 from ihe 
illiberal actions of Portuguese missionaries, * 

Before speaking of the lower classes of natives, resident 
in the islands, one is tempted to enquire whether any member 
of the Parsi community dwelt here at the time of the cession. 
That they existed in considerable force in Basscln territory Is 
an acknowledged fact; and the physician Garcia da Orta, who 
owned the island of Bombay about the year 1554, speaks of 
them in the following terms in his Colloquios ;—“ There *re 
other shop-keepers who are named .Coaris, tind in the* 
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kingdom of Cambay they call them Esparcis, and the 
Portuguese, call them Jews } but they are not Jews, they are 
Gentiles who came from Persia, have their own characters, 
have many vain superstitions, and when one dies they take 
' him by another door and not by that they serve themselves i 
have sepulchres where they are laid down when dead, and 
placed there until dissolved ] they look to the east, are not 
circumcised, nor is it forbidden to them to eat pork ; but it is 
forbidden to eat beef. And for these reasons you will see that 
they are not Jew'S.'' According to a tradition current in the 
community, one Dorabji Nanabhai actually resided in Bombay 
island with his family during the Portuguese dominion, and 
earned a livelihood by transacting miscellaneous business 

with the natives on behalf of Portuguese aiifhorities. On 

the advent of the English, he is stated to have served them m 
a similar capacity. It is possible that the population ot 
Bombay, In 1665, included a few members of this adventurous 
community; but that the number was insignificant is apparent 
from the fact that until 1674 or 1675, no * Dakhma’ or Tower- 
of-Silence for the reception of their dead had been built. In 
the neighbourhood of Pare! and Sion were two classes of 
inhabitants, whom Dr. Fr^^er alludes to under the title of 
“Col urn been s, who manure the soil " and “ Brasses or porters 
also, each of which tribes have a mandadorc or supenntendent, 

* w'ho give an account of them to the English, and being born 
under the same degree of slavery, arc generally more tyran- 
idcal than a stranger w'ould be towards them." The first- 
named were Kunbis or cultivators, and must have included 
both the Kunbis proper and also the Agrts, who have lent 
their name to the modern district of Agripada. The Frasscs 
or Farazes, so far as one can gather, were Dhers and others 
of extremely low caste ; for Garcia da Orta, in describing the 
races inhabiting the settlenfent of Bassein, speaks of them as 
** a people despised and hated by all. They do not touch 
* others, they eat evey’thing, even d#ad things. Each village 
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pfives them its leavings to eat, without touching them. Their 
task is to cleanse the dirt from hotises and streets.” These 
were, in truth, the forerunners of the modern Halalchor and 
sweeper ; and must have been living not only in Pare! and 
Sion, but in the villages of the island proper and in Mazagon, 
Lifstly, there were the Koiis and Ohandaris, whose settle^ 

' ments were scattered here and there throughout Bombay, 
Mazagon, Pare), and Worli, The Bhandaris, whose here- 
ditar)' occupation was the tapping of palm trees and distilla¬ 
tion of liquor from the juice, probably resided in or near the 
great palm-groves and oarts, which stretched along Back 
Buy to Malabar Hill. A certain number of them no doubt 
were engaged in other pursuits such as agriculture proper, 
and included classes such as the Bhangults or Bhongles, 
who were originally Bhandari Sirdars. In the early days of 
British rule, they provided an honorarj- guard, and carried 
standards in front of the Governors; while the Bhangutis 
acted as trumpeters before the Higli Sheriff, on the occasion 
of opening the Quarter Sessions. The KoHs were, as they 
are now, agriculturists and fishermen. An account of them 
has already been given in the Hindu period ; and it will suffice 
at this juncture to remark that their settlements were found 
in almost every portion of the ceded territory, and that with 
the Bhandaris and Agris, they probably formed the major 
portion of the population in the year 1665, 

Such were the main classes of inhabitants at the time 
when Cooke signed the articles of delivery. It seems to us’ 
probable that out of the ten thousand, some few at least werig 
Parbhus. There had been a colony of them at Mahim, ever 
since the day when their ancestors journeyed in the wake of 
Bhimdev from Devgiri; while a letter, dated Sake 1670, from 
the Sar-Subedar of the Konkan to the Shrimant Peshva of 
Puna, states that “in the times of the late Portuguese 
Government, the Brahmins were, by that Government, made 
to undergo compulsory labour like Culls, «ind as ifie Parbhus ‘ 
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held eppomtmems under it. the Bruhmins uuturuUy euspecled 
them of hrlngioR this ubout. - The 

clerks and aeeountauts, who collected rents on tahalf of the 
King and of the land-holders; and it is permissible to believe 

•that the existence of the‘aforamento' tenure in the islan 
of Bombay must have necessitated the presence of some feu 

families in the island villages. Had it not been for the 
aggressive policy of the Portuguese toward ‘he natives o 
Bombay, a very Lch larger number of them would ha ve be»n 
residen; here at the time of the cession i but, as 
bv Mr. S. M. Nayak in his History of the Pattane P‘ahh"-. 
forcible conversion to Christianity and other illibc. 
lasur«i obliged many Parbhn families to fly from their 

Christian rulefs, and take rehige under the “b-'J-hv 'y 

c \T-iraihas We see no reason also to dis- 
mild sway of the , t -v 

believe in the presence of a few 

Fryer distlncllv mentions Moors as one class of the popula- 
i„ .675; and although their numbers may h^ 
ably increased subseqmmt to the appearance “f‘h'Brit^h. 
yet the Mahommedan period cannot avt ‘ ' 

without leaving a single trace among the population of the 
Ilten islands. If not of pure descent, the few representatives 
of Islam mav well have belonged to the class, denominated 
by Garcia da Orta as •• Naitias ” (from ‘h- hansknt 
' ■* Naoalri ") * “ which means mixed, or made up first of the 
Mool (Musulmans) who came from abroad and then m.xed 

themselves with the Gentiles (Hindus) of this Ian . 

Now to govern this strange medley of races-l’ortuguese, 
Indo-Portugnesc, Kolis, Bhandaris and others-there »me 
with Humphrey Cooke a small band of English, the survivors 
of Sir Abraham Shipmans ill-fated force. The troops which 
left England in 166s, to garrison Bombay, amouoKd to our 
companies of too men eabb. Independent of officers. In 

- n iii.e. tr o^. as c«s«.. a., w. k. b. 

’ •• The MusMimws ofCeiarttl." fcr an nltemaltV* dJnvnlien, 
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December 1664 they numbered one hundred and three 
privates with a sadly thinned list of officers. In compliance 
with the request of Sir George Oxenden, Mr. Cooke supplied 
the following roll of the force which accompanied him to 
Bombay ;—-One ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four' 
drummers, one gunner's mate, one gunsmith, and ninety-seven 
, privates, with twenty-two pieces of cannon and eight hundred 
and seventy eight rounds of shot. 

The main characteristics of Bombay and its inhabitants 
at the time of the cession having thus been determined, it 
now becomes necessary to trace the causes which led by the 
year 1675 or 1677 to an increase of 50,000 in the population. 
Humphrey Cooke fell Into great disfavour both with the 
^ Government home and with the Council at Surat for signing 

so "derogatory and unjust” a convention. Not only were 
restrictions placed by the articles of delivery upon the land 
now vested In the British Crown, and upon the free movement 
of population, but the island of Bombay had been shorn of 
its most Imporlaiit dependencies, the cession of which bad 
clearly been contemplated in tlic original treaty between the 
monarchies of England and Portugal The non-delivery 
of these outlying villages and islands, moreover, afforded the 
Portuguese an opportunity of harassing the English, by 
inflicting heavy imposts upon all boats which passed Karanja 
* 5 r Tbana : and the levy of a 10 to [2 per cent, duiv on the ' 
merchandize and provisions, which Bombay boats brought 
from the continent, eventually proved so burdensome that 
Cooke was forced to put soldiers on board to resist the 
, demand. Notwithstanding, however, the manifest injustice*of 
the capitulation, as King Charles II. styled Humphrey Cooke's 
convention, we are not convinced that he failed to make the 
best arrangement under the circumstances. He found himself 
confronted at the outset of his' labour by a strong body of 
landed proprietors, belonging to a race which had ruled %m- 
bay and the neighbouring country for over a centuiy, who were 
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extremely jealous of any hifringement of their rights, who were 
firmly opposed to English interference, and who had aettially 
proved strong enough, with the aid of their supreme repre- 

sentative in India, to withhold the delivery of Bombay for 
•over three years. It may have reasonably occurred to Cooke 
that, by Insistence upon the full terms of the marnage-lrenty, 
he was likely to indefinitely prolong the negotiations, and 
might even be obliged to return to an island, the climate of 

whaih had already slain a large number nf his compatriots 1 

that, under these clrcomstaoccs, it was better policy to ta e 

Bombay with all the restrictions and disadvantages that the 

Pnrtuguese might impose, and trust to overthrowmg or 
counteracting them, after once he and his men had the islan 
in their grasp. Be this as it may. Coolie s action after the 
cession was decidedly directed against the restrictive clauses in 
the treaty of deliveor, and may in some respects be «gajded as 
the model upon which subsequent Governors framed t 
policy. The two ohject-s npon which he appeam to have 

principally set his ml ad were, firstly, the acquisition of more 

territorv, and secondly, the attraction to the 
merchants and others, who would help the community to 
be independent of the commercial inhabitants of Portuguese 

territorv. In furtherance of the former desire, he seized, upon 
the flimsiest pretest, the land which was contiguous to the 
■ island proper, and thereby excited intense bitterness m the 

heart of .ikntonio DeHello de Castro, who gave 

feelings in a letter to the King of Portu^l, dated January 
5th, i^. “During the last monsoon he wrot^ I m- 
fi^r^ed your Majesty that I had handed 
Now I will relate to your Majesty what the Enghsh have done, 
and are dmng, in the way of excesses. The first act of Mr. 

Humphrey, who is the Governor of that island, and whom 

knew in Lisbon as a grocer, was to uk. possession of the 
islagd of Mahlm in spite of my protests, the island being 
some distanoe from the isUnd of Bombay, as your Majesty will 
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see from the map which I send herewith. He argues that at 
low tide one can walk from one to the other, and if this is 
conceded your Majest}' will be unable to defend the right 
to the other Northern Lslaiuls. * * * The inhabitants of 

the north would have taken up arms and driven out the* 
English, if I had not had my suspicions and prevented 
them, by assuring iheiii that your Majesty was actually in 
treaty about the purchase of Bombay. And, although the 
name of Humphrey Looke appears in all these matters, an 
awful heretic named Henry Gary, a great enemy of the 
Portuguese nation, is the .author of all these things." Thus 
Mahim became ours; and with it Sion, Dharavi, V^idala 
passed out of the possession of the * Portugals, ' and became 
the property ^of the British. Notvvithstanding the protests 
of Igimcjo S.armento de Sampaio, the actions of Cooke, 
and ‘ the awful heretic ’ who worked with him, were upheld f 
so that, by the time the latter became Governor, Bombay 
included all ilie lands, except Colaba and Old Woman's 
Island, w’hich have been united to form the present island of 
Bombay. While he thus irritated the Portuguese by usurpa¬ 
tion of their territory, Cooke roused the jealousy of the 
Mogul Government by inviting native merchants to come 
and settle in Bombaj^, and by his endeavours to strengthen 
the garrison. These two actions, indeed, represent the keynote 
of our policy in this early period. Bombay was to ' 
become‘the flourishingest port in India’; this couid only 
be attained by the settlement of people from without; and 
they would be more likely to make their home in the 
^ islands, if complete religious toleration were estabUshe*d, 
and ifsecurity oflifeand property were afforded by a strong 
fortress or garrison. These views were to some extent acted 
upon by Sir Gervase Lucas, who, in compliance with the 
orders of Government, arrived in Bombay in November 
1666, ousted Cooke from the Governorship and cast him 
into prison on a charge .of rr.aud and embezzlement. Before 
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setttng sail from England, he pointed oviL the ruinous condi¬ 
tion of the Bombay rortifications, and the need of a stronger 
garrison ; and was eventually permitted to lake with Itim 
“a reinforcement of 6o men under a lieutenant, together 
*witK a supply of clothes, ammunition and stores, and a small 
vessel to be attached to the garrison. On the subject of 
land acquisition, also, he was no unworthy successor to 
Cooke. During his Governorship, the Jesuits College of 
Bandora laid claim to a considerable tract of land, which he re¬ 
fused to deliver to them ; the Portuguese straightway threat¬ 
ened to resort to arms, whereupon Sir Gervase characterised 
their action as treasonable and declared all the Jesuits land 
forfeited to the Crown. This general policy, which had for 
its ultimate object the colonisation and enrichment of our 
islands, must have been continued by Captain Gary, who 
received the reins of government on the death of Sir Gerva^ 
in May 1667. Hor, otherwise, there can be but little signi¬ 
ficance in the statement of the three pntlemcn who jointly 
carried out the duties of Portuguese Viceroy in 1670, to the 
effect that “ Henry Gary, Governor of the Island of Bombay 
is very astute and an enemy ot the Portuguese nation.” A 
glance at the revenue statement submitted by Mr. Gary to the 
Secretary of State in 1667, will show to what extent we were 
indebted to these early representatives of English dominion for 
* their astuteness and foresight. Think of Garciada Orta s 
yearly quit-rent of ^S5 or 1 , 43 ^ P^^daos ; of Mestre Diogo’s 
payment of 1,375 pardaosot i:Sosterling per annum; and then 
cojttrast it with the following estimate, drawn out by Gary 
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The strengthening of the garrison, also, was not neglect¬ 
ed ; for, according to the letter which accompanied the above 
statement, Mr** Gary had raised its numbers to 285, by the 
enlistment of French, Portuguese and Natives, 

Notwithstanding, however, the laudable attempts of these 
three first Governors to augment the social and economic 
importance of Bombay, the policy of aggrandisement cannot 
be considered to have met with very definite success, until 
after the transfer of the islands from the Crown to the 
Company in the year 1668. The cause of the transfer is 
stated by Fryer to have been “the pomp and expenses 
maintained by Gary'" and by another writer, a desire on 
the part of Charles If. to pacify the annoyance felt by the Fast 
India Company at the conclusion of the Tretity of Breda. 
The true motive probably was the complete Indifference of 
the King to the value and welfare of his lately-acquired 
possessions, and the very keen desire of the Council at Surat, 
firstly, to put an end to the quarrels which had arisen between 
themselves and the Bombay Governors on the question 
of the issue of navigating passes, and secondly, to obviate 
the hostilities with the natives of India, which were occasioned 
by the high-handed actions of ‘the Crown representatives, 
and for which the powers in India held the Company reponsi! 
ble. The Increase of papulation, whic;h had taken place* 
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by i 675» must have resulted, for the inost part, from the 
actions of the Company, to whom the Port and Island were 
transferred by the Royal Charter of March 27th, 1668, to be 
held in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of East 
• Greenwich,” at a farm-rent of ^10, payable on the 30th 
September in each year. Into the details of the transfer, —the 
reception of the Commissioners by Captain Gary, the 
petition of the Portuguese Genius and others, the fate of 
‘‘one Peter Stephenson, who at our first landing was 
very mutinous and refractory, and laid down his arms, having 
used many oaths and imprecations that he would ne\'cr 
serve the Honourable Company,” it is not our purpose to 
enter. Passing reference, however, may be made to the 
“ Portugal scrivan (clerk) Ramsimar (Ramchtindra Shenvi), 
who “is so necessary for his knowledge of all the affairs of 
the island by his so long residence here, that we are forced 
to make use of him, desiring your approbation.” One is 
tempted to believe that Ramchandra was not the sole 
representative of his caste in these islands, that, in 
addition to the classes who are definitely stated to have been 
here in 1665, there were Brahmins also, the remnant of those 
w'hom tyranny had driven into the territory of the Mahrattas. 
The policy of the Company in respect to its new territory 
Is shadowed forth in the following note of the 7th September 
1668, recorded by the Council at Surat :—“ It being the 
Honourable Company's desire that we contrive the best way 
-tor the making Bombay a port for the exportation and 
importation of goods and persons to and from Persia, Mokha, 
and other parts; and for the effecting of this that xve employ ‘ 
at present the Chestnut pink and get some other vessel 
to be there that merchants may be encouraged to come 
thither, and further that we advise them what shipping will 
be fitting for the encouraging this affair, and they will 
send them us. We deliberately considering thereon do find 
* many reasons inducing us to bulkl them shipping in this 
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country, where timber, iron work, carpenters, and many other 
materials are very cheap, the builditigj' far more substantial than 
in England and more proper for these parts, in regard they 
will require no sheathing nor caulking more than the decks, 
and by the Industry of these people from what they have 
learned from our nation, as handsomely built as our English 
^ vessels, and yet further for the drawing merchants to the 
port, who may be encouraged when they see us building 
shipping there, and for the encouragement of the natives in 
setting them on work, so that the money expended will 
remain in the island and the people be the better able to pay 
those duties and rents annually received from them, the best 
timber being procurable near at hand very cheap,'’ The 
ultimate objeet of the Company was identical with that of 
Cooke, namely the encouragement of settlers, and the expan¬ 
sion of trade ; manifesting itself in the appointment of an 
officer from England to superintend shipbuilding, the deputa¬ 
tion of two others to superintend the construction and repair 
of the fortifications, and In an order to purchase lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the h'ort, '* provided the expense did not 
exceed encourage plantations of pepper and 

manufactures of cloths and to allovv ail inhabitants “a 
moderate toleration/' Hence comes it that we read of Mr. 
Philip Gyfford raising and in a manner finishing the bastions, 
a work which was still but beginning by the rest of the 
enrolment in j668 of the survivors of Sir Abraham Shipman's 
force, as the Honourable Company's first “ European regiment’' 
or “ Bombay Fusiliers," known to a later generation as tfyj 
' 1031'd Foot I and of the supply of cannon to the small forts at 
Mazagon, Sion, Mahim and Varli. 

The increase of population occasioned by such measures, 
however, must have been small by comparison with that which 
resulted from the progressive policy of “that chlvalric, intre¬ 
pid man,” Mr, Gerald Aungier, who became Presidenli^ of 
Surat on the death of Sir‘George Oxentlan in Jul^- (669. hi* 
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dealing with the period of his administration, which was 
characterised in the main by the promise of religious liberty, 
freedom of trade, and encouragement to native industry,Jit will 
be convenient for our purpose to distinguish between those 
'events or actions which indirectly affected the population of 
these islands and those which were directly responsible for a 
change in the nature and number of the inhabitants. It was 
apparent to Mr. Aungier in the first place that the dissatisfac¬ 
tion and disputes in regard to the ownership of lands 
constituted a serious impediment to the peaceful colonisation 
of the Company's territorj^ The Portuguese, powerless to re¬ 
sist the inroad of the English, had done their utmost to minimise 
the value of the ceded territory, by declaring that most of the 
lands of any value were the property of private inJividuals. and 
could not therefore under the articles of delivery be considered 
as the properly of the Crown or Company, The earlier 
Governors, ;is we have seen, retaliated by selling such proj^r- 
tles on the most trivial pretexts, with the result that a feeling 
of irritation and unrest prevailed widely throughout the 
islands. It was to appease the landholders and at the same 
lime to provide the Company with an area wide enough to 
admit of the colonisation-policy being attained, that the 
President formulated the proposals, which were eventually 
approved by the inhabitants and constituted ihe terms of the 
famous “Convention/’ The most important clauses in the 
agreement w*ere as follows 

“That for the better way of agreeing in the express 
charges that the Company have for the defence of this 
isle, the inhabitants and others aforesaid do offer to the ■ 
Honourable Company 20,000 Xeraphins (Rs. 13185^) 
yearly, including in this sum the quit-rents that they did 
pay formerly.” 

“That the estates that are seized on shall be deli- 
» vered again to the old possessois of what conditions so 
* ever,” ■ , 
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“That for the time to come if any estate:^ on the isle 
come to the Honourable Company by any title whatso¬ 
ever, or likewise by cutting' any tree or seieing any oarts 
or batty-gronnds for the use of building the City or other 
ground for the defence of it or any other fortification,' 
that the quantity that aniounts to the said estate with 
the quit-rents shall be deducted according to the value of 
the palmieras or the ground.^' 

To these and other nine clauses the Governor and Council, 
“out of their earnest and unfeigned desire to promote the 
public good, peace and tranquillity of the isle,” signified their 
assent; but inserted in the agreement certain conditions, which 
demand passing atteinlon. They stipulated hnprimis “ that 
all royalties*, rights, privileges and immunities which did 
formerly belong to the Crown of Portugal of Foras and Royal 
Rents of what nature or condition so ever shall be reseni-ed as 
of right they belong to the Honourable Companj'. ” Secondly, 
“ that there shall be reserved for the Honourable Company all 
grounds on the water side within the compass of the isle to be 
disposed of in necessary occasions for the public, excepting 
such grounds wherein there are at present planted gardens of 
cocoanut trees or rice-grounds, as also churches, houses or 
warehouses of stone. And whensoever for the public good it 
shall be necessary to make use of any of the said places or 
properties the Governor and Council shall make satisfaction to 
the interest in a reasonable manner,” A third clause—to our 
mind the most important of all - signified “ that in regard the 
little isle Colio {Colaba} reaching from the outer point west- 
wardly of the isle to the Faccari (Pakhadi) or parish called 
Polo (Palav=Apolio} will be of great use to the Honourable 
Company, in the good design which they have for the security 
and defence of this whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall 
be totally and wholly reserved for'the use of the said Company, 
they making such reasonable satisfaction to the persons inter¬ 
ested therein as hereafter Is expressed.”, By thl!; agreement,' 
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therefore, we gained the last of the Heptanesia which have 
been welded together to form a modern island of Bombay, 
The original island of Mumbadevi or Bombay, Mayagon, bivn, 
Parel and Varli had been gained by treaty; Mahim, Sion, 
Dharavl and Vadala had been seized by force; and finally 
Colaba passed over to us, after the estate holders therein had 
been bought out, and their respective demands fully satisfied. 

The second event, which indirectly affected the popula. 
tion, was the establishment of courts and justices, tn the 
absence of which the satisfaction of the inhabitants could not 
be assured, nor that the peaceful condition of affairs, which 
was so essential to the growth of the community, be attained. 
On the znd February i&jo tbe following resolution by the 
Governor and Council was recorded :-“The isla«id of Bombay 
to be divided into two distinct precincts, one comprehending 
Bombay, Mazagon and Girgaon ; and the other 
Pare!, Sion, Varli and the Puckerys (Pakhadis or hamlets) 
thereunto belonging. I n each of these precincts there shall be 
five Justices, who besides the particulars expressed in the laws 
shall have power to receive, hear and try^ and determine all 
plaints, bills, petitions and actions for sums of money net ex¬ 
ceeding the value of five Xeraphins (Rs- 3 i)- o t ^ en 
those of the first precincts shall convene in the Custom House 
of Bombay every Friday at eight o'clock in the morning and 
those of the second precincts in the Custom House of Mahim 
on every Wednesday of the same hour.” The resolution 
farther arranged for the appointment of Pvr es ( ra^ 
clerks), and of a constable in every parish, “ who for an ensign 
of his office shall carry a staff tipped with silver and the 
Company’s arms thereupon engraved, and shall attend those 
courts as necessity reejuires.” A code of laws was also pub¬ 
lished in 1670, no trace of which is now extant; it is note¬ 
worthy, however, that it was ordered to be translated into Portu¬ 
guese'and Kanarese. To us the prominence, given to Kana- 
Yese, appears at fir^t sight curious; but can be explained. 
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perhaps, by the fact that the early population of these islatuls 
was to a largce extent of southern or Dra\'idian origin, that the 
• Parsi was hardly known in Bontbay, and that the bulk of our 
Marat hi-.speaking inhabitants immigrated oiiiy after the toler¬ 
ant character of British rule had been more fully noised abroad. ' 
In [67^5 the populaHt}’of the judicial system had so far ad > 

, vanced, had, moreover, given rise to so great an influx of legal 
touts and others, wlio hautit ** the dusty purlieus of the law," 
that it was deemed essential to appoint a Judge for the island on 
a salary of £120 per annum, with allowances consisting of 
“ a horse or palanquin, a sumbrera or sunshade boy, and 
one new gown a year.” To guide this official at the outset 
of his work the following instructions w^ere despatched from 
Surat on the $th February 1676;—As we desire that justice 
may be done, so we would have you take care that vexatious 
suits and contrivances laid by common barristers to disturb the 
quiet of good people, may be discouraged and prevented. 
And let the judge know from us that we expect he maintain 
the gravity, integrity and authority of his office, and that 
he doth not bring a disrepute on the Court of Bombay by 
lightness, partiality, self-seeking or countenancing common 
barristers, In which sort of vermin they say Bombay is very 
unhappy. ” Before quitting this subject, it may be remarked 
that one of President Aungier's large-minded proposals for 
improving Bombay was to build a Fair Common House, * 
wherein might also be appointed Chambers for the Courts of 
Justice, warehouses and prisons. The remains of that Fair 
Common House are w'lth us to this day, have indeed been 
visited by the writer. '‘Mapla For,” as it is named, that iJ 
to say ‘‘the gated enclosure of the Maplas, or half-Arab 
Musalmans of the Malabar Coast, stands about 300 yards 
north of the north-west corner of the modern Hlphinstone 
Circle, on the west side of Borah Bazr r Street, immediately 
beyond its meeting with Gunbow Lane.” In this ' ui]ding,.as 
originally designed by A^ungier, justice yvas dispensed until * 
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the year 172a Its ruined plinths and staircases constitute 
to-day one of the most ancient monuments of British dominion 
in this island. 

A third event, which must have insensibly attracted 
ntembers of the trading community to Bombay, was the 
establishment in 1676 of a mint for the coinage of ^'rupees, 
pies and bujruks;” and more especially so, as such coin was 
not current outside British territory, and yet was favourably 
regarded by the native community. We have this on the 
authority of Jean Baptiste Tavernier, the traveller, who in 
1678 wrote that “Since the present King of England married 
the Princess of Portugal, who had in part of her portion the 
famotis port of Bombeye, where the English are very hard 
at work to build a strong Fort, they coin both* sliver, copper 
and tin. But that money will not go to Surat, nor in any 
part of the great Mogufs dominions, or in any of the terri¬ 
tories of the Indian kings; only it passes among the English 
in their Fort, and some two or three leagues up in the country, 
and in the villages along the coast; the country people that 
bring them their wares being glad to take that money. 

To further encourage those, who had It in mind to 
emigrate from the mainland to Bombay, but who at the same 
time might have hesitated before settling in a region so open 
to attack by sea, President Aungier took in hand the improve¬ 
ment of the fortifications, and formed a certain number of 
the inhabitants into a militia. By 1673 we find the Fort ' 
supplied “with 120 pieces of ordnance, 60 field pieces in their 
carriages;” and manned “ by 300 Englishmen, 400 Topasses 
or Portugal firemen, 500 well-armed militia under English 
leaders, 300 Bhandaris with clubs and other weapons, and 
some thousands more that could be relied on if matters came 
to a push.” Stark as the dcil, writes Sir James Campbell, 
was the old Fort, what time Commodore Rickloffe van Goen 
witlt the Dutch fleet endeavoured to take the island by 
'surprise; and to those artificial safeguards was added the 
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greater natural bulwark of human intrepiduy. For with the 
calmness of a philosopher and the courage of a centurion," 
Aungicr so exerted himself that the Dutch fleet “melted like 
a cloud in the silent summer heaven," and was seen no more. 
We at this distance of time cannot perchance fully realise * 
the extraordinary effect upon the growth of the island of 
' Aungicr's personality ; bur the Surat Council recognised it 

in a letter to Bantam of the 31st January 1673, stating that 
“Since the latter end of May last our President hath been in 
his Government of Bombay * # » 

presence by animating the people being so absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and the great good he hath done by establishing the 
English laws and courts of judicature and still doth in 
strengthenings the island, is of such force that he prefers his 
honours in maintaiiting the place before any other interest." 

Not the least important of the actions which stimulated 
the growth of our population was the building of a new 
tow'll within the fortification. As early as 166S, an exodus of 
weavers from Chaul had necessitated the opening of a street, 
“stretching from the Custom House (north-west of present 
Mint) to the Fortj" and trom that date onwards, notwith¬ 
standing Jesuit recalcitrance, land was taken up, and dwellings 
built, not only for the immigrant native, but for the English 
writers and servants of the Company. Ware-houses, a hos¬ 
pital, streets “ reaching from Judge NiccoU's house to the 
water,'* stables, a '‘Dog-House," Mint and Fortifications 
necessitated the presence of labourers and bricklayers, then: 
wives and families, who came hither from Surat or frojji 
districts nearer the island. “ Kalyan at Rs. 10 a month, 
Mahmud, Somji and Dhanji at Rs. 9, and Lahori at Rs. 4J4 
journeyed hither under the orders of the Council, “to begin 
and finish the houses formerly ordered to be built betwixt 
the Custom House and the Forf." In the minor matter of 
supplies for the Town and Island, the Company in no wise 
permitted its wishes to be jeopardised. »The Imrhigrants and* 
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settlers must find a steady food-supply wUhlti the island , for 
otherwise one cannot hope to retain them as our subjects. 
Such must have been the thoughts of the Council, when they 
bade Bombay take heart and, in defiance of the malicious 
t practices of the Portuguese, “ send vessels down to Manglor 
and Bassalor (Barcclor) to lade rice there for the ^uppy 
of the Island. *’ “ The Revenge, the Good Hope, the Phocni.’t, 

the Moody’s Ketch and the Hoigh Despatch ” were all com¬ 
missioned in 1677 to bring rice out of Kanara, in order 
“that we might not be beholden to our unkind Portuguese 

neighbours." 

Now, however conducive the institution of laws and 
justice, the settlement of internal disputes and the protection 
of a strong garrison may have been to the coloni^tion of tliese , 
islands, the very considerable immigration which had taken 
place by the date of Aungier’s death must be ascribed mainly 
to the 'distinct proposals which be formulated for the en¬ 
couragement of settlers, Liberty was to be grante as 
particular privilege to those that inhabit on the Island of 
Bombay to trade not only to all these parts of India, but also 
to the'ports and islands of the South Seas, Bantam not 
excepted." Companies or fellowships “ were to be erected for 
the better and more able carrying on of any trade, and 
certain privileges and immunities were “ to be granted to the 
said societies for their greater encouragement.’’ The example 
of the Dukes of Florence and their enrichment of the Port of 
Ughorne was adduced as a strong reason for organising a 
system of loans to honest merchants; one or two years whole 
I^y was to be granted to all artificers or handicraftsmen. ^ 
who would consent to come and live on the Island with their 
familiesj while “in order to preserve the Government in a 
constant regular method free from that confusion, which 
a body composed of so many nations will he subject to. it 
wer^^ requisite that the several nations at present inhabiting or 

hereafter to. inhabit on the Island gf Bombay be reduced or 
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modelled ijuo so many orders or tribes, and that each nation 
may have a Chief or Consul of the same nation appointed 
over them by the Governor and Conn clip whose duty and 
office must be to represent the g^rievances which members 
of the said nation shall receive from the Christians or any ^ 
othei*j. ^as also to answer for what faults any of the said nation 
^ shall commitj that the offender be brought to punishment, and 
that what duties or fines are due to the Company may be 
timely satisfied. Any of these ConsulSj “ who merit w'ell 
from the Honourable Company by good ser\nce, advancing of 
trade, inhabitants or shipping ** w^ere to be rewarded by some 
particular honours and specimens of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany s favour tow'ards theni/^ Arrangement was also made 
for the constant and secure supply of provisionsj for strict 
supervisions of the shops “of the Moodys or victuallers," and 
for a system of set prices on all provisions, ** regulated in 
w'eight and measure according to justice and the public good 
and encouragement of the inhabitants/' The utmost latitude 
of trade was to be permitted to weavers of cotton and silkp 
with a view to encouraging manufacttires ; no discouraging 
taxes should be imposed; freedom was to be granted to all 
religions ; every effort, in a w'ord, was to be expended in pre¬ 
venting that stagnation of trade and depopulation, w'hich had 
erstwhiles resulted from the reilgious fanaticism of their Por¬ 
tuguese rivals, Not only on the comfort of the native com¬ 
munity was the heart of Gerald Aungier set; the welUbeing of 
his own counto^men engaged his attention. He marked th^ 
disastrous consequences, which had resulted from the inter¬ 
marriage of the Portuguese with low-caste women of the 
native community', and made a special request to the Com¬ 
pany to send out English women to the island. It was 
no fault of the President that the Englishwomen did not 
invariably prove desirable members of the community, that the 
Surat Council wrote as folJow's in December 1675 And 
whereas you give us notice that some of the women are grown . 


iKiandalous to our nation, religion and government, we require 
you in the Honourable Company's name to give them all fair 
warning that thev do apply themselves to a more sober and 
Christifin conversation, otherwise the sentence is this that they 
u shall be confined totally of their liberty to go abroad and fed 
with bread and water till they are embarked on boardship for 
England. ’* The system of i mporti ng *‘ needy Englishwomen 
must be regarded in truth as a praiseworthy and philanthropic 
endeavour to save Englishmen from the charge of trifiiog with 
their nationality and raising up a hybrid and possibly weakly 
people. 

Now the wisdom of the Company and the manifest desire 
of the English in Bombay to make the most of their posses-’ 
sions bore fruit in due season. In 1671 the M^hajan of the 
Surat Bania community informed the President that some of 
their members were anxious to settle in Bombay, provided 
they were assured of certain privileges. The answer of the 
President was such as might have been expected from one 
whose watchword was ^‘Toleration and Progress." Many of 
these energetic merchants must have journeyed hither during 
the rule of Aungier and assisted in laying the foundations of 
trade. Of one in particular—Nima Parakh ^who voyaged 
from the City of Diu in 1677, documentary evidence still exists, 
showing how ** that eminent merchant has expressed his desire 
to settle with his family and trade on the island of Bombay, 
from the fame which he has heard of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s large commerce, upright dealing, Justice and modera¬ 
tion to all persons that live under the shadow of their Govern¬ 
ment,” Fortified by the written assurance that they should 
" enjoy the free exercise of their religion,” should be secure 
from all molestation, and should not under any circumstances 
be compelled to embrace Christianity, Nima Parakh and his 
kinsmen sailed from their old home, forming in sooth the van¬ 
guard of that huge company of traders, which has invaded this 
island in the course of the last two cepturies. In the wake of 
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ihe V'anl came the Armenian, of whom we find the Surat 
Council writing as follows in the year 1676 :—“ These are at 
the entreaty of Khoja Karakuz and other Armenians concern¬ 
ed in the ship S. Francisco that is lately put into Bombay, 
As they have been very importunate with us to write in their t 
affair,!we do desire you to countenance and assist them as 
merchants with boats and other necessaries, as also with con¬ 
venient w'arehouses to protect them from the rains.” Khoja 
Minaz and Khoja Delaune were the names of tw'o otliers, who 
came here about the same date, and swelled the numbers of 
that community, which rapidly formed a settiement within the 
fort enclosure, and left the legacy of its name to the .Armenian 
Lane, which is with us to this day,* 

And whqt may w'e say of the Parsis ? Is it possible that 
they tarried quietly on the mainland, while Armenian and 
Vani sought a new mart for their wares ? 'i’he character of the 
race forbids such a suggestion ; and our belief in their presence 
is confirmed by Frv'er's remark that **on the other side of the 
great inlet to the sea is a great point, abutting against Old 
Woman's Island and is called Malabar Hill; a rocky, woody, 
mountain j yet sends forth long grass ; atop of all is a Parsi 
Tomb lately reared.” That the Parsis were resident in our 
island by 1675, is unquestionable ; for not only had they built 
a Dakhma or Tower-of-Silence, but Modi Hirji Vacha had 
founded an Agiari in the Fort about the year 1671, which was 
subsequently destroyed by the great fire of 1S03, One Khar- 
sedji Pochaji, also a resident of Broach, discerned possibilities 
of profit in the erection of the fortifications. We read of him 
^ as contractor in 1664 for the supply of common labourers and 
baskets, required for the building of the town wall. Kharsedji 
prospered, we doubt it not; for he was born of a race that has 
ever prospered by intelligence, industry and philanthropy. 

• Tbc Tor Ihe itradLiiy of Ihc AmycfnuuLs fr™ our :?J.-knd hnS 

ne^'er iMeri detcnninecl. , K, H. Aitkin that in tiitf strug^Se for 

Trade, the Arma^in by tli^i \k cotiJd nNUt hope tP compeic with (he 

FjithI and Banift und thcreTsie cfccaippcdjp where llie Pai^i a noi>* 

eintUy* ' 
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The presence of one other community we note in these years. 

In a letter to the Directors, dated January 24th, 1677, the 
Deputy Governor and Council of Bombay write that “ Many 
families of Brahmans, daily leaving the Portuguese territory, 
-^repair hither frightened by the Padres, who tipon the death of 
any person force all his children to be Christians. Even, some 
of the chiefest, who still live at Bassein, and others build them - 
houses here, therein placing their wives and children against a 
time of danger.” Our island had become a place of refuge, a 
Town of Zoar to the Portuguese cities of the plain ! And the 
course followed by those Pandora Brahmins was but typical of 
a general movement, resulting from the insolence of the Ma- 
hommedan or the bigotry of the Portuguese. “The popula¬ 
tion numbers 60,000,” wrote Fryer, “ a mixture of most of the 
neighbouring countries, most of them fugitives and vaga¬ 
bonds.” Like the immortal city of the Seven Hills, our city 
owes her foundation, in some measure, to vagabond adven¬ 
turers : but simultaneously with their arrival, there immigrated 
men of good standing, men of sound commercial knowledge, 
who might assist the tiny port in turning the presence of the 
outc^t and refugee to good account. 

Such was the population of Bombay in the year of our 
Lord 1677 ; the strangest colluvm brought hither by 

desire partly of gain, partly of escape from tyranny, with a 
considerable substratum of almost prehistoric settlers , scat¬ 
tered all over the Heptanesia, from “the little low barren 
island, of no other profit but to keep the Company’s antelopes 
and beasts of delight,” as far as Sion “ manured by Coonbees 
and Mahim, with its “pretty custom-house and guard-house ” , 
and the venerable tomb ol a Musulman Pir' the chief settle¬ 
ment a mile-long town, at a distance enough from the Fort, 
with low olea“thatched houses and a reasonable handsome 
bazaar *’ at one end, ** looking into the field, wlterc cows and 
buffaloes graze.” In charge of this motley of races were a few' 
■Englishmen! possessed of “only a burying place, called 
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Mcndham’s Point (Cooperagie) from the first man’s name 
therein interred, where are some few tombs that make a pretty 
show at entering' the haven.” The period which ends in 1677 
is characterised, as we have endeavoured to show*, by the com- 
pJete success of that policy of expansion, which commanded it¬ 
self alike to Humphrey Cooke, the servant of the Crown, and 
to Gerald Aungier, the sen.-ant of the Company, The most 
fittingf epilogue to the tale of these twelve or fifteen years will 
be found in the writings of a French physician, M. Dctlon, 
who visited the island in 1673 r-“ The English have since 
that time built there a very fine Fort, where the President of 
the East India Company commonly keeps resideitce, Thev 
have also laid the foundation of a city, where they grant 
liberty to all strangers of what religion or nation soever to 
settle themselves, and exempt them from all manner of taxes 
for the first twenty years. We were treated here with abund¬ 
ance of civility, which we in part attributed to the good under- 
sLanding there w’as at the time betwixt those two nations.” 
Even sol The alien races dwelling in our islands were in 
the enjoyment of political liberty and equality before the law, 
about a century- ere France introduced them to her own 
peasantry- across the dolorous abyss of the Terror ! 

Pexiod the Secoxd. —1675 17 iS. 

Our second period extends from the year 1675, or for 
the sake of convenience, from the date of President Aungiers 
death, up to the y-ear 1718, when the population of Bombay'', 
according to the statement of the Reverend Richard Cobbf, 
was 16,000. From 60,000 to 16,000 within the space of 
forty'-one y-ears I Can the estimate be accurate ? With the 
gulf of two dead centuries between him and ourselves, it is 
impossible to decide. But this much one can with assurance 
chief events of thSse y-ears rendered a decline 
of population in no wise impossible : nay more, the decrease 
was the very natural legacy of a period fraugh'i with both* 
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domestit; and external dangers. At the otilset we discern 
the presence of trouble, a note of mourning' for the departure 
of a chivalrous and intrepid statesman, h'or on the 30th 
June 1677 Aungier, our master-pilot, set forth upon his 
'last voyage to the Unknown ; and Posterity, musing regret¬ 
fully upon his departure, is fain to re-echo the nords of 
those whom he left behind t —“ We cannot rightly express 
the reality of our grief at the perusal of the deplorable news 
of the death of our late noble President. Multiplicity of 
words may multiply the sense of our loss, but cannot depaint 
its greatness and the knowledge we have of the true worth 
and integrity of his successors, ft shall be our continual 
prayer for a blessing on your great aflairs — (Letter from 
the Bombay Council, dated July 1 ith, tb/T-) of 

Ills rule is with us yet —a silver chalice, which he presented 
to the Christian community of Bombay in 1675. 

The death of Aungier was the prelude to a period of 
gloom and de pi*ession, “The last quarter of the seventeenth 
centun.' was not only devoid of any great achievement or of 
any appreciable progress in manners and morals, but was 
on the contrary a witness to sedition and strife, immorality, 
unhealthiness, and anarchy at home, and invasion, piracy and 
arrogance abroad.*’ Severe as this verdict of Dr. da Cunha 
may appear, it will be found on closer examination justifiable. 

Let us glance first at the state of the public health during 
these years, than which we reckon no more potent factor 
in' the rise or fall of population. As early as November 
1675, the climatic conditions of the island were so deadly 
that a hundred English soldiers perished; while in i6Sg, ’ 
when the Rev. John Ovington arrived here, “one of the 
pleasantest spots in India seemed no more than a parish 
graveyard.*' Of the twenty-four passengers who sailed hither 
with him, twenty died before the rains ceased, and of the 
ship's company fifteen. Overcome with horror of the island, 
the Chaplain * wrote : V* As the ancierits gave the epithet of 
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fortunate to some islands in the Westj bectiuse of their dclight- 
fulncss and health, so the moderns may, in opposition to 
them, denominate Bombay the unfortunate one in the BasL, 
because of the antipathy it bears to those two qualities." 

A ilha da boa vida," (the island of the good life) was nought 
but a'charnel-house, wherein ** two Mussoons were the age 
' of a man.*’ Upon young European children the eflfects of 
the climate were appalling; not one in twenty reached 
maturity, or indeed passed beyond the stage of iit fancy. 
“ Rachel weeping for her children would not be comforted, 
because they were not*' “Of what use," cries Anderson, 
“was it to send trusty factors and hardy soldiers thither? 
They bre.nthed the poisonous air but a few short months, 
'after which their services and lives were lost to their employers 
for ever.” Even Child, when appointed AccounUmt of Bom¬ 
bay and Second in Council by the President and Council 
of Surat, pleaded his apprehensions of disease and positively 
refused to accept the office. “ Fluxes, drops)’, scun’)', barbiers 
or loss of the use of hands and feet, gout, stone, malignant 
and putrid fevers,'* such, according to Fryer, were the dis¬ 
orders to which the unfortunate inhabitants of the island 
succumbed; and more prevalent and terrible than all was 
a disease knoAvn as “the Chinese death” (mar/ tie 
a corruption of the Portuguese “ Mordisheen," which is 
derived in reality from the Marathi or in allusion 

to the intestinal agony which characterised its attacks. The 
sym|>aihy evoked in our minds by this terrible record ef 
disease and death is peculiarly intensified, on learning ^of 
' the grejit plague which wasted Western India between i6S6 
and 1696. “We have abundance of men sick and many 
cf them die,” wrote the Bombay Council; “ we are finishing 
the account of His Majesty’s ship *' Phoenix,” but by reason 
of some of her men lying sick In the hospital, and wc know 
not how God will deal with them, cannot close the account 
to send up, which, as soon as we can„shall betione/* ThiJ 
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absence of medical aid, “the absolute want of good Europe 
medicines, that should have been yearly sent out fresh 
aided the progress of Death, who laid his finger upon native 

and European alike. 

irrtitff fiiJtai t 

mu 21 iBisTai- I 

Disease and Criniei Immorality a.ad Death reig'ned su- 
preme. No community w'as spared, Forasmuch as by the 
death of Dr. Skinner," observed the Council at Surat, “the 
Island of Bombay is destitute of a physician and the Island 
very sickly, and a great many poor people and soldiers laying 
in danger of perishing for want of the help and advice of a 
doctor, wc resolved to entertain Mr. Bartlett in the said 
station, allowing him jC 4 ^ month to be paid^'in Xeraphtns, 
at 2od. to the Xeiaphin, according to the custom of the island, 
together with the same allowance for his ;Uet as Doctor 
Skinner was allowed, and the usual assistance belonging 
to the hospital. We left it to his own choice whether his 
time should commence here or at his arrival at Bombay with 
this proviso, that if it commences here, then he is to bear 
his own charges down. 11 not, till be is arrived upon the 
island, then his charges should be borne by the Company. 
.4nd the island being in great necessity we gave him orders, 
to prepare himself to go overland with all speed. There being 
a great mortality upon the island amongst the English as 
well as the natii.'es, we were willing to encourage all people 
that offered their service to us, and eitteruined Henry Crltch- 
low as Boatswain of the Bandar at Bombay at the usual 
pay that others have had before.* Think for a moment cf i 
our doctors, our hospitals, our plague departments lo-day, 
and of our utter inability to prevent the people flying from the 
island; and then think of our brethren in those days, grap¬ 
pling like ourselves with pestilence and fever, but with only 
one medical man on £4 a month between them and death ! 
>Is it surprising that the population decreased ? Of a surety, 
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not so. As late as 1706. matters were unchanged. “We are 
only eight covenant servants including the Council and but 
two that write, besides tivo raw }’outh5 taken ashore out 
of ships, and most of ns often sick in this unhealthfni, depopu* 
iated and ruined Island/' So writes Sir Nicholas Waite in ' 
the January of 1706; and later sends up that bitter cry: 

* “We are six including your Council and some of us often 
sick. It is morally impossible without an overruling Pro¬ 
vidence to continue longer from going under ground if \vc 
have not a large asvsistance." Alas I that assistance could 
not be obtained. Once more, in January 1707, the appeal 
goes forth : *" Mj' continued indisposition and want of assis¬ 

tance in this unveryhealthful island has been laid before 
^ the managers^and your Court. Yet I esteem myself bound 
in gratitude and f will briefly inform what material occurs 
till I leave this place or the world." 

But whence arose this terrible mortality? How came it 
that Heitor da Silveira's “ Island of the Good Life ’ was 
nought but a charnel-house ? Tire chief reason was prob;tbly 
the gradual silting up of the creeks, which divided the island 
of Bombay from its dependencies. Old Woman’s Island, Varli, 
Mahim, Ma&agon, and Parel. At liigh-tide the ocean roared 
through the breaches, overflowed tire lands, and laid a pes¬ 
tilential deposit which at low-tide exhaled mephitic and deadl)’ 
vapours. That these low srvamps were productive of malaria 
ceruiinly suggested itself to the Court of Directors; for 
between 1684 and 1710 they constantly urged upon theiir 
Council at Surat the pressing nee^l for stopping the breaches 
. and for reclamation. “ Redeem those drowned lands of Bom¬ 
bay," they wrote in 1684, “ for wliich we shall now propose 
you a method which, we think, cannot fail. That is, )Ou 
may agree to give the undertakers every Saturday night a day 
and a halfs pay for every day’s work for every man they shall 
employ in that service, part money and part rice ; the ylce 
at a price by which w^ may be a little gainers." Three- 
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months liter they resume, “ Prosecute with efleci the draining 
of our overflooded ground at Bombay, as wc wrote you last 
year*'; while in 1703, iioS and again m 1710, we find the 
Court directing the Bombay Government to stop the 
* breaches on any tolerable terms,” to encourage men to under¬ 
take the task by granting them leases of land so reclaim¬ 
ed, and to send to Karwar, if necessary, for “ people well 
skilled in stopping breaches* A second cause of the gene 
ml unhealtliiness is commented upon in a letter of the 
20th April 1708 from the Court to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment : “ The buckshawing or dunging the toddy trees with 

fish occasions in a great measure the unwholesonieitess 
of the Bombay air. Of this the venomous and putrid buck- 
shaw fly which swarm in such abundance ^ to be very^ 
nauseous to the inhabitants is a plain proof. If the trees wtre 
not buckshawed, the loss of their fruitfulness would be repaid 
by the general benefit of rendering the place healthy. Or if 
the buckshaw was laid at a sufficient depth under the earth to 
prevent its corruption and infecting the air and breeding that 
fly, the air would not suffer* Another cause of the unhealthy air 
is the thickness of the toddy trees at Mahim and Worli woods, 
which hinders the land breeze that sets in every monfing from 
cleansing the air and qooUng the ground. If those woods 
were thinned, the remaining trees would bear the better. For 
the sake of their health the people are contented their rents be 
diminished by cutting some trees down and prohibiting the 
iHickshawing the rest. By this means the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants will be promoted.” So far as the European community 
vks concerned, the virulence of the diseases, arising from the 
above-mentioned sources, was intensified by the careless life 
which Us members led. Anderson's reference to their immora¬ 
lity and dissoluteness is corroborated by the statement of an eye¬ 
witness, Mr. Ovington the Chaplain, who wrote as follows 
“ 1 cannot without horror mention to what a pitch all vicious 
enormities were grown in this place. Their principles of 
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action, and the coiisequetit evil practices of the Eiig^^lish, for* 
warded their miseries, and contributed to fill the air with those 
pestilential vapours that seized their vitals and speeded their 
hasty passagfe to the other world- Luxury, irnmodesty, and a 
prostitute dissolution of manners found still new matter to • 
work„upon.” These closing years of the seventeenth and 
t opening years of the eighteenth century form indeed a sad 
chapter in the history' of tJte island. Not on the European 
only, hut on the native population also fell the dread hand of 
fever and plague | and to increase their burden, an angry 
Deity sent forth a hurricane, which destroyed the growing 
crop and wrecked a large number of their botits. There was 
none that might stand, as Moses did of old, between them 
-and calamity; and therefore they died or fled from the “un* 
healthful and ruined island. 

Other events which barred the progress of affairs in 
these years, and which, if riot directl)' occasioning a decrease 
of population, at any rate, militated against its augmentation, 
were the internal feuds and domestic troubles of the Company. 
There liVere firstly “the interlopers,” mentioned in a letter 
from the Court in 16S3, whose aim it was to divert the trade 
of the Company into their own hands. “ We send you 
enclosed an authentic copy of a new Charter granted us by 
His Majesty under the great seal of England, for the sup¬ 
pressing all interloping and interlopers, of which we shall 
write you more largely by our ships. ‘' So wrote the Directors; 
and 111 the following year appealed against the action of live 
Ostenders to the King, who ordered a man-of-war to intercept 
^ their vessels. "1 hat the machinations of these merchant-rivals 
considerably hampered the actions of the Company is evident 
from a statement of the Court in 16S4 that “ Though we 
have been in a hurry of trouble and confusion and forced 
to please everybody during the competition of the interlopers 
and the rebellion of Bombay, yet we hope the arrival of 
this and our following sliips will put our ^General sind Council* 
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into such spirit and our affairs into such a flourishing' Con¬ 
dition that good discipline may be restored again as well in 
our factories as In our garrisons;” while on the 27th Octo¬ 
ber 1693 we read that “alter a mtiltitude of conflicts with 
’ the interlopers and their adherents and all others that have 
envied or emulated the Company's former prosperii^-, we 
have obtained of their present Majesties King William and 
Queen Mary a charter of confirmation of our present and 
all our former charters, and are in possession of it, under 
the great seal of England, bearing date the 7^^* instant. 
Of this charier we shall send you copies by our shipping, 
and think it fit that before that comes to your hands, upon 
receipt of this letter, you should make such solemn public 
intimation of it to the natives as is usual upon suth occasions.”— 
The troubles caused by the prevalence of disease and 
trade-rivalry were heightened by internal dissension. In 1683 
Captain Richard Keigwin, who commanded the garrison and 
was Third Member of Council, made the reduction of mili¬ 
tary salaries and the lowering of the rank of military officers 
a pretext for raising the standard of rebellion ; the Deputy 
Governor was sei^^ed, the authority of the Company was 
annulled bv proclamation, and the island declared to be 
under the King's protection. Garrison, militia, and inhabi¬ 
tants all renounced thetr obedience to the Company; and 
confusion was rife till the 19th November 16S4, on which 
date Sir Thomas Grantham prevailed upon Keigivin to form¬ 
ally surrender the island. Duels between * ^Ir. Enoch IV^alsb 
and Mr. Ralph Hartley, the latter being wounded in three 
places,” embezzlement of revenue by ** Mr. Thomas Wood¬ 
ford, one of your Honour’s factors,” the troublesome be¬ 
haviour of Hall, “a restless, factious and turbulent-spirited 
man,” robberies “of several Moormen’s houses/’ Lieut. 
Shaw’s report that *‘3 Proclamation had been torn down 
by some person unknown,” and the regret of the Governor 
'that ** there- should be any person *on this island so disre- 
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spectful to Governmenl as to tear a Proclamation "—all these 
events testify to the disordef and disturbance, which for some 
time marred the peaceful existence of Bombay inhabitants. 
Desertion Avas not infrequent; for Lieut, Janies Haiimer Avas 
informed in Aug'ust 1694 that “there being" runaway from ^ 
this istand in the Ruby frigate boat sundry persons belong, 
ing to the shipping in the road, these are to enorder you 
to make strict enquiry after rhem, and if on this island sur¬ 
prise them;" Avhile in 1701 “the nakhudas of the Moors’ 
ships having paid off their lascars and being dubious Avhether 
or no some of them may not endeavour to run aAiay,” Lieut. 
William Shaw Avas ordered “ to permit no lascars to go off the 
land at Mahim, but to send such as shall endeavour it doivn 
hither (to Bombay),” 

Another obstruction to that old policy of expansion, 
which had raised our population to 60,000 in the year 1675, 
was the rivalry betAA-een the oid or London Company and the 
ncAv or English Company. In Surat, in 1700, the affairs, of 
the former were suffering seriously from the attacks and 
misrepresentations of Sir Nicholas Waite, the Chairman of 
the New Company, of Avhom Sir John Gayer wrote as foIIoAA’s 
to the Directors :—“ Captain Hudson will inform your* 
Honours how that Sir Nicholas Waite said he would spend 
Rs. 20,000, but that he would have AXiur flag at Surat struck. 
Captain Hudson will also inform you of other of Sir Nicholas' 
follies which render him little in the eyes of Europeans, if not 
of others. By what we hear, Lucas is the pei^on that spur^ 
him on to such rashness to the detriment of the interest of th^ 
nation, not considering Avhat the issue may be, so that he mav 
but gratify his malice to your Honours." In January of 1701 
ill-feeling and scandal were heightened by the seizure of Sir 
John Gayer and his grenadiers, and their confinement at 
Surat, Fhough ostensibly the w6rk of “ the barbarous and 
treacherous Moors," Sir Nicholas Waite appears to have boen 
the instigator of an enterprise, Avhich Cjiused “ the greatest * 
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iiinuscnicnt to the newsniorigeTlng natives ; for on the aSlh 
[•'ebfuary 1 joi \\'e find the Bonrbay Council expressing their 
gratification at Sir John’s release in the following terms 
“ We heartil}' rejoice for the good news, and we render all due 
. praise and thanks to Almighty God for your release from so 
dose a confinement, and that it hath pleased him to make onr 
innocence appear and the wicked designs ol our malicious ■> 
adversaries in their true colours before the face of the heathens. 

Now Sir Nicholas may have time to look into his actions, 
strictly examining himself, and at last say : ‘ O what have 
I done I ’ May the shame and infamy to which he most 
mallcioush' exposed his fellow-subjects together with all other 
his undigested politics fall heavy on his head, being but the 
Just reward for such evil ministers. We hope with your^ ^ 
Excellency that the general certificate sent to Court attested by 
all the eminent merchants may meet with the desired effect to 
the confusion of our enemies. ’ It might have been supposed 
that the union of the two Companies in 1702 would effect the 
much-needed settlement of this internecine struggle, and 
render the opening period of the eighteenth century more 
prosperous than the immediately preceding years, Eut to 
such a pitch had the rivalry of the two companies attained, so 
opposed were the interests of their respective servants, that 
distrust and anuigonism still flourished, occasional skirmishes 
at the outposts took place, and only the coldest and most 
formal civilities w'ere exchanged by the two chiefs and their 
nespective Councils. Mutual constraint, incessant quarrelling 
rendered the union of [70^ “ ^nere formality : and the 

resolution “to obliterate all past heats was carried to no ^ 
practical issue until the year 1708, when the Earlof Godolphin, 
after patient enquiry into all matters of dispute, published 
his famous award of the 29lh September. From that date the 
two companies became in fact as well as in style “the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
' Indies.' But some^ few* years were yet to pass, ere lire 
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disorganisation resulting" from these Internal feuds could be 
rectified, and domestic peace, which exercises so marked an 
effect upon trade and population, be attained. 

Added to the disorder engendered by wlde-sprsad ill- 
health and private quarrels, were external troubles of no mean * 
magnitude. Ever since the year 1672 the political horizon had 
been overshadowed by the presence of a daring band of cor¬ 
sairs,—the Sidis, ancestors of that enlightened prince, the 
present Habshi of Janjira. Sambhal, their chieftain, who held 
the appointment of admiral to the Great Mogul, and w'as en¬ 
gaged in continual warfare with the Maraihas, had burned 
several bouses in Maza^on in 1672; and, returning to Bombay 
in the year following, had scared away the inhabitants of Sion 
'*and taken poasession of their houses. The evils attending the 
presence of these sea-rovers in Bombay is fully set forth in a 
letter from the Bombay Council to Surat, dated October 9th, 
1677. ** It is now several years,” they wrote, “ that the Sidi’s 

fleets have used this port as a place of refreshment and retreat on 
all occasions, with how much trouble to the Government and 
dissatisfaction to the inhabitants, your worships have been but 
too well acquainted. A few months past Sidi Sambhal re¬ 
ceived orders to surrender the fleet to Sidi Kasim. For several 
months he made demurs because his wife and children and his 
family were detained in Danda Rajpuri. These he received 
four days ago, and promised to deliver up the fleet excepting 
one of the great ships which he intended to keep to carry him¬ 
self and his soldiers to Surat. Sidi Kasim being impatient 
of having part of his fleet detained from him and instigated 
' by that unadvised Subhan KuU who came from Surat about 
three months past with ijo men to assist him, ere we were 
aware of it, did on Sunday last march up with all his force to 
hlazagon where Sidi Sambhal resided. We immediately sent 
Captain Keigwin w'ith a guard of horse to keep the peace. 
Ere he could arrive they had begun the skirmish, and so 
obstinate were they, especially Sidi Kasim, that they were 
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parted with much dimcuU)', having shot four of the Company’s 
horses* whereof one is dead, and another in great danger, 
though it pleased none of the troopers were hurt. ^ 

suppose it would be of great consequence that your worships 
^ made timely complaint of these outrages, not only to the 
Governor of Surat, but even to the King himself, and dtjmand- 
ed large satisfaction for the death of our horses and the , 
disturbance of the peace of the inhabitants and hindrance of 
our trade, merchants being friglued from coming hither by 
such hostile acts.” In 1678 Sidi Kasim appeared again, 
hauled his vessels ashore at Maiagon, quartered his men in the 
town and daily committed such acts of violence upon the 
Hindu inhabitants, that the latter in many cases escaped from 
the island. During the next four years ther^ are constant. , 
references to this most troublesome opponent; temporary 
agreements were made with him, and, being shortly afterwards 
broken, only served as an incitement to further enormities ; 
unarmed soldiers of the Bombay garrison tvere cut down by 
his’Pathans in the Mtutagon market; the native population was 
most cruelly harried; until by the early months ol t6Sg we 
find the Sidi fleet and army in undisturbed possession of Mahim, 
Mazagon and Sion ; and tlte English Governor and garrison 
practically besieged in the town and castle. So weak were the 
defences of the island, and so powerless was the garrison that, 
in Mr. Harris’ opinion, if it had not been for the jealousy of 
Mukhtyar Khan, the Mogul General, the Sidi might have 
conquered the whole island. Relief came in June 1690, after 
the promulgation by Aurangzeb of that humiliating firman, 
vvhereby the English were permitted to trade, on promising to , 
pay a heavy fine and to dismiss Child, the origin of all 
evil.” The order expressly stipulated that the Sidi should 
evacuate Bombay; which he eventually did on the 8 th June in 
that year. But as Hamilton points out in his “ New Account 
of ijie East Indies,” he left to the inhabitants a bitter memento 
.of his presence; Mazagon Fort wa^ a heap of burning ruins; 
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many a home was empty; and the plague, as if intensiEcd by 
his malice, grew more virulent, and in four months'time slew 

more men than even he and his intemperate followers had 
slain. 

To the violence of the "semi-barbarous African’' was < 
added .the barely-concealed hostility of the Portuguese, Por- 
r tuguesc rule was moribund; their province of Bassein was 
rapidly decaying; but the old hatred of the English was still 
^hvt_, and disclosed itself in various acts of enmitv- ^V^e 
have before took occasion, uTOtc the Bombav' Governor in 
i 677 » I® speak of the bad neighbourhood we enjov from the 
Portuguese, in the month of April last from a small begin¬ 
ning there had likely to have succeeded a cjuarre! between us 
^-.,nnd them of no mean consequence,” Again in 1684 comes a 
letter trom the Court, saying “Your letters this year intimat¬ 
ing the encroachment of the Moghal’s Governors and the 
repeated afironts of the Portuguese, give us further cause 10 
hasten you in the building of such bastions as are wanting,” 
The refusal to pay customs-dues imposed by the Portuguese at 
Thana and Karanja, the imprisonment of Frea John de Gloria 
by Judge Vauxe for having christened and received into the 
Romish Church “ one Nathannel Thorpe, son to Lieutenant 
Thorpe, deceased, the seizure of all lands and houses of the 
Portuguese at Parel, Mahim and elsewhere, on the plea that 
they had aided the invasion of the Sidi, these and other events 
of a similar nature all originated in that deep-seated anta¬ 
gonism, which tirst sprang into being with the marriage-treatj- 
between Charles and the Princess of Portugal. "They have 
, stopped all provisions front coming to the island,” cries Sir 
John Gayer in 1700. "All this puts the poor inhabitauts into 
such a consternation that they think of nothing but flying off 
the island to save their little, for fear they should lose all as 
they did when the Sidi landed. ■ By this your Honours may 
perceive that if a course be not mken some way or other to 
correct the unparalleled „prlde and insolence of these Portu-* 
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g'uese, no nverchants of any worih witl settle In Bombay where- 
bv* to increase its revenue. On the contrary it will go less dally 
by reason of the inhabitants' fears from the Portuguese, 

Moors a ltd Shivajis, against whom they are sensible we Itave 
*■ not strength to defend the island, though we may the fort.” 

The obstruction offered b\’ the Portuguese lasted tlh the 
con cl vision of tire period, with which we are now dealing. 

Guards were placed at Baiidra and Sion to prevent provisions 
reaching the island ; to which we responded by ordering 
Boatswain Wright witti the machva to weigh anchor and 
sail in company of our boats to protect them from the Portu¬ 
guese" : boats, carrying our rice, were fired upon from the 
Portuguese “ block-house at Curley " (Kurla) | while in J 703 
the fort at Mahim was strengthened at a cost of 3,caKJ Xeraphins,' , 

“ whit;h we designed for an immediate strength to the island, in 
case it should be invaded by the Moors or Portuguese, with 
whom we had reason to expect a breach and that speedily’'! 

.Attacks and reprisals, obstruction and disorganisation, loss of 
trade and of population, are the chief characteristics of a 
struggle, which was not to end until Chimnaji Appti strode 
victorious over the battlements of Basse!n. 

Other enemies were not wanting to assist in our discomfiture. 

Captain Oglethorije reported in 1686 that great mischief had 
been done by pirates in the Gulf of Mokha. Wlietlier Arabs, 
or those termed Cota or Malabar Pirates, these marauders had 
Caused no little trouble in the past \ had lanced to death the 
unfortunate Mr. Bourchier, and placed our trade in jeopardy. 

And once more we learn that “ Volup Venny (Valabh V^eni) 
the yendei/' (farmer) of the customs " is very uneasy, “ finding . 
that no vessels can pass unplundered by one sort of nation or 
other " : and that complaints pour in from ‘‘several Banla and 
Moor inhabltaitts and merchants of this island, that have 
sustained great losses by threfc Arab ships belonging to Cong. 

If the pirates were but Arabs or Malabars, matters had not been 
-so bad : bht European pirates were abroad, indulging in 
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unheard-of excesses, seizing^ Moghal pilgrim ships (the Guns- 
way or Ganjasawai), and leading to the incarceration of our 
President and servants at Surat. '* We have so often wrote 
your Honours concerning our great want of supplies of men, 
that it is needless for us to mention more about it.” So writes < 
Sir John Gayer in 169S, and continues “ We cannot 
, forbear ivithout unfaithfulness to our trust to acquaint you 
that your island is exposed to extreme hazard, should any 
orders arrive from the Moghal Court to the Sldi to invade 
Bombay, on account of frequent robberies committed by the 
pirates, which, as we have often advised, are universally cltarged 
on the English nation.” Unhappy Island I The hostility of 
Shivaji, the enmity of the Moghal alone were wanting to 
.•’Complete its solitariness and dejection, “About two days* 
journey up the hill,’* says our Deputy Governor in 1677, 

** between the Moghaf s and Shi vaji’s dominions, lies a perpetual 
seat of war. No merchants can pass without apparent hazard 
of being plundered, so that we cannot expect merchants 
should land their goods here, without knowing where or 
how to dispose of them.'* By 16S1 Shivajt and his rival 
were in possession of Henery and Keneiy^ whereby “ the 
administration of the island of Bombay has been the most 
difBcult as well as the most embarrassing part of our duty 
Sambhaji's “twelve armed galivats” interrupted our trade; 
the presence of the Moghal fleet exposed the garrison to 
attack. Our only chance was to temporise with both ; to ask 
permission of Sambhaji to re-establish the Factory at Raj'a- 
pur; to appease the Moghal by presents to the Governor 
, of Surat. “ We shall not molest the Shivajis if they do not 
molest us, keeping ahvays cruisers out to oblige them to 
civility such was our policy towards the power, which 
if not engaged in open hostilities, such as the seizure of 
our boats in i^ot, at any ratS' disturbed the peace of our 
island, by choosing It as the arena of his struggles with 
the Sidi. . ■ . 
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The letters and documents of this period portray in great 
measure the anxiety, which had laid hold upon the people. 

The outlook on all sides was unpromising. At home were 
pestilence and private jealousy; abroad, the SidI, the Mala- 
* bar, the Mahratta, the Moghal and the Portuguese. There 
were French alarms as well; stories of “three French 
ships that lay at anchor off Old Woman’s Island, weighed ■ 
and betook themselves to a clean pair of heels ; portents 
in the shape of a Danish fleet which, cruising too near 
the island, “hindered our trade and made our merchants 
fearful of going to sea." Such circumstances could have but 
one effect upon a population, whose mam object in coming 
to the island had been to secure for themselves a peaceful 
livelihood and protection, The proud boast o?the Companj- ^ 
in 166S “that by moans of their island of Bombay they had 
brought thither the principal part of the trade of Surat, 
where from 4,000 families, computed when the company took 
possession of it, they are since increased to ^0,000 families 
(Milburn’s Oriental Commerce), must have had a mournful 
significance for the men of 1718, who witnessed a population 
shrunk to tlie lowest figure ever reached under British rule. 
Their only consolation can have been that the diminution 
was inevitable, that their sore chastening was perchance neces¬ 
sary for their ultimate welfare. 

* Before passing on to the succeeding period, it were well 
to notice certain scattered references to various communities, 
oonnected during these years with the island. We have seen 
how the Brahmins of Bandora fled from the intolerance of 
the Portuguese, and built themselves houses of refuge on . 
these shores. The Moors (Musalmans) also dwelt in consi¬ 
derable numbers in the town. When our troubles with the 
Portuguese reached a climax in 167^1 Petit “went up 

to Mahim, taking with him a division of the Garrison 
Companies, the militia of Bombay with too Bhandaris, and 
’ about too 'Moors pf the island, which with the militia of 
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Mahim, amounted to 500 men.” We hear of them again 
on the 2;jrd March 16871 how that the Moors’ Dcivys have 
of late built one house on the island and, are now ver\’ impor¬ 
tunate with us to dig stones to build another.” Thoxigh 
on the whole the Company looked with less favour on the • 
Moors than on the trading community proper, ihej- never- 
» thelcss showed them civility, hy permitting them to travel 
on the Company's ships. “ These arc to enorder you to 
receive on board such Moormen with their necessaries 
Girdhadas shall come with, who being on board, wind and 
weather permitting, xveigh the anchor and make the best 
of the way to the port ot Chaul, where the said Moormen 
being landed, return with all expedition to us,” So runs 
i»a * permit of t694* And another of about the same date 
states that ‘*1 hesc are to enorder you to repair on board of 
the Right Honourable Company's sloop xvlth your men and 
make the best of your way with Habshi Hakim, a Moorman, 
and his people tor Underi. ' We read ot Fakirs on board a 
country ship being allowetl to come ashore with five horses ; 
oi * Neuiy, Oiodator and \earmamoed,” Armenians all of 
them, being transported b}‘ the Company’s vessels to Sural. 
The ships commasiders, apparently, did not always treat such 
pas^ngers equitably; for in 1704 the Court of Directors took 
notice of complaints against the commanders for ill-usage of 
.Armenians, and ordered their extortions to cease. Of " Cof¬ 
fer ios or Zanzibar slaves mention is made in an order of the 
igth September forbidding them to leave the islaiKl 

by way of Mahim, Sion or Worli, in consequence of the 
robbery of several Mahommedans’ houses. It is noticeable 
that, notwithstanding the troubles of the period under review, 
the representatives ot the Company never wholly lost sight of 
the need for attracting settlers by Impartial and beneficent 
treatment of all men. Thus ‘^when any Calllmbines and 
Bundermes (Kunbjs and Bhandaris) which live in the aildas 
(Vadis) come to you fof a chit to have the cot.ntry nvusic, 


arming' our passes, and that the President has certain intelli¬ 
gence of a large number of Marat has assembled at Marol, ap¬ 
parently with no good intention, such a step might and pro¬ 
bably would be attended with bad consequences to our island, 

• as it is reasonable to expect the Marathas would attack out 
passes when they found them unguarded. Nor would our 
seizure or taking of Karanja be attended with any secure 
maintenance. For so long as the Marathas continue in the 
neighbourhood, the charges must exceed the revenue which 
we are sure our Honourable Masters would be little inclined 
to support. The fort itself at Karanja is in its present condi¬ 
tion entirely untenable, being a large ruinous fortification 
commanded bv a neighbouring eminence. A new fort would 
be necessary for the preserv'ation of the place, arn^ the Marathas 
would not fail of attacking it, as they consider Karanja part of 
the Portuguese domain, and even now avow that Maiiaji 
.Angria has taken possession of it for them. In which case it 
would require at least 1,200 men with competent ammunition 
and stores to garrison it with any hopes of holding out. 
lispeciallv since the Agris or salt labourers, who made a body 
from seven to eight hundred men well armed, and chiefly de¬ 
pended upon for the defence of the place, are gone over to the 
encmv and were indeed the means of his introduction. All 
which considered, though we cannot hut be sensible of the 
great inccnvcniencd to Rombay of this new neighbour, it is 
agreed that we forbear any attempt of this sort that maj^ either 
endanger the safety of oiir own island or iin'olve us in increas¬ 
ed charges.” Up to the end of the period the Company's 
object remained unaltered. In 1739 they were again assisting 
Manaji against his brother; in 1740 they were forced to break 
with him, but obtained a respite from hostilities, by inducing 
the Marathas to check the depredations of their piratical allies. 

The same cautious policj' of establishing firmly our own 
position, before attempting any forward movement, marked 
t>ur dealings I th the .Portuguese and*the Maralhas. At the 
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opening of the period, the old sentiments of enmity betwixt 
English and “ Portugal ” were still rife, iind found vent in 
various annoying actions and counter-actions. On the 15th 
May 1720, we read of Portuguese priests and bishops, suspect¬ 
ed of complicity w'ith Rama Kaniatht in his treasonable deal- ^ 
ings w<th the Marathas, being ordered to <^uit the island with- 
‘ in twenty-four hours ; to which the Portuguese respond by 
“ stopping several of our patamars,” beating and ill-using our 
workmen, and by seizing letters intended for Madras. On 
the 5th July, in the same year, the President issued a procla¬ 
mation, “requiring all persons w^ho live in other parts to repair 
hither with their arms in the term of twenty-one days, on pain 
of having their estates confiscated to the Right Honourable 
. -Company ” wa proceeding which so greatly annoyed our 
rivals, many of whom owned properties on the island, that 
they got a gibbet erected at Bandora, and hoisted up and let 
down again three times D’Chaves and another man, both 
inhabitants of this island, who were sent hence to give Fernando 
d’Silvera notice of the proclamation.” The estates were 
nevertheless confiscated; and to obviate a recrudescence of the 
trouble, it was unanimously resolved that “as the practice of 
Portuguese and other foreigners making land purchases on 
this island has been prejudicial to the Government, no per¬ 
son, who is not an inhabitant on this island, shall for the 
future purchase any estates.” 

By the year 1 735, however, the forward march of the 
Maratha had effected a change ill our mutual relations. To 
both the Portuguese and the English the presence of this 
, people was synonymous with peril; and when ihe invasion 
of Salsctte commenced in 1735, the vital question for the 
Company's decision was w'hether they should stand shoulder 
to shoulder with their ancient enemy and endeavour to stay 
the onslaught of the invader, or leave the Portuguese domi¬ 
nion to its inevitable fate. Thus on the 27th April 1737 , we 
read of the President recommending to the Board to- 
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take into consideration what part it will be proper for us to 
act in the present juncture, though it will not be prudent to 
come to a final resolution till we know for certain what force 
the Portuguese can raise. An idle proposal has been made 
for permitting the Marathas to conquer Salsette and privately 
treat with them for delivering it to us. Besides the perfidy 
of such an action in regard to the Portuguese, and the mis¬ 
chief it might bring upon our Honourable Masters from that 
nation, so many objections and difficulties occur against so 
treacherous a scheme that we can by no means think of under- 
taking it, were we even secure of the event. ” The Board after 
deep cogitation comes to an unanimous decision that It our 
force, joined with the Portuguese, should be judged capable 
of withstanding the Marathas or sufficient to re^^ain the is an 
of Salsette, our coming to hostilities with the Marathas 
would be more eligible than our continuing in our present 
state. Because, if the Marathas were removed from Salsette, 
we should be under no apprehension of danger from them, 
nor he obliged to continue the great additional expense 
we are now at, to secure ourselves against them, while 
they remain on that island. Still when we consider the great 
number of men the Marathas can at any tune bring into the 
field, they appear too powerful for the Portuguese and our 
united force to stand against, and {according to information 
we have received they are too well secured m lhanatorus 
to hope to expel them. Therefore, seeing that as we might 
draw great inconveniences upon ourselves, besides a heat-y 
e^epens'e, by declaring against them, it is resoK^ not to o t 
unless a very favourable opportunity offers of effecting some¬ 
thing considerable against them.” For the present, therefore, 
it was decided to hold aloof from the struggle, and to content 
ourselves with despatching “ Ramji Parbhu, a Person of 
capacity and experience,” t'o discover what were Lhitnnajis 
exact intentions. Closer and closer press the invaders round 
* the Fortughese; ar\d once again the General of the North 
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entreats our succours tor the expulsion of our enemies, the 
Marathas, from the island of Salsette ”; sends his request by 
the hand of Padre Manoel Rodrigo d'Estrado^ who being 
called before the Council, “uses many arguments to induce us 
to Join w'ith the Portuguese in this undertaking; that there * 
would-be little doubt of success with our united force; how 
great credit our nation would gain thereby and the returns 
ot service we might on any occasion so justly claim from 
the Portuguese." The arguments of the Padre are in truth 
specious, might haply command success if addressed to 
Councillors endotved with less subtlety and foresight. But 
the Englishmen of that day walked circumspectly, knowing 
that their instruction in political matters was but just 
begun. “The- strict alliance," they wroiCj “ between our 
respective sov'crcigns in Europe, and the UciUiral interest of this 
island render us heartily inclined to assist the Portuguese for 
regaining their territories. Still we cannot help remarking 
that their affairs in India are iit a very declining, if not des* 
perate and irretrievable condition. The President assures the 
Board that from the letters he has received from the Viceroy, 
and the late and present Generals of the North, as well as 
from the frequent discourse he has held with many of the 
gentlemen and Padres of that nation, it seems as if they them¬ 
selves had little hopes of doing anything but depend upon us 
to light their battles. VVe are, therefore, very apprehensive 
that, if we were once engaged in the war, they would after¬ 
wards take very little upon themselves but saddle us witb 
the burthen of the whole charge and trouble. If we declare 
openly against the Marathas, the trade of this island would l>e 
entirely stopped and our Honourable Masters be great 
sufferers in the loss of the Customs, and would be driven to 
great strait for provisions for our inhabitants and other 
stores and necessaries greatly wanted for the service of the 
island and which are furnished from the Maratha s couniry. 
Another objection that,occurs against Joining with the* 
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Portuguese on the present occasion is that some years ago 
when we acted in conjmtction against Kanhoji Angna, though 
our force was four times greater than what we can now raise 
and strengthened with the assistance of the stjuadron of inen- 
* QfLwar under the command of t-ommodore Mathe^\SJ we were 
not able to effect anything, and therefore we cannot hope for 
better success at present. The toregoing reasons and objec¬ 
tions being duly weighed in, the Board is unanimous iit 
opinion that we cannot join with the Portuguese in the present 
undertaking with any hopes of success against the enemy, 
but that we should involve ourselves in numberless difRcultics 
and bring on an excessive expense. It is, therefore, unani¬ 
mously agreed to decline it and the President is desired to 
write a letter in answer to the General of the*Xorth drawn ..j ^ 
from the substance of the foregoing resolutions. 

The storm-cloud gathered dark over Bassein in 1738; 
tlie Portuguese knew their weakness, knew that it must burst 
ere long and wreak their ruin ; could only appeal vainly to 
the English Governor for assistance. *' I dare noi, ” writes 
the Governor in a letter to Pedro D'Mello, hazard to increase 
our charges by a rash and abrupt declaration of war against 
these people, not only without the orders of my superiors, 
but without a force to support it and carry it through with 
dignity and reputation.” So matters remain ; the cloud 
lowers darker ; one last despairing appeal comes from Goa 
for money and munitions of war, to which wl respond by 
venturing a loan even at the hazard of our own private for¬ 
tunes, in case of the same being disavowed by our employers” ; 
and then—the cloud bursts, Bassein capitulates, a once . 
powerful community bids adieu for ever to dominion in the 
North Konkan and sails dejected from its capital in vessels 
provided by a former rival ! 

But what shall our Council do under these circumstances ? 

We ^re at last face to face with the Marathas ; his outposts are 
in dangerous propin<juiLy to our boundary-hamlet- Should 
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tve fight or temporise ? Prudence once more declares for the 
latter course j for we are not yet ready to meet the foe on 
equal terms. Consequently we read that on May 15th, 1739, 
the Board decided that “ as Basseln is reduced, it will be 
highly proper to send a letter of compliment to Chimnaji * 
AppaVith a small present in the Eastern manner, to consist 
of six yards of red velvet, six yards of green, and six yards of 
cloth. This present Bhiku Sinay (Shenvi) is pitched upon 
to carry, a person the best qualified we can find for such an 
employ, as the same may be an opening or introduction to a 
further knowledge and insight into Chimnaji's movements," 
The transfer of Chaul to the Marathas in 1740, might well 
have given rise to ill-feeling between those people and 
-ourselves; bfit so certain was (he Council of the wisdom of 
its policy, that they even appointed one of their own officers, 
Captain James Inch bird, to act as mediator between, the 
Portuguese and Chimnaji, “ The protection of our trade is 
all that arms us or make us desirous even of holding Bombay, 
without extending our dominion or gaining ports or settle¬ 
ments that might give them a jealous^', since they cannot 
but confess that we had a fair opportunity of getting 
Chaul for ourselves, had not those maxims we profess been 
against it.” Such are the concluding words of the orders 
to Captain Inchbird ; and during the remainder of the period, 
the views expressed in those orders were rigidly adhered 
to. There are letters extant from Shahu Raja to the Bombay 
Government, which breathe a spirit of friendliness; answers 
thereto from Bombay, begging the serene Maharajj-i’s 
acceptance of “a statue of a cow and calf; also a clock 
with chimes and several moving figures.” The greatest care 
was observed in dealing with a power, whose good faith 
was in the highest degree questionable. “As we have it not 
in our power," says the President, “to oppose them by 
force, it is indispensably necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution, and as far as possible prev^mt the ' evil design^ 
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which sooner or later they may attempt to put more 
effectually in execution.*' A letter from the Directors, dated 
the 13th March 1743, shows how far successful was this 
policy, the object whereof was to gain time, until our com- 
» [jiunitv was strong enough to march forth and con<juer. 

“ We take notice with satisfaction.” so runs the letter, that 
you continue on good terms with the Marathas upon Salsette, 
there being no manner of complaints in the advices before 
us of their conduct- We persuade ourselves that by a 
prudent management and behaviour, they will be very good 
neighbours, and for the welfare of the island we would 
have you cultivate a lasting friendship with them, being at 
the same time duly upon your guard against all treachery 

and deceit.” ' j 

These twenty-six years, therefore, witnessed a radical 
alteration in the relations existing between our island and 
surrounding principalities. The Sidl, as a sea-power, 
disappeared \ the Portuguese lost the land-rule which their 
strong men had btillt up more than a century before \ both 
nations yielded place to younger and more vigorous peoples, 
in dealing with whom our rulers m this island received their 
first instructions in the art of Western Indian politics. Os¬ 
tensibly we were still no more than merchants, actuated solely 
by the desire for peaceful commerce ; and our Presidents yet 
affected to set more store by *" duttles, ** tapseils, ‘^guinea- 
stuffs,” “chintzes with large nosegays and bunches of flowers,” 
than by Sidi alliances and the course of political affairs in the 
Deccan. But slowly and surely we were exchanging the role 
of a purely mercantile community for that of a great political > 
power ; and the years which elapsed between 1718 and 1744 
were pregnant with events, testifying to the alteration of our 
character. As yet, it is true, we were but learning our part ■ 
were waiting, watching and-perfecting our knowledge; but 
som^ god-given Instinct was with us, as we directed the 
affairs of the‘warehouse, and guided our faltering steps along 
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the path to contjuest and omnipotence. It prompted, as we 
have seen, our action in deaHiig^ with Chiinnaji Appa and his 
fijrhting hordes; it prompted us to make a friend of Bajirao. 

■' The xvatch that came out in the Queen Caroline packet for 
Bajirao having been sent to his son, and the receipt thereof ' 
acknoftrledged with a complaisant answer for the favour, the 
Board think it will be best to omit charging Bajirao anything 
for the mending, but make him a compliment thereof in 
regard to the friendship which exists hetw'een our govern¬ 
ments.” So runs the record of November 7th, 1741; and in the 
year following, on the occasion of the marriage of one of 
Bajirao's sons, one learns that “ a present was unavoidable, 
and it is, therefore, agreed that the following articles be sent 
, by a special Inessenger; — 

6 Shawls of Rs. 20 each ... tao 

1 Gold chain ... 105 

I Sari or covering for a woman ... ... 40 ’ 

Putalis or gold coins ... 7^ 

Charges for the person sent .. 50 

Total Rs. ,,, 390 '' 

The strengthening of our possessions was not the least 
important of the actions undertaken during these years, and 
resulted naturally from the transformation, w'hlch we, as a 
community, were being forced to undergo. Thus, there are 
constant references to the strength of the garrison, to the 
necessity for maintaining SO THiSl iTy JtL U IT-O P £ at II fiiTI d 
Companies In spite of an impoverished exchequer' ^^for 
have judged it hig^hly proper/' writes ihe Court, **to put our 
military and artillery upon a new footing" a reasonablv 
commodious lodgment or casern is biiili for ike troops at 
Sion ; strict orders are Issued in regard to “the present 
pernicious license given to the inhabitants of dealing in the 
several ammimttions of war ’5 white pecuniary inducement is 
offered to the Topasses t 6 live within the walts> ui order that^ 
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they may be more readily mart!ailed in an emergency. The 
Fort also Is strengthenedj after tours of inspection by the 
President and military officers, ** As we cannot be certairij 
say the Council, “ that the enemy will not force a passage 
* upon the islands and attack the town, its safety ought to be 
provided for by cutting down all trees within point ’blank 
shot, that is, within 120 yards of the wall, and thinning them 
for such further distance as shall be found necessary, A 
survey made by the fazendars and the landholders and 
elders shows that about 3^200 trees may be cut down. 

In 1735 there is a movement afoot “for the carrying of a 
ditch round the town wall"; the principal merchants of the 
place subscribe thirty thousand rupees towards the cost 
of the business ; for “ our inhabitants are grown so apprehen¬ 
sive of the insecure posture of the place against the power of 
our .encroaching neighbours.” By 1 743 ^ Ditch is com¬ 
pleted at a cost of Rs. 2,50,000 ; and the eight bastions of 
the Fort are in charge of sixty-one European gentlemen, 
responsible for the safety thereof. Further evidence of our 
preparation is afforded by the construction of a powder-mill 
on Old Woman’s Island, “ Such a mill,” write the Board, 
“is greatly wanted on this Island, partly through a defici¬ 
ency of working people, partly because they are unwilling to 
be employed in such service." As a matter of fact, this 
powder-house was never utilised, for an Improved mill was 
shortly afterwards erected on a spot close to the site of 
the present Secretariat. 

. Not only in respect of land-forces was this restless 
activity apparent. The Dockyard was extended ; the marine 
was established. Read the words of the Council in 1733:— 
“ It is observed our marine charges of late years have been 
very great, and are likely to increase by the additional 
strength the two sons of Angria have acquired by their 
conquest of the Sidls’ country. With the Sidis’ fleet of 
grabs and galivats 4 n their possession, the Angrias arc 
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become too formidable to be Icepr in au'e with the small sea- 
force we have at present in our service." Hence comes 
it that the marine paymaster was directed to treat with 
the proprietors for the Rose galley, “a vessel very fit for 
our purpose, betiigf strong and well built, a prime sailor and * 
three years old"; that the “ Fort St. George, the Bombay, 

' and the Britannia " were condemned in 1736, and new grabs 
and country vessels constructed in their stead ; that continual 
additions were made to the beet until the year 1742 ; and 
finally that Lowji Nassarwanji, the Wadia or Shipbuilder, of 
w'hom we shall speak again, was brought down from Surat to 
superintend the construction of new vessels. 

The instinct which led the Company to build fieets and 
fortifications, ^obliged them also to the stern repression of 
treachery within their oiivn ranks. In the early portion of 
the period, the public mind was much.exercised by the tale of 
Rama Kamathi’s treachery; in 1743 the President proposed 
to deport certain Topassesfrom Sion, who had acted mutinous¬ 
ly. The old days of Keigwin revolts and the like had passed 
away; the island was to become powerful; domestic intrigue 
could not be permitted to jeopardise its future w'ell-befng. 
This trial of the Shenvi, Rama Kamathi, for treasonable 
dealings with the Angria, w,as in truth a very sorrj' business. 
The Governor and his Council seem never to have doubted 
the man’s guilt Before them lay that damning letter of 

October 12th, 1718, vvhich we here reproduce in part:_“ To 

the opulent, magnificent as the sun, valorous and victorious, 
always courageous, the liberal, prudent, and pillar of for¬ 
titude, the essence of understanding, the protector of Brah¬ 
mins, defender of the faith, prosperous in all things, honoured 
of kings above all councillors, Senhor Kanhoji Angria 
Sarqueei Ramaji Kamathi, your servant, writes with all 
veneration and readiness for y&ur service, and with your 
favour I remain as always. Our General here has resolved in 
Council to attack and lake the fort of ^lundry, find thus it is- 
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agreed to environ the said fort on the [7th October, and the 
armada powder and ball and all other necessaries for war are 
ready, I, therefore, write your honour that you may have tlie 
said fort well furnished," Beside that letter, the wretched 
• Rama’s protestations of innocence seemed utterly worthless; 
were in the eyes of Government proved to be false by the 
confession of Govlndji, lately his cJerk. “ who was subjected to ' 
the barbarous practice of screwung^ irons on his thumbs, until 
under the smart of them the truth was squeezed out of him,” 
Perpetual imprisonment in the “ Trunk ^Portugfuese, Ironco* 

Jail!, and confiscation of property worth some forty thousand 
rupees was the punishment meted out to the Shenvi, to whom 
as a comrade in misfortune came soon afterwards, one Dalba 
Bhandari, likewise Ruilty of high crimes and misdemeanours. 

We can never forgive Mr. Boone for countenancing the torture 
of the illstarred Govind. The memory of what he effected 
towards ameliorating the helpless condition of our island 
is completely overshadowed by regret for this act of inhuma¬ 
nity ; regret which is heightened hy the knowledge, now 
vouchsafed to us, that Rama Kamathi was guiltless, that the 
incriminating letters were the merest forgeries! 

Now the politic behaviour of the Company towards those 
in whose power it lay to blockade and impoverish the island, 
afforded leisure for the progress of internal administration, and 
thereby led to the immigration of people from the mainland. 

We read ofjtistice being advanced by the creation, in 17 28, 
ofa Mayor’s Court, declared to be a Court of Record and 
empowered to hear civil cases of all kinds, subject to an 
appeal to the Governor and Council, by the constitution, , 
in 1727, of the Governor and Council as a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery, whereby the community might 
be purged of felons and burglars such as Joseph Coutinho 
and Badhou, whereby also the horrid crime of murder may 
be bejttcr preventedf" The island for the purposes of criminal 
justice vt'as considered to be a county ; and Dongrs Port, 
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after sundry repairs and alte ratio ns,, was constituted the 
county-g'aol. Trade was encouraged by the establishment of a 
Bank in 1720; the President proposing that ^‘Messrs. 
Brown and Phillips be appointed for his assistance in that 
affair, as the setting a bank on this island will indisputably* 
be for* the mutual benefit and advantage both of the Right 
* Honourable Company and the inhabitants, by the increase of 
the trade and revenues thereof.” Hence comes it that we 
read of “ 12 Fa^endars of Mahim representing that they have 
borrowed money of the Bank to the amount of Rs, 6,350, for 
security of which their estates are mortgaged, and that they 
have regularly paid interest for the same eVery six months and 
are ready to do so in future; but that the assistant to the 
managers of the Bank having demanded the principal as well 
as the interest, they are not able at present to comply there¬ 
with, and therefore request the space of four months to pay it 
in.” The Council responds by allowing them three months to 
clear their respective debts, considering that all trade is 
entirely stagnated during the rains and that there is a scarcity 
of money at this time upon the island." One can well Imagine 
how great an induce men I to immigration and settlement such 
a Bank would prove. Later on, we meet with evidence of 
trade with China ; a letter from the Court in 173S stated that 
“ with a view to encourage our servants at Bombay and the 
subordinate factories to caiTj" on the China trade in a defen¬ 
sible Europe ship, we shall in future send out yearly to 
Bombay, on or before the 30 th May, a ship whicli may arrwe 
at Anjengo or Tellicherry in December following. After 
, delivering her outward cargo at Bombay, and doing other 
sendee, she must, about the end of March, be laid in at Surat 
or Bombay for a voyage to China and back to Bombay.” 
The expansion of Bombay commerce was sought by 
all means possible, even at the expense of our other ports in 
Western India. ** In case you have reason to apprehepd,” 
write the Directors in 1743, “ that any ^ccies of goods wiiL 
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at some periods, sell better at Surat than Bombay, we would 
have them disposed of accordingly, although in general we 
choose that the sales should be made on the island in order to 
render it the grand mart on your side of India, 
t But not only by the maintenance of law and order, and by 
the facilities granted to traders, was an increase of population 
assured. Reclamation of land was taken in hand, of land 
which had indirectly caused the death of many an inhabitant 
in years pasL The memory of that dread time, when the 
aged and the young alike succumbed to the pestilence of the 
climate, had not yet departed ; and hope of immigration could 
scarcely be entertained, unless and until the land was render¬ 
ed habitable. So w-e read of “ salt ground, recovered by the 
causew'ay built from Sion to Mahlm ' being let to cultivators 
on a seven years’ lease ; of proposals by Captain Bates and 
Captain Johnson for “stopping the Great or Mahalakshmi 
Love Grove Breach”; of how Captain Bates’ scheme was 
approved and measures w'ere taken to fill the Breach as soon 
as possible. The work was carried on until when the 

Directors ordered that all further outlay should cease ; after 
which date “ such an expense was continued as seemed 
necessary for the preservation of the dam until the work w'as 
secured.” But the ocean was thereby robbed of much that 
ivas once his portion; new lands lay ready for cultivation, out 
of wrhich we note in particular “ i,4+0 square yards, let to 
the Kunbis at 4 res each, that is, Rs. (4-1-6 per annum. 
This process of reclamation, albeit it was but in its infancy 
during the period we are now reviewing, has contributed in a 
very marked degree to the growth of the island s population, 
So long as the inroad of the sea was unchecked, so long was 
unhealthiness prevalent; so long as native craft could float 
over the site of our modern district of Kamathipura, the 
expansion of our numbers tvas a practical impossibility. By 
the,ycar 1730 our population began to outgrow the limits of 
• the Fort, and cast about for fresh sHm ivlthin easy distance of 
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the wharf and warehouses j and then indeed, the value of 
breach-stopping and reclamation was fully realized. In 
minor matters, such tor example as the supervision of the 
market and the regulation of prices, the convenience of the 
people was carefully studied, “The Moodys used many • 
arguments,” we are told, “against any reduction of the 
prices stipulated tn their former agreement.” But the Coun¬ 
cil was obdurate, referred “ to the present course of the 
markets at this place, as also to the last received price-current 
from Surat,” and let it be clearly understood that the people 
were not to be starved out of the Island for the private benefit 
of a few \nctuallers. Facilities for journeying to and from the 
island, which fear of invasion had obliged the Council in 
earlier years ta do away with, were re-established : for, when 
Lakshman Pant requested the resettlement of the Mahim 
and Salsette ferry boat in 1739, the Council, after full con- 
sideration of the island’s circumstances, decided that “the 
passage be again opened and freedom given for all unsuspected 
persons to have free egress and regress to our Island.” That 
the tide of population was setting towards the island in 
these years is apparent from the concluding portion of the 
same resolution, “As regards Lakshmanjis further re¬ 
quest,” so the record runs, “ that leave be given for the 
return of such persons as have forsaken Salsette and are at 
present on our island, as this point is strongly insisted upon 
the part of the Marathas, and as a refusal may be attended 
with great disgust; it is agreed that free liberty be given t* 
such ^ have a mind to return under the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment. These tew examples will, perhaps, suffice as proof of 
the encouragement granted to immigration by the domestic 
policy of the Government. 

The “Corumbees' or Kunbis arc met with during the 
period ; appear to be dissatisfied with the terms of the Royal 
Charter, and “ will not manure the batty grounds upon the 
ancient established terms.:’ “Excite these useful men," is the * 
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Court’s adiiHce, “to continue among you by good usage; 
grant them relief, if, on serious consideration, you are 
persuaded that the prohibit! ngofkut or fish manure has sensi¬ 
bly lessened the produce of the lands. ” To the Kunbia, “who 
* make salt in the several villages,'* also, consideration is 
shown by the loan of “ aoo bags of Bengal rice at T^s, 
per bag, the patels and mukadums signing a bond for the 
amount” ; while in 1735, a year of great scarcity, the Kunbis 
ofParel, Bombay, and Mahim were allowed “an abatement 
of the toka (assessment), to the amount of mudas 44-18-8^." 

A consultation of May 7th, 1736, records the loan of Rs. 200 
to the Mukadam or head of sonte new Bhaitdaris come from 
the other side to settle in Bombay, to provide them with 
houses and other conveniences ; and in 174^ members of the « ^ 
same community, resident in Chaul, forwarded to Bombay a 
lengthy petition, stating that Manaji Angria had burnt their 
houses and cut down their trees, that, the Portuguese being 
no longer strong enough to protect them, they were desirous 
of placing themselves under the protection of some other 
Government, and promising, that if Bombay would provide 
them with a home, they would be “with all fidelity good 
subjects to this Government." “Let them come,” replied 
the Council, “for they are a useful body of people fit for 
action and always esteemed faithful to the Government they 
live under ; and let the President admit them on such terms 
of entertainment as he shall please to adjust with them for 
the good of the service ” Nor were the weavers forgotten. 

H 1735 the Company’s officers at Surat were directed to 
persuade “ sundry weavers who have deserted from Ahmed- ' 
abad, Dholka and other parts,” to come to Bombay, and to 
promise them, in the event of their agreement, “ all fitting 
encouragement and employment.” We also assisted the 
community with loans—Rs’. 4,000 in 1735, “to enable them 
to carry on the investment of Bombay stuffs,*' Rs. 5,000 in 
*1739 to their mukadam, Janoji, for* the same purpose; and 
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Rs, 3,000, on the security of the Mukadam and Rupji Dhanji, 
in the year 1740, to enable them to rebuild their houses, 
recently destroyed by fire, in the auspices of one 

Bamanji Patel, “ who came down hither from Surat with Mr. 
Braddyll/' forty or fifty families of weavers immigrated to the • 
island, and were provided with “small habitations, rent free 
for two years,*’ Towards the KoHs the same philanthropic 
attitude was adopted; for when they complained of being 
forced to act as palanquin-coolies, to the detriment of their 
ancient and time-honoured duties as fishermen and agricul¬ 
turists, the Council restricted the number of those entitled to 
such service, and further granted “ to all licensed palanquin 
Rolls half a rupee advance on their present wages ” : and in 
1741, on a rep!-esentatlon made by Mr. Charles Crommelin, 
Collector of the Revenues, a sum of Rs. 100 was advanced to 
help towards the repair of their fishing craft. No community 
can be said to have lacked encouragement. To the Banias 
were presented in 1724 “ four horses, altogether unserviceable, 
and If offered to sale, not likely to fetch anything,” but 
rendered more acceptable by “their being dressed, on the 
suggestion of the President, with a yard and-a’half of red 
cloth." To us, such a donation may appear of little value ; 
but the quartette of spavined steeds doubtless served its 
purpose, by keeping us on good terms with those who knew 
how to augment our trade. To Laldas Vi th a Idas, the 
Company’s broker at Surat, the Council turned not a deaf ear, 
when he sought “ to build a commodious house on Bombay 
Island*' merely stipulating that he should send one of h^s 
■ family to reside here, in order that “other merchants of 
substance may be encouraged to follow his example,” Then 
there were the “Vanjaras or heads of caravans,” who were 
much inconvenienced by an order of 1742, forbidding strangers 
to lodge within the town, “These Vanjaras,** wrote the 
Council, “are inhabitants of the Ghat country, who, in-the 
fair season, resort hither bringing cqpsiderabTe sums of* 
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money, with which they purchase lar^e quantities of goods 
cind then return up-country. As the trade carried on by these 
V^anjaras is beneficial to the island, we should be loth to give 
them any disgust. We therefore resolve that any Vanjaras 
* who coitxe directly to the house of any merchant or broker 
may be permitted to rcmaiUj provided the person to whose 
house they resort make a report thereof immediately to the 
Governor and be answerable for their behaviour during their 
continuance on the island," The adoption of handicrafts and 
trades was favourably regarded, and wherever there was 
scarcity of any class of artisan^ measures were at once taken 
to supply the deficiency. Ten goldsmiths were sent hither 
from Surat in 1719; twenty-five smiths in 1741, to whom 
we may pramise Rs. 4 for every cwL of iron they may work 
up and their provisions ; " while the children of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mazagon were apprenticed to the several trades of 
carpenters, caulkers and sawyers, so as to complete and keep 
up the numbers of carpenters no\v on the island to twenty, 
caulkers to thirty^ and sawyers to thirty. I he influx of 
the wealthier communities resulted in the presence of large 
numbers of slaves, chietly from Madagascar, whom the 
Company either shipped to SU Helena or enlisted as soldiers; 
as, for example^ in 1741, when **14 men, 2 boys and 3 women 
are received from our Honourable Masters ship Onslow. 
The Council, considering how to employ these individuals to 
their Honourable Masters" advantage, cannot help re- 
mUrking that from the experience of those already 
hefe they are but of little service, and the maintenance 
of them far exceeds the expense of pay to the other 
common labourers. Whether Irom the change of climate 
or what other cause we cannot say, the Madagascar 
slaves do not appear ol a constitution robust enough to 
bear any laborious work adequate to the charge Incurred* 
We are of opinion the only method will be to employ them 
In the military/’ So the PaymasteV is directed to furnish 




the fourteen with accoutrements, the officers being enjoined 
to render them expert in the use of firearms. That the 
import of these people was not always a source of unmixed 
joy to our Governor and Council is further proved by a ^ 
proclamation of the 3rd June 1741, wherein it is laid down 
that “the custom which hitherto prevailed on this island 
of persons buying and selling slaves from or to whomso¬ 
ever without any regard to the caste or religion of the persons 
so purchasing or selling, has been attended with great in¬ 
conveniences and frequently occasions disputes and troubles 
to the Government of this island/' The President and 
Governor, by and with the advice of his Council, therefore, 
orders that from and after publication of the proclamation 
no slave, either male or female, shall be bought or sold to 
any person but such who are of the same caste and religion 
both w'ith respect to the seller and purchaser.” 

Of individuals who resided or journeyed hither during 
this period, we note in particular Rustom Dorabji and Lowji 
Nassarwanji VVadia. The former had been connected with 
the island since the year 1693, when he assisted w-ith a 
body of Kolis to repel the invasion of the Sidi. For this 
good work he was appointed by Government Patel of 
Bombay, and a sanad was issued conferring the title upon 
him and his heirs tor ever. At the time of which we write 
he was living quietly in the island, honoured alike by Gov¬ 
ernment and by the Kolis, whose domestic disputes he was 
empowered to settle. In later years Ills son Cowasji built 
the tank which bears his name, and has given its title* to 
the “ Cow'asji Patel Tank Road " of our modern C. Ward. 

The history of Lowji may be said to be in some measure 
the history of the Bombay Dockyard. The Company, as 
we have already shown, had been obliged to have ships built 
for many years, in order to defend their coast against the 
pirates; but up to the jjear 1735 these had been constfbeted 
generally in Surat. In that year the Company's agent, who 
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had been despatched to Surat tn connection with the building; 
of a new ship, became acquainted with Lowji and persuaded 
him to migrate to Bombay. Lowji came with his artificers, 
and, having selected for the Docks part of the ground upon 
* which they now stand, set to work to perfect our marine. 

In 1736 we hear of his being commissioned to buy timber ^ 
from the forests inland, there being great scarcity of mate¬ 
rial in Bombay, In 1737 he brought his family here; and 
from that day forth for several generations Lowji and his 
descendants were the master-builders of the Dockyard. ^His 
great-great-grandson was at work there in the jear jbio. 
Besides these twain there were Other Parsis of whom history 
makes no special mention—Homji Byramji of,the Dadysett 
family, Banaji Limji from Bhagwa Dandi near Surat, Jessaji 
Jivanji, a supervisor on the Town Ditch work; Muncharjt 
Jivanji, ancestor of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who came from 
Nowsari in 1728 to engage in the China trade ; Coovciji 
of the Kama family, a fellow-immigrant w ith Lowjv in 1735 ; 
and M<anckji Sett, who built an Agiari at Bazaar Gate S^eei 
in 1734. The last-named was the owner of Nowroji Hill, 
once part and parcel of the Mazagon Manor, now the chief 
landmark of the Dongri Section. Other communims sent 
hither “Shenvi Bapu," the shroff; Madhavji 

Sonar, the money-lender Sahanoba Vithoji ant 

laji Parbhu;' men of commerce; as also “ Sadashiv Mangesh 
and ^‘Shenvi Pandurang Shivaji;’ “ Krishna Josht, the 
astrologer, from Kelva-Mahim; Rupji Dhanji and Shet 
RAmdass from Kathiawar; Dhakji, the Parbhu from I ha na ; ^ 
Sakhidas Nagardas Shah from Ahmedabad; Pitambar 
Chaturbhuj Parekh and Vrijbhucandas Tapidas from Surat, 
and Babulshet Ganbasheth, ancestor of Mr. Jagannath Shan- 
karshet, from Ghodbandar-all these were attracted to the 
island in these years by the liberal policy o. the ompanj s 
jGovernment* and were in many cases the founders o^ ric ^ 
and respected famiUfes, One wonders whether the tide of 
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immigration bore hither any members of the Reni-Israel com¬ 
munity, It is not unlikely ; for ever since the dark days of 
the thirteenth century, when their ancestors were shipwrecked 
near Chaul, they had gradually increased in numbers and, 
spread themselves among the villagesj and particularly 
among the coast hamlets of the Konkan. Unimpeachable 
authority declares that they commenced to settle in Bombay 
after the island had passed over to the English ; and inas¬ 
much as the community consisted for the most part of arti¬ 
sans, masons, and carpenters — classes which were much in re¬ 
quest during these years — it is quite possible that some of 
the more adventurous spirits may have voyaged hither from 
the mainland by the year 1744, and formed the nucleus of 
that most respectable communitj' which now dwells in Israel 
Moholla and neighbouring localities. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that our popu¬ 
lation largely Increased in this period, that Niebuhr's estimate 
of 70,000 was justified ; but if any final evidence be needed 
that this result was attained by the careful policy of the Com¬ 
pany in both external and internal matters, we would ask the 
reader to peruse a record of the aSth January 1742, describing 
the measures taken for the protection of our growing town. 
“ Considering the situation of this Island,” observes the 
President, “with respect to the several neighbouring govern¬ 
ments, the various and large numbers of people who contin¬ 
ually resort hither, either on trade or otherwise, furnisfies 
cause of anxiety. Further, even as regards those properly es¬ 
teemed inhabitants, we are not sufficiently acquainted eiiher 
with their character or their trustiness. Bearing in mind that 
it is the undoubted and fundamental maxim of ail states to 
enforce such cautionary measures as may be best calculated for 
the prevention of any designs,, whether attempted from open 
force or secret treachery, I am induced to propose the following 
points for the consideration of the Board as tending to greater 
safety and security;—That as the ^azar Gate, where is a 
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continual concourse of people either to find from the toun, hfis ^ 
£it present only a few privates on duty under a sergeant s com¬ 
mand, it would be better, both in point of security as well as 
, discipline, that an ensign be stationed in that post with tn o 
sergeants, two corporals and thirty private men, and ^ that a 
proper apartment be provided for the accommodation of the , 
officer. Further, that for the shutting the town gates hours 
should be fixed, namely, for the Apollo and Church Gates <it 
sunset, and for the Bazar Gate within half an hour after 
sunset." The President’s proposals,.of which the above re¬ 
marks are but the prelude, deal with a variety of matters, such 
as the entrance of men irom the boats and vessels in Mody 
Bay, a census of the inhabitants of the Fort, fvid the reserva¬ 
tion of sites for the dwellings ofEuropeans, topasses, se¬ 
poys and the better sort of Christians. 

How different were our circumstances by this year of 
our Lord 1742 ; how changed the island from the days of 
Sir Nicholas Waite ! The “ unhcalthful, depopulated and 
ruined ” possession of his day had been blest with in¬ 
creased population, with commercial progress, and was 
rapidly advancing along the path to pre-eminence in Western 
India. 

Ere the curtain rings down upon these years, we would 
pause a moment for a brief survey of the Town and Island. 
To the extreme south lies “ the point called Koleo (Kolaba)," * 
iwith a few scattered houses, yielding the Company 4,000 to 
5,000 Neraphins per annum ; and next to it Old Woman s 
Island, upon which some house.s and a gunpowder-mill have^ 
been erected, and wliich we let to Mr. Richard Broughton for 
a rental of Rs. 200 a year. Across the strait lie the old 
Apollo Parish and the Esplanade; the latter not greatly 
altered, save that its palmsi have been thinned, the former still 
rejriarkable for its burial ground, Mendham s Point, “ where 
■ are some tombs that make a pretty show at entering the 
haven." From the burial ground the traveller reaches the 
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Ditch and Apollo Gate; entering- the latter, and plodding 
northward he marks on his right hand the Royal Bastion, 
and beyond it the Marine Yard and Docks; on his left lies 
a jumbled mass of dwellings and shops, stretching from the 
road \j;esiward to the Town wall; he leaves on his right 
^ hand the Hospital and Doctor's House, the House of the 
Superintendent of Marine, the Marine Store-house, and the 
Company’s Warehouses, and patises not till he stands in the 
midst of a large tree-dotted space, the old Bombay Green. 
Immediately to westward he sees the Church (St, Thomas’ 
Cathedral), and letting the eye wander past it, catches a 
glimpse of the great Church Gate (situated where the modern 
fountain now ftands, opposite to the Post Office), and the 
bridge over the Town Ditch. On his right, at the most east¬ 
erly point, stands the Fort proper, with its Flag Staff 
Bastion, Tank Bastion, and the house of the Governor. 
Northward he passes across the Green, leaving on his right 
the Mint, the Tank House, the Town Barracks and the 
Custom House, the latter two buildings being on the 
water's edge, and sees directly in his path a foundry and 
smith’s shops, These form the southern limit of the Bazar 
Gate Street, up which he wanders, past “ Mapia For,” 
past shops, godowns and the dwellings of natives, past all the 
cross lanes and side alleys, which intersect the native town 
* on either side of Bazar Gate Street from Town wall to Town 
wall, and finaily arrives at the Bazar Gate, which is the mopt 
northernly entrance to the Town, Our two modern sections 
of Fort North and Fort South practically comprise the ground 
included within the old Town wall, though the total area has 
been increased by reclamation on the seaward side. From 
the Castle, which was described by the Viceroy of Goa about 
1730 as having ‘‘six modern bastjons and being well defended 
with artillery,” one looked across to the “ Island of Patecas” 
(Butcher’s Island), also syell fortified “ with six or seven guns, 
and a garrison of about seventy lascars," ' One Mr. Hollomore 




lived there about i73g> to whom we let the trees on the island 
for Rs* 15, 

North of the Bazar Gate were more native bouses, oar is, 
and the Dongri Fort, erstwhiles a prison, but transformed 
into a fortress once again in the year 1739. From the latter 
one looked across a wide expanse of low-lying ground to 
Malabar Hill, which we let to Jiji Moody in 173S for Rs. 150 
a year, and again in 1744 to ‘^Savaji Dbaramset, Rupji 
Dhanji and Vitbaldas Keshavram jointly, for Rs. 175 a year.” 
On the Back Bay side of the intervening ground are Ihc great 
palm-groves, oarts and villages, which were noticed in earlier 
years ; and northward of them is new land, reclaimed from 
the sea by the Love Grove Dam. The latter l|ad not sufficed 
to entirely shut out the ocean ; that benefit was effected later 
by the building of the Vellard ; but there was a laiger area 
open for cultivation j “ plots yielding S to 10 niudas of rice, 
which represents Xs. 224 per annum, and some salt rice-land 
paying a quit-rent of Xs. 200.” Together with "40,000 
cocoa palms worth Xs. 6 to Xs, 9 ® p'^ce, the estimated 
yearly rental of the town or ICasba of Bombay was Xs. 31^, 

** representing a sale value of Xs, The higher 

portions of the ground thus reclaimed must have shown signs 
of habitation by the year 1744. The people were beginning 
to build them dwellings in areas now comprised in the Chakla, 
Oomerkhari, Bhuleshvar and Mandvi Sections. Whether 
the Fig-Tree Creek and the Foot-wash, Pydhoni, were any¬ 
thing more than mere names, ivc cannot with certainty say , 
but arc inclined to believe that the works at Mahalakshmi 
had by 1744 left them high and dry. Northward again was* 
Mazagon village, "yielding about 1S4 mudas of rice and 250 
brab palms, representing a yearly revenue of Xs. 4,000 
(Rs, 2,769 A),” and the Fort “ armed with three guns and 
garrisoned by one sergeant and 24 men.” Mazagon con- 
, tained one, of the six great Kolivadas of Bombay, "which, 
together yielded Xs. 7,000 a year,” Other Koli hamlets 
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were found at Warli, Parel, Sion, Dliaravi and in Bombay 
proper. It was not a long walk from Mazagon to the village 
of Panel, ** with its hamlets Bhoivada, Pomalla and Salgado, 
once the property of the Jesuits, yielding t54 iiiudasof rice 
and some brab palms, representing a yearly revenue of ' 
Xs. 4,boo; ' and thence one wandered into the village of 
Vadala, divided into Aivadi and Govadi, and formerly owned 
by the Jesuits of Agra, which yielded a yearly reverxue of 
some 1,900 Xs. There were the village of Nagaon (Xaigaum) 
worth Xs, 1,000 per annum, the hamlets of Bamanavali 
and Coitem (North of Parel), yielding Xs. 400 per annum, 
Dharavi, the pakhadi of Sion, worth Xs. 225 a year, and the 
big village of Sion, “once the property'of Miguel MuzzeUo 
Coutinho, yielding a yearly sum of Xs. 1,400,'' In Sewri and 
Vadala there were salt-pans “belonging to the Company 
and yielding 34 rasis or heaps, worth Xs. i, 100 annually.” 
South of Dharavi, between Mahim and Sion, lay the village 
of Malunga, or Matuquem, which 3'ielded every year 65 
mudi'is of rice, or Xs. 1,700, and also contained sail pans 
(at Rauli), from which the Company derived a rent of 
Xs. 1,200. Lastly there was the Kasba of Mahim and the 
village of Varli, The former, according to contemporary 
Portuguese records, contained “ 70,000 cocoa palms, of 
which about 23,000 belonged to the English Company. Sonic 
gardens and paddy fields which have fallen to the Company 
from want of heirs yielded 592 mudas of rice. The Company 
has also land yielding 18 mudas of rke, once Jesuit properi/, 
and other lands yielding 18 mudas, once held by other quit-rettt 
' payers- That is a total yearly rental of Xs. 50,000.*' But 
besides these sources of revenue, there w-as also a Bandvastae 
or distillery, which, together with one other in the Kasba of 
Bombay proper, realised 3,000 Xs. a year; and a ferry, which 
was farmed out with the Sion feriy-service for Xs. 12,000. 

The total rental of our island for the j’ear 1727 was 
estimated at 1,44,150 Xs.*—a considerable: advance upon the ' 
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revenue of Xs. 3,335, which the Portuguese were proud of 
drawing in 1537. To protect the island, its population of 
70,000, its gardens, groves, rice-lands, fisheries, grave-yards 
and satt-pans, there were In existence at the end of the period 
the Great Fort, with Bastions and Town-wall^ the Mazagon 
and Dongri Forts; '‘the Port of Slvri on the shore in tront of ^ 
the Salsette village of Maula, with a garrison of 50 sepoys 
and one Subehdar and eight to ten guns;" the small 
tower and one breastwork with nine to ten gmts, 60 soldiers 
and one captain, at Sion, facing Kurla the ** triple- 
bastioned Fortress of Mabimy ” on the shore in front of 
Bandra^ m«anned by loo soldiers, and armed with thirty guns ; 
and lasllvt the fort of Worli, ‘'on the high point facing the 
Chapel of our Lady of the Mount, armed with seven to eight 
guns and manned by an'cnsign and 25 soldiers. ^ 

Such were the outward features of the land at the close of 
a period which witnessed not only an amelioration of the 
general coii.ditions of life and a great rise in the number of 
Inhabitants, but also the com men cement of that political and 
commercial activity which was destined to raise the island to 
the proud position which she holds at the opening of the 
ttventieth century* 

Period the Fourth —1744 to 1764. 

That any increase of population took place between the 
cl 9 se of the last period and the year 17641 which constitutes 
our next halting-place, is primd/acfe open to doubt* Niebuhr, 
w^h*b was in Bombay in 1764* certainly declares that our inhabi*- _ 
tants numbered 140,000 j but opposed to this view is a state¬ 
ment in the Historical Account that 60,000 was the gross total of 
our population in that year. U pon which of these two estimates 
most reliance should be placet^ it i^^j ofeourse, impossible now to 
decide^ Btit personally we are inclined to believe that both 
fire wide of the truth ; for, on the one as we shall attempt 
to show, no event likely 10 occasion a decrease of ten thousand 
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ock^urred during theise tweniy years, while on the other hand iio 
great an increase as 70,000 is scarcely credible, considering the 
shortness of the period, and the fact that in 1780 the total number 
of our Inhabitants was 113,726. It appears to us a more reason- ^ 
able ^supposition that the population gradually increased 
< between 1744 and 1780 from 70,000 to 113,000 ; and that by 
j: 764, which is approximately the midmost point of this period, 
it numbered some eighty or eighty-five thousand. The 
foundations of our belief In an increase are, firstly, the condition 
of the island by the year 1764, and, secondly, the fact that 
throughout this period the Company in no wise relaxed its 
efforts to expand the conimunlty by the same prudential and 
beneficent m ft hods which had met with such marked success 
in preceding years. 

Regarding the first point—the condition of the island—it 
is necessary to dwell briefly upon the external circumstances of 
these years, and discover what effect they exercised upon the 
policy of the Company and its servants. The period opens 
ivith a declaration of war by France and Spain against Eng¬ 
land, which, as the Directors warned the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, required all our servants “ to exert all possible sagacity 
for the preservation of our property, trade and estate.” .Aided 
by the presence of a squadron of His Majesty's ships, which 
had been despatched “ to cruise against the French and 
Spaniards in the Indian Seas,” our Council set themselves to 
carry out the wishes of the Court of Directors. “ Although 
Bombay is in good condition against all country enemies,'' they 
wrote in 1746, “ yet as the European manner of attacking a 
town differs widely from that of the Indians, some additional 
works are judged necessary towards the sea side, the better to 
annoy such ships of the enemy as may be stationed In the 
road to bombard the town, * Taking all the circum¬ 

stances Into consideration. It is unanimously agreed that the 
President write to the Cjiief of Surat to raise with all possible 
expedition for the present season 2,000 mer*-of-arms, consist- 
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ing of Arabs, Turks, and others of difForent nations, 
preferable to their being all Moors or of any other one nation. 
Further, as the Sidls are a very resolute and warlike people 
and, from the assistance they have often received, likely to be 
attached to this Government, it is resolved to send to ^aiijlra 
Captain James Sterling, who speaks the language, with the ^ 
President's letter to the Sidi, asking leave to enlist 200 men* 
Except a party of200, the Sidis and the 2pOOO recruits from 
Surat will be encamped in the body of the island ready 
on the shortest notice to be sent to any part where tliey may 
be wanted/* Great activity was manifested, and sustained 
efforts were made to strengthen our garrison and fortifications 
until 17481, in which year, as the Court wrote,,^‘a treaty of 
general peace is happily concluded between Great Britain, 
France, and Holland, to which Germany, Spain and the other 
powers engaged in the late war have acceded. Fear of 
French aggression was thus for the time being removed, but 
was evoked once again ere the period ended, by the arrival 
in October 1756 of a packet from the Honourable the Secret 
Committee (in England), enclosing some of His Majesty s 
printed declarations of war against the French King. This 
second war lasted till the end of the year 1762, and indirectly 
resulted, as the former had, in the strengthening of our 
position in Bombay- We continue putting this island," 
wrote the Bombay Government in 175S, hi the best posture 
of defence under the direction of Major Mace* \our Honours 
may depend our utmost endeavours will always be exerted for • 
its* security* We have no account of the enemy having 
yet any force on this coast/' The state of the Castle was care¬ 
fully noted by a committee of five, its curtains were faced 
with stone, its upper works mounted with heavy cannon^ its 
buildings rendered bomb-pfoof^ while the European inhabi¬ 
tants and the militia were formed into companies to be 
stationed at^ various parts of the walls. Large stores of 
provisions were lairf in as a necessary precaution, while 
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general proposals for the better defence of the island were 
drawn up by Major Fraser in 1760, and adopted by the 
President and Council. In 1760 the French suffered several 
reverses; for a letter of October 14th from Fort St. George ^ 
describes them ** as effectually shut up within their walls, and 
beginning lo give tokens of distress by forcing the black In¬ 
habitants to leave the place ;" while about a month later the 
Directors wrote to Bombay saying, “In the course of this 
year it has pleased God to bless the British arms with most 
remarkable success against the French in all parts of the 
world. The most vigorous measures are still pursuing as tho 
best, indeed as the on I)', means of bringing the enemy to 
equitable terms of accommodation and attaining that desirable 
object, a safe and honourable peace.” Two years later the 
war was brought to a close by the preliminary articles of 
peace, signed at Fontainebleau on November the 3rd, and the 
prospect of danger to our island, which had been heightened 
during the early portion of that year by the adhesion of Spain 
to the enemy's side, was finally obviated. 

Not from France and Spain only was trouble anticipated 
during these years. The Dutch also-seemed likely to prove 
dangerous rivals. “We shall depend likewise,” wrote the 
Directors In 1757, “upon your using all prudent measures to 
prevent the Dutch settling in the Sidi's country at Rajpuri 
a letter which was followed a year later by a despatch couched 
in the folloiving terms :—“ It is with infinite concern \ve 
plainly see that the destruction of Angria proves a happy 
event to our rivals in trade. After all our immense expenses, 
the Company’s affairs are brought into a worse situation. 
For, although from year to year we have been amused with 
the most specious promises that the Dutch should be drove 
from Rajapur, and this indeed is one of the strongest articles 
in the treaty, yet the Nina has not driven them out, .And 
now Ghcria is gone, we are In doubt if he ever w/IL Now, as 
we esteem it a matter of the last importance to Bombay 
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that the Dutch should be dislodged for ever from Rajapur, we 
call upon you in the most serious manner to exert yourselves, 
using every prudent and political step with the Marat has and 
Sldis to shut out these dangerous competitors in trade.” Till 
' the end of the period, indeed, the possiblUt)^ of Dutch aggres¬ 
sion was contemplated by both the Directors in England and ^ 
their servants in Bombay; for 101762, we find the former 
concluding a letter to Government with the following 
remarks " It is further necessary to inform you that relations 
with the Dutch nation are at present so critical that we should 
not be surprised if they took some unjustifiable measures to 
our prejudice in the East Indies, particularly in Bengal In 
these circumstances, you cannot be too watc^tful to prevent 
any dangers apprehended from the Dutch. 

The obligation to render the Island more secure, which 
resulted from'the hostility of European Powers, was further 
emphasised by the unsettled condition of Western Indian 
politics. From 174S to 1752 there w-as serious trouble in Surat, 
owing to an attempt by Safdar Khan and Sidi Masud to 
seize the reins of Government in that city : “ City gates all 
shut, batteries built by both parties in every quarter of the 
town, daily skirmishes, street fights and incendiarism," such 
was the condition of affairs as reported by the Surat Factors to 
the Bombay Government, who endeavoured to, as far as 
possible, protect their own interest by the despatch thither of 
“200 sepoys with their officers *’ in of “ 18 Euro¬ 

peans with an officer and 12 sepoys on the Drake Ketch "in • 
1750. The strict neutrality, however, which the Bombay 
Council enjoined on their compatriots at Surat led to no’ 
solution of the trouble. In 1751, the latter wrote that “ since 
the capture of the Durbar the Sidi and Safdar Khan’s slaves 
have seized on four merchants and shroffs and forced from them 
upwards of Rs. 40,000. That Achan’s people had that day 
made a saljy and destroyed the batteries which the other people 
were raising againsf the Castle, the can non of which also great- 
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ly annoyed them. That Achan reports he has provisions 
and ammunttion for t^vorycars, and that he will defend the fort 
to the utmost* On the other hand, the SIdi declares he intends 
to take and make himself Governor of the Castle and establish 
Stifdar Khan Governor of the Durbar. That the Ghinims 
(that is, Ghanini robbers or Marathas) are retired out of the 
town, and stop provisions and trade of all kinds from coming' 
into it, threatening to return with a number of men to re\'enge 
the Sidis' burning the house of one of their principal officers." 
Eventually, after endeavouring to arrange matters with the 
help of “Nana the Pandit Pradhan " BalajI Bajirao), 

the Bombay Governor concluded a treaty of peace with Sidi 
Masud, whereljy the Castle was given to him, and the city 
, r to Safdar Khan on payment to the Company of compcEisation 
amounting to Rs. 2,00,000, Until 1760 no further trouble 
was experienced; and, according to a letter of 1757, the 
Company was on terms of cordiality with the native govern- 
ment* But in 1760, shortly after receipt of the news that the 
Company had been made commandants of Surat Castle, we 
find the Court of Directors expressing their sorrow at “the 
dangerous ,and disgraceful situation" of affairs in that city, 
and opining that “the promoter of these misfortunes was 
the Dutch broker Muocher (Muncberjl), a miscreant who, 
although in a foreign interest, had been most shamefully 
sulTercd to influence a!J our public concerns.” The Com¬ 
pany, however, held manfully to the Castle; and by keeping 
' in readiness “ a respectable force," by the maintenance of 
“great order and severe discipline," by choosing their conf- 
manders rather on the score of temper aird ability than of 
seniority, by “keeping fair with the Governor of Surat City,” 
and lastly by gaining the support of the merchant commu¬ 
nity, they managed to avoid further trouble during the 
remainder of the period. 

Of the Sidi some mention has already been made. Not- 
withstanding that his quarrels at Surat Cavised the Company 
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soinc^ annoyance and temporary loss, his attitude in g'eneral 
was one of friendliness, to which our Council responded by 
permitting him to enlist troops on the island in 1747, and by 
supplying him with implements of war. “ Sidi Masud, ’ 
according to the words of the record, “requesting to be 
supplied with two four-pouiider and six six-pounder iron ^ 
guns for the use of his grab, the storekeeper is directed to 
deliver them accordingly at the rate of Rs. iS per cwL, the 
price charged our own inhabitants, taking care duly to receive 
the amount before the guns are delivered/' 

The Company's relations with Angria were of more 
importance. At the outest of the period he appears to have 
been extremely obnoxious; for the Court on, the 17 th June 
1748 informed the Council that they must “employ the 
cruis^ers in the best ntanner for the protection of trade on the 
coast against Angria,” and that they should “also keep his 
brother Manaji in due subjection.” In 175a one learns that 
** Manaji Angria having been guilty of many insults to the 
vessels belonging to the Inhabitants of this island, and in 
particular lately seized four vessels coming froin Muskat, 
which he plundered of goods to the amount of Ks. 1,500, 
it is resolved to deter him from the like in future by the issue 
of orders to the commanders of the Honorable Company's 
vessels to treat him as a common enemy by taking, sinking 
and destroying his grabs and galivats or otherwise distress¬ 
ing him. This, we doubt not,-will soon bring him to reason.” 
Three years later the object for which the Company had 
watched and schemed was attained : they had waited for many 
years, in anticipation of the hour, when with increased 
strength they might assume the offensive and rid themselves 
for ever of the pirate’s opposition. In 1755 they coalesced 
with the Marathas and sent forth an expedition against 
Tulaji Angria, which, meeting with unqualified success, 
resulted in, the inclusion of Bankot among our possessions 
in VVestern India.’ “ By articles of agreement with the 
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Maraihas in March last," so the President informed the 
Board, ** when our troops went with them on an expedition 
against TulajI Angrla, It was stipulated that the forts at 
Pancote (Baokot) and Himmatgad with their dependent 
village^ should be yielded to our Honourable Masters and the 
other conquered places to the Marathas, In consequence of 
this stipulation the Marathas have offered and are now ready 
to comply with thetr engagement.” The Board, “hoping 
the possession of it will prove agreeable to our Honorable 
Masters," thereupon nominated Mr. William Andrew Price 
as Chief of Bankot, “as he is perfectly acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the country-people and their lan¬ 
guage; ” and sent thither with him a company of artillery, 
another of sepoys, and a detachinent of the train to be held in 
readiness to garrison it. But the Angria was not yet con> 
quered ; from his stronghold of Gheria (Viziadrug) he could 
yet sally forth and imperil our trade and shipping. Severn- 
droog had fallen “ by the vigour and judgment of Com* 
modorc James, of the Bombay Marine, and the resolution of 
his handful of troops and sailors,” One more expedition was 
necessary to reduce our ancient enemy to absolute harmless- 
ness. Hence comes It that we read of the President inform¬ 
ing the Committee on January jjth, ijj6, that, “in conse¬ 
quence of the assurances given him as regards ammunition 
and damage in attacking Gheria, Rear-Admiral Watson had 
agreed to proceed with the squadron under his command 
to act in conjunction with the Marathas,” Though we were 
ostensibly working in concert with the Marathas, operations 
were precipitated so as to exclude them from all share of the 
enterprise, as suspicions were entertained of communication 
between them and Angria. On the yih February 1756 started 
the expedition which, according to Grant Duff, consisted of 
three ships of the line, one ship of 50 and another of 44 guns, 
with several armed vessejs, amounting in all to .14 sail, and , 
manned by Soo European soldiers and i,6oo Native Infantry, 
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On the 13th February, at 6-23 p.m., ihe iii Gheria Fort 
was struck, and an officer with sixty men niarched into the 
fort and took possession ; at 6-36 p.m., the Eng^Iish ffag was 
hoisted. "The following day Colonel Clive with all the land 
forces marched into the fort, and then despatched an express 
boat to the Honourable Richard Bourchler, Esquire, Presi- ^ 
dent and Governor of Bombay, with advices of having" taken 
Gheria and burnt all Angria's heet, which consisted of ‘ the 
Restoration,’ eight ketch grabs, and two large three-mast 
grabs on the stocks ready for launching, besides a nuEnber of 
smaller craft," Thus, aided by the genius and spirit of 
Arcot’s defender, the Company reaped the reward of many 
years of patient preparation. The need for defensive atti¬ 
tude had passed away; and the once invincible Corsair retired v, 

from the political arena to found a family of Konkan land¬ 
holders, who should in after time be bound by the decisions 
of the English Governmentp 

With the Marathas we still cultivated the friendliness 
of preceding years. Deliverance from the attacks of native 
powers was a necessary gradual process; one by one the 
Portuguese, the Sidi and Angria had been removed from our 
path. The "imperial banditti” alone remained, and were 
destined yet to meet us in open battle. But for the present 
their great strength and infinite capacity for harming our 
island obliged the Bombay Government to cherish peaceful 
relations with them, keeping watch in the meanwhile against 
any act of treachery or aggression. "We arc very glad,” 
wrote the Directors in 1746, "that you continue on good 
terms with your neighbours the Marathas. For the benefit 
of our island you will do well to cultivate a friendship with 
them, always being watchful against any surprise; ” and ten 
years later, while discussing Dutch rivalry, they remark that 
" It gives us pleasure to observe that harmony and friendship 
^ continue between you and your neighbours the Marathas- 
’ We cannot too eatnestly recommend you to exercise the 
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utmost carc and attention in preserving friendly relations. 
Among other advantages from their friendship we hope to be 
informed that the Marathas will not permit the Dutch to 
establish a factory at Bassein.” In r757, when the prospect ^ 
of a JFreach invasion was imminent, the Nana(r.f,, Peshva 
Balaji) offered through Ramaji Pant to accommodate Euro¬ 
pean ladies and children at Thana; while in 1760, according 
to an entrv in the Government diarj'', Govind Shivrampant 
“delivered at the Company’s new house an elephant, pre¬ 
sented by Ndna to our Honourable Masters.” Apparently 
the elephant proved more valuable as a symbol of amity than 
as a possession ; for in the same year Bombay informed the 
Directors that “a very fair opportunity presented for easing 
vou of the charge Incurred by the elephant given your Honours 
by Nana, namely, by sending it to Pharas Khan at Surat as 
a mark of your favour, and in consideration of his services and 
assistance in procuring the Phirman for the Castle and 
Tanka. To Pharas Khan's great disappointment the elephant 
unluckily died on the road. We intend to consider Pharas 
Khan’s services in some other as frugal a manner as we can." 

Now these political events—the hostilitj- of France, Hol¬ 
land and Spain, the insolence and final overthrow of Angria, 
the close proximity of the Marathas—resulted directly in the 
strengthening of fortifications and an Increase of sea power. 
In 1746 we read of enlargement of the Dock Pier Head, “so 
as to mount nine guns in the face towards the road, and two 
more for flanking the face of the Royal Bastion," repairs to 
walls of communication r and the excavation of dry ditches. 
Ten years later, “ fascine batteries made of cocoanut trees and 
bamboos and mounted with heavy cannon” were erected 
between the bandar and the fort; two prahms were construct¬ 
ed “to block up the entrance between the two Pier Heads{ 
and Major Chalmers with the king’s and our own artillery 
captains is consulted regarding our present situation and what 
is necessar\* to render the place more deftnsible.” Two names 
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which come most prominently before us during these years are 
ihose of Captain Jacques de Funck and ilajor Mace, the Engi¬ 
neers! Each of these in turn strove to turn the fort into an 
impregnable citadel. “The bastion of the Ca^tle, called the 
Cavalier bastion,” wrote the Council in 17^^ ** ^*is been raised 
16 feet, filled up with earth and completed for mounting eleven ^ 
guns; and the passage which communicated with the lower 
part has been converted into a small magazine for fixed shells. 
The low curtain behveen that bastion and the flagstaff bastion 
has been raised nearly to a level with the Cavalier, completed 
and mounted with ten 32*pounders. The embrasures are dis¬ 
posed so as to have a more extensive command over the great¬ 
est part of the anchoring ground before the for^ Two booib- 
proof casemates either for troops or stores are nearly finished, 
one behind part oi that whicli was a low curtain as above- 
mentioned, and the other behind the low curtain on the other 
side of the Cavalier bastion. By this means also a good com¬ 
munication is made for transporting guns, and that curtain will 
be broad enough for conveniently working the guns thereon, 
which it was not before. The parapets of ihe face and Rank 
towards the sea on the flagsttifT bastion, which before was a 
mouldering sodwork, have been faced with brick and masonry. 
Another embrasure has been made on that face and five 
32-pounders mounted thereon. A battedeaux or dam w'ith a 
sluice has been made across tlve ditch near the Apollo Gate to 
secure the water In case of any accident to the sluice at the 
angle of the Royal Bastion, The dock wall has been conti¬ 
nued and joined to the last lace which is almost up to its pro¬ 
per height. The wall, called here the dock wall, is built so as ' 
to answ'er the purpose m case another side should be added 
when another outward dock will be complete. The two low 
flanks at the Royal Bastion have been raised nearly ten feet 
higher, and three embrasures provided in each. The parapets 
on the Royal bastion have been faced with brick and masonry. 
The covert way and parapets to the northward have been con- 
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tinued and the communicator to Dongfii Hill has been carried 
above half way. The two flanks and one face of the ravelin 
before the Bcazar Gate have been completed and terrace plat¬ 
forms raised. One face with five embrasures and flanks to ^ 
each and the other face with a drawbridge are far advanced. 

I Several of the deep holes and pits adjacent to the walls have 
been filled with sand from a rising ground opposite to the 
Prince’s bastion. A batten,' to secure the ground before the 
Apollo Gate and prevent any attempts to land near Old 
Woman’s Island is not t^ulte finished. A wall has been raised 
about eight feet and carried from the north shoulder of the 
Cavalier bastion, northward obliquely before the low curtain 
between that bastion and that of the tank. On this wcall there 
will be three returjts or faces towards the before-mentioned 
anchoring ground opposite the Cavalier bastion. This is ex¬ 
tremely necessetry, as the battery which was behind it and 
raised with cocoanut trees was wasted away and rendered use¬ 
less.” Dongri Fort was partially dismantled, on the ground 
that it was in dangerous proximity to the town ; while the 
general protection of the island was sought in the strength¬ 
ening of the outforts. “ As the safely and preserva¬ 
tion of the Island,’* runs the Government record, so much 
depend on the artiller)', it is unanimously resolved to lay in a 
quantity of timber proper to gun carriages, as this is deemed 
the cheapest season of the year for entering into a contract. 
The strength of the garrison w-as a subject constantly before 
the President and Council in these years; Sidis, as we have 
already seen, were enlisted; “the Honourable Company s cove¬ 
nant servants, with such other English inhabitants as are 
capable of bearing arms, were stationed upon the w'orks 
in accordance with the orders of the Governorand in 1 
Mr. Thomas Byfield drew up an estimate oftK"^ number of per¬ 
sons available for the defence of Bombay. Fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty ,men were, according to. his scheme,, 
prepared to hold the Island against all opponents. 
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In regard to our sea-power, the same activity was mani¬ 
fested. Additions were made to the fleet in 175^ i 176^ 
“many Inconvenietices having been found to result in the 
course of refitting the squadron from a want of the third dry 
dock, it is ordered that it be carried out with the utmost ejc- 
pedition, which will enable us to dock the largest sltip' of tire 
squadron at any springs.” ^lill i 74 ^i i^tleed, the only dry 
dock was a mud-basiir, in and out of which the tide flowed at 
will. This basin ^vas situated near the centre of the present 
Government Dock-yard. U nder the auspices of the Honourable 
William Wake, a new dock was completed by 1750 on the site 
of this old mud basin, and proved so successful that in 1 754 
the Marine Superintendent suggested the construction of a 
second. To the latter, apparently, Admiral Cornish referred 
in his letter of June lOth, 176^, “urging the completion of the 
outer dock before the return of the squadron,” This work, 
which was finished by the close of I7^"» was almost immediate¬ 
ly followed by the building of a third dock, to which the 
Honourable Charles Crommelin referred in 1765. “Our 
treasury,” he remarks, “ being now pretty strong, and the third 
dock nearly completed, the same is ordered to be continued 
and finished as soon as possible,” The provision of docks 
coincided with the augmentation of the fleet, to which the 
Directors referred in 1757 in the following words Al¬ 
though your success in taking Gheria tvith the entire 
destruction of Angria*s fleet would at another time have made 
it prudent and necessary to have reduced our marine force, 
fhe unhappy event of a French war for the present forbids It, 
You must, therefore, continue the marine upon our last esta¬ 
blishment until you have our further orders.” More power by 
land and sea was the constant refrain of our Government s 
consultations. Lowji was hard at work all these years, plan¬ 
ning and constr'tcting, helping us, by his industry and fidelity 
towards the position which we coveted. On two occasions 
his merits were openly rewarded : once in [754» when a silver 
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rule, a set of instruments and a shawl were presented to him 
!n the Company's name; and ag'ain in 1764, when the 
marine paymaster and superintendent, representing that the 
long services of Lowji, Master Builder, and the attention he 
and his two sons have paid to his Majesty's squadron ever since 
it has been in India, as well as to the Honourable Company’s 
and all private shipping, renders them truly deserving of 
every encouragement, it is agreed that their standing monthly 
pay in future be as follows : Lowji Rs. 50, his eldest son 
Rs. 30, and his youngest son Rs. 25.” 

Now' this protracted endeavour on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to render the island unassailable by European fleet or 
native legion must have influenced the mind of at least one 
section of the Indian public. The merchant, noting hotv cap¬ 
able of defence the island had become., comparing the orderly 
progress of affairs here with the turmoil and confusion at 
Surat, and finally witnessing the overthrow of one of the most 
powerful obstructors of commerce, can have arrived at one 
conclusion only; that here, indeed, was an island whence one 
might trade almost undisturbed both with the mainland and 
with ports outside India, and the Government of which w'ould 
put forth all its might to protect the immigrant and settler. 
We cannot but believe that the foreign policy of the Company 
and their strengthening of garrison, marine and fortifications 
indirectly fostered an increase in the number of inhabitants ; 
while, added to the incentive to immigration afforded by a 
prospect of protection to trade, there must have arisen a natural 
desire to dwell under the shadow of a Government w'hich 
manifestly treated Its subjects with liberality. Read that old 
letter of the 15th March 174S, in which the Directors sum¬ 
marise their aims :—■** We are encouraged to believe our island 
of Bombay may be rendered a very advantageous settlement 
and less expensive to us. To this end, therefore, we positively 
direct and require that by the exercise of a mild, good Govern¬ 
ment, people from other parts may be Induced to come and 
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reside under our protection. Ut there be entire justice exercis¬ 
ed to all persons without distinction and open trade allowed 
to all, and, as often as necessary or as the force allotted will 
enable you, let convoys be provided to the ships and vessels in 
’ a body* In this we require exactness, as much depends upon 
it. An able, honest man must ever direct the custom-houses at 
Bombay as well as at Mahim. No preference must be given 
to any merchant over others \ for as all must and will pay our 
duties, no distinction should be made under any pretence. A 
constant, steady pursuance of these rules will naturally draw 
people to leave the oppressions of other country Govern me 11 ts 
and come to you, while freedom and exact justice subsist in our 
settlements. And because the inhabitants ^vill constantly 
require materials for building and provision for their families, 
which must be brought to the island, we direct that no obstruc¬ 
tions be given in this or more duties charged thereon than ma}' 
be publicly established, Be particularly careful that our ser¬ 
vants take no fees or perquisites that are not consonant with rea¬ 
son or-the ease and freedom of the inhabitants. We arc deter¬ 
mined to resent oppressions, be it by whomsoever exercised.” 

So counselled the Court at the opening of this period, nor for¬ 
bore in subsequent despatches to emphasise the desirability of 
immigration. “It is very agreeable to us,” they remark 
in 1755, “to observe that, notwithstanding the superstitious 
attachment of the Indians to the places of their nativity, the 
numbers of inhabitants are greatly increased, and that some 
very substantial people have settled among you to the great • 
rftlvantagc of the island. As it is our earnest desire that as 
many people as possible, especially those of circumstance, * 
be encouraged to settle at Bombay, ive strongly recommend 
it to you to use the most prudent, equitable, and encouraging 
methods for that purpose. In particular we direct that, so 
long as it incommodes not tKe defence of the place, you suffer 
newcomers to build houses wherever it shall be convenient to 
them ; that they have free liberty to build and repair their 
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own ships themselves hi wlvat manner and how they please, 
and be supplied out of our stores with what materials they 
want at the rates and prices allowed to Europeans; and, 
in general, that they have all the reasonable privileges that 
can ppssibly be given them.” The wishes of the Directors 
were faithfully carried out. Did scarcity of grain, as in 1755, 
threaten to cause discomfort, the import duty was at once 
cancelled, '‘to encourage merchants and others to bring in 
a quantity for the relief of the inhabitants or a committee 
was specially appointed, as in 1757, “to concert the most 
proper me.'tsures for bringing and constantly keeping a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of batty on our masters* account for the relief 
and support of the inhabitants in general.” Relief, we doubt 
it not, was afforded to the shoe-makers, ivho represented 
in 1759 that they suffered much “from a notable rise not 
only in the price of leather, but also in food and house rent 
help was extended in [ 747 “ to the poorer sort of our in¬ 
habitants, ” who had been much troubled by “the common 
people belonging to Nadir Shah’s two ships ; and protection 
was extended in 1747 with the full approval of the Court “to 
a wealthy merchant who retired from Siir.at," as also “ to a 
shroff belonging to Tarvarl’s house,” who settled on the island 
in 1762. Mr. Richard Bourchier prevailed upon certain 
weavers to come hither from Bassein in 1758; thirty-six 
bricklayers, each granted ‘'an advance of three months* pay 
and ten days’ provisions,” voyaged from Surat in 1756, while 
tow'ards the end of the period, many of the principal traders 
of Poona asked and received permission to repair hither w!th 
their families, in consequence of the destruction of Poona 
by the Niaam's army. “As our Honourable Masters,” 
quoth Government, “have frequently recommended us to 
give all suitable encouragement to people of substance resort¬ 
ing to this Island, it is ordered that a publication be issued 
signifying that all persons who may repair htthef shall enjoy_ 
the same privileges as other inhabitants, and be permitted 
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to purchase lauds or houses from any persons they think 
proper.*’ The welfare of the inhabitants in general was 
sought by the issue in 1757 of “ regulations for preserving 
good order and government on the island j ” by the appoint¬ 
ment of a member of the Board as Town-Scavenger, “as 
the town has become very dirt)' in great measure owing to . 
the little regard the inhabitants pay to the scavenger, on 
account of his being always a junior ^rvantj” by the preven¬ 
tion of “all combinations, monopolies and attempts against 
the freedom of trade ; ” by the promulgation in 174S of build¬ 
ing-rules, designed to minimise the danger of fires among 
merchants’ houses and warehouses; by advances of money 
from the Land Pay Office to those whom the fire of that 
year had rendered homeless; by the systematised up-keep 
of communications, such as the Bombay passage boat, which 
was “let to Cursva Bhat (Kharva Bhat) in 1763 for Rs. 67s 
per annum; " by strict attention to the religious foibles of 
the people, as manifested in an order of 1746 that “the cow- 
oath,’’ which had occasioned so much uneasiness and dis¬ 
content, was no longer to be administered in the Mayor's 
Court; and lastly by the Institution in 1753 ^ Court 

of Requests for the recover)’ of debt. “ As this Court, ” 
wrote the Directors, “ is calculated for the benefit of the 
poorest of the people, we hope none of our sen'ants, or 
of the inhabitants that shall be nominated Commissioners, 
\\iU decline the sciv'ice, as by an honest and faithful 
discharge of their duty they may be a blessing to the 
people.” 

Various communities are separately mentioned in the 
records appertaining to this period. *‘Two of our sepoys 
have gone over to the Maratha country, and, under pretence 
of being Sidis, plundered seyeral people thereso runs the 
record of April 24th, 1759. “It is ordered that the Sheriff 
jeause them to be whipped through jhe town at a cart’s tail 
and turned off the island, and that the produce of their effects 
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be applied lo the use qf the charity school.” Two hundred 
and fifty Arab soldiers also were dischartjedi in the following 
year for misbehaviour. Arab and Topass, however^ w’cre not 
singular in their defiance of authority; for on the iSth Novcm- ^ 
her 1673 we find ** Andrew PopCj W. Bruce and T. Moore 
* convicted of piracy and condemned to be hanged as the law 
directs.” The Parsis are spoken of as offering “to supply 
the island with provisions agreeable to the enclosed rales 
settled by your Honourable Board on the 20th Septcniber 
* 757 *’ “Upwards of 400 other side across harbour) 

Kclis have settled with their families in the district of Mahim,” 
from w'hom the ordinary ‘pension' was levied in 1748; and 
for the benefit of the fisher-folk generally, fresh orders were 
issued in 1754, forbidding any one to keep Koli palanquin- 
bearers, except “ the Governor, Council, Superintendent, 
Mayor, Chaplains, Surgeons, and such English as have fami¬ 
lies,” We hear of Kantathi labourers, employed on tbe^ for- 
tlficaiioiis, being enrolled in 1757 into a regular body of 
miUtia: of Hamals and Carwars (Kharvas or Sailors), of 
whom there were many on the island out of work, being 
placed in 1760 “under the Bombay Custom Master's orders 
for fortification purposes; ” of Potters and Tile-makers, whose 
business necessitated their removal to the suburbs in 1758 ; . 
of the Kunbis and other inhabitants of Ma2agon village 
being relieved from the oppression of an intemperate farmer ; 
of “ Dadaji Naik and all the Bhandari inhabitants of this 
island " entering into a five-years’ agreement “ for farming 
, the arrack rents and auf sulamt^ that is the toddy-knife tax ; ” 
of Topasses, whose pay was raised in 1760 to Rs. 7 a month, 

“ in consideration of the dearness of provisions and all the other 
requisites of life at this place; ” of the Portuguese, in the 
person of Jgnatio da Gama, ivbo offered Rs. 3,000 in 1760 
“for the privilege of keeping four licensed punch-houses;” 
and lastly of the Madagascar slaves. Por tfec benefit of 
the last-named community special regulations were framed 
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in 1753* the nature whereof may he determined from liie fol- 
low'ing’ paragfraph in the draft:—“A particular rog^ard to 
the diet of the slaves to preserve their health and thereby 
render them more fit for effectual service being essentially 
necessary, a sober judicious person should have the care of 
insjicctmg their provisions to prevent any abuses in their 
quality, that so the slaves having no cause of complaint, 
their servitude may become easy. Positive orders to be given 
to the land and sea officers that they be treated with the 
greatest humanity! carefully instructed in their rcs(>ective 
professions, and on no account whatever be made either 
servants or drudges,*’ One notable element of the population 
during these vears w'as introduced in consequence of the 
desire to strengthen our garrison. “ We acquainted you by 
the Durington," wrote the Directors in 1752, **that we in¬ 
tended to send for the service of Bombay Presidency an 
entire company of Protestant Swiss soldiers, to consist of one 
hundred and forty men, commission and non-com mission 
officers included. We are now to acquaint you that the said 
cornpjiny is embarked on the ships Royal Duke and Dod- 
ington under the command of Alexander dc Zeigler, Esq., 
to whom we have granted a commission. 

Some further proof of the various nature of the population 
in these years is afforded by a statement, drawn up by the 
Bombiiy Custom Master in t 759 * showing thC' amount of 
gniin and provisions upon the island. He apportions the 
stores among following communities J 

* Rugvedi Rrahiiuns, Weavers, Shoe'inakers. 

Gujarat do. Panistillas {Panchkalshis). Barbers. 

Chaukaliihis. Turners. 

BhancliirLi. VVjishermen. 

Christians. Caqjcnlcrs, 

Parsis. HaniaJs. 

Moors. * Sweetineat-miikers. 

Pot-ma kers, Bombay Coolie s ( Kd lis). 

Mat-makers, ^ Thana do. 

Tailors, 


V'ajurvedt tio. 
Shenviti, 

Parti bus, 

Banian.s. 

Goldsinlths. 

Coppersmiths. 

Ironsmitlis^ 

Bhansalis, 
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When we consider that this list referred only to Bombay 
proper, that a separate statement w'as submitted for “ the 
district of Mahim ; ” when we consider all the circumstances of 
the period, and the policy of the Company towards immij|Ta- ^ 
tion, a^ evidenced by its treatment of individuals and commti- 
‘ nities, we are assailed by an overpowering conviction that the 
estimate of 6o,oco in the historical account is incorrect, and 
that our population had increased by 1764, though not, perhaps, 
to the extent suggested by Karsten Niebuhr, A perusal of the 
scattered references to the appearance of the town and island in 
these years only series to strengthen that conviction. In 1746 
Messrs. Rawdon and Saunders were appointed "to allot proper 
spaces of grouhd to such of the inhabitants as may be inclined 
to build in the town." This order was doubtless necessitated 
by an in (lux of people prepared to settle on any vacant spot 
that they might find. P'our years later Grose referred to “ the 
houses of the black merchants/’ situated “in the town, which 
was about a mile in circuit. Most of these merchants’ liouses 
were ill-built and incommodious, with small window lights and 
ill-arranged rooms. Even the best have a certain air of mean¬ 
ness and clumsiness." But more valuable evidence of the ex¬ 
pansion of the town is perhaps afforded by the following pub¬ 
lication of 1754;—“Whereas, in contempt of the Government, 
several of the inhabitants have made encroachments on the 
high roads by erecting buildings and sheds without license, the 
President and Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of his Council, has thought proper to ordain and direct that all 
^ cajan and paitn-leaved sheds and pent-houses are to be pulled 
down till the monsoon sets in. That in future no houses, 
walls, compounds or sheds be erected within the town wall, be¬ 
fore a certificate is granted by the committee under their hands 
for that purpose, When liberty is given for building a house, 
the applicant must set about it In twenty days. No stones, 
chtinam or other materials to laj' longer in the public streets, 
than ten days before the work of building begins. Ail the 
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gramalook (prickly-pear, Grad maluco) hedges within the town 
wall 10 be dug tip by the roots, especially those around the 
ramparts. That as few of the present holders of houses agree 
with the names on the rent-roll, the name of every person pur¬ 
chasing a house within thetvalls be recorded in the Coycctor's 
office before the purchaser enters in the premises." Two years , 
later came a letter from the Court saying : ** It is with satis¬ 

faction Ve observe your scheme for accommodating many of the 
creditable inhabitants in the town, who, much against their in¬ 
clinations, were obliged to live without it. We shall add that 
whatever regulations are made for the encouragement of the 
people in general and of the richer sort in particular will al¬ 
ways meet with our approbation, when they are calculated for the 
mutual interest of the Company and the people residing under ^ 
their protection.” So numerous were the houses in the native 
town, that many of them had eventually, for satety's sake, to be 
removed, and were then rebuilt outside the walls, ‘‘Several 
of the proprietors of the houses now pulling down by your 
Honour's orders just without the Bazar Gate have lately ap¬ 
plied to me for ground to rebuild; ” so wrote the Collector in 
We hear of clearances outside the Apollo Gate ; of the 
demolition of Moormen’s mosques at the Bazar Gate in 1760 ; 
of petitions from the evicted householders for space to rebuild, 
in any locality set apart by the fazendars ; of “ large and lofty 
houses built betw'lxt the Church and the Fort, with several 
others Contiguous ” of waste ground “ at the line of commu¬ 
nication between Dongri and Back Bay being let out for the 
rebuilding of houses on the same terms as ground is let within 
the wall, namely, n rcf the square yard.” The town was in¬ 
deed choked with dwellings, and was during these years sub¬ 
jected to improvements, the ultimate result of which was to 
distribute the population ov^r the wide area, rendered habitable 
by partial reclamation. Grose, in speaking of the oaits in 

. *750, remarks that “many together,form groves with shaded 

roads and pathways, thickset with houses, but wanting in 
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ftir ; and as the displacejncnt of the people progressed, new 
roads and burial gaiunds were opened up. We hear of land 
taken up for a public road from Parel to Sion, compensation 
for which had not been paid to the proprietors in 1767 ; of a 
road “ from Church Gate to the Black Town, carried ver^' 
near its full length of 360 yards ; and of a branch from this 
road leading 672 feel to the English burying-ground.”^ 
The burying-ground here nientioncd was Son a pur. *‘in a 
cocoanut garden near ihe water side at the nether end 
of the Moormen's old burying-place," which from the year 
1760 was utilised for the interment of the English dead 
in place of the historical Mendham's point. The fatter was 
doomed to dejiiolltion at the time of the clearance in front 
of the Apollo Gate. The batty grounds without the town wall 
were reserved for building sites; for Captain Cameron, accord¬ 
ing to a letter of April 9th, T756, expressed doubts whether 
the lining out of streets thereupon might.not interfere with the 
cannon at Dongri. Not only the Native but the European 
also had commenced hy the close of these years to journev out¬ 
side the Fort and town. There was Mr. Thomas Whitehill 
“ with a house called Villa Nova, and a gardei^ of some conse¬ 
quence at Mahim ; ** there were “ two very pleasant gardens," 
according to Grose, outside the gates "and cultivated after 
the European manner;” and at Paiel the Governor had “ a 
ver>' agreeable counti:}'-house which was originally a Romish 
chapel belonging to the Jesuits, hut confiscated about 1719 for 
some foul practices against the English interest." " [i is now 
converted," says the same writer, "into a pleasant mansion 
house, and what with the add itional huildi ngs and i m prove me n ts 
of the gardens, affords a spacious and commodious habitation.” 
In 175S Mr. Thomas Byfiekl proposed " to fit up at his own 
expense for an habitation to live in ” the old Mark House 
on Mazagon Hill, which, tn the early part of the eenturj% had 
alw'ays been kept well vvhlie-washed, to serve as a mark for 
vessels sailing up and down the harboun To this proposal ' 
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Government agreed, on condition that the tenant would white¬ 
wash the front of the house once a year, to continue a mark 
to the shipping coming In or going ont of this harbour,' 

At this point our sun^ey of the period must close- We 
leave the islands strongly fortified, and more comp^'t than 
\vhen we started. Colaba and Old Woman’s Island are still , 
separated from Bombay and from one another by sea; but the 
dam af Worli has already worked a wondrous change. Save 
for a narrow strip of salt water on the inner side of the breach, 
there is firm, ground from the ruined village of Apollo to Worli 
Fort, from the Light-house at Malabar Point to the Salt pans 
of the northern villages and the Sion Fortress. 1 he Fort, 
with its vast array of Native and European dvvv^lings, the latter 
“ white-washed and with covered piazzas, ’* of warehouses, 
shops, work-yards, with its triple Dock, Green, Protestant 
Charity Schools, called in after lime the Byculla Education 
Society’s Schools, Courts of Justice, Mint, and Church of St- 
Thomas, frowns across the Harbour to the east, and on the 
west over the Esplanade, whence the old Portuguese Church 
has but lately been removed. A new town is a-buildlng to 
northward of the great walls, flanked on the one side by the 
parti ally-vleitiolished Dongri Fort, and on the other by the 
house-dotted oarts and gardens, which crowd along the shore 
of Back Bay, and are broken only by the new burial ground 
of Sonapur, and the village and the waste ground of Girgaon. 
The dwellers in this town rent parts of Malabar Hill from the 
Company; and also till the wide expanse of lowlying land, 
which, starting from the northern boundary of our new settle-^ 
ment, stretches away to the cocoa woods of Mahini, to the 
Breach on the east and the populous villages of Parel and 
Mazagon on the west. Mahim and Sion, the outposts, are 
strongly defended, and are, proud of forming part of that terri¬ 
tory-, which, erstwhiles a cluster of islets, now one almost 
, unbroken inland, is being gradually; colonised and enriched by 
the wisdom and ben'elicence of its merchant-rulers. 
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Period the Fifth.—1764 to 1780. 

it is probable, as we have remarked, that by the year 1764 
ait increase of population bad t-aUen place, the precise extent of 
which must remain undetermined. At the close of the next 
sixteen years, which constitute a fresh chapter of this review, 
the number of Inhabitaitts Is no longer open to question ; for 
we have it on the authority of the Compiler of the Gazetteer 
that a special Committee was appointed in 1780 to enquire into 
the causes of the high price of grain, and was incidentally 
furnished with a preliminary return of 47,170 persons, of whom 
13,726 lived in Mahim and 33,444 in Bombay. As this total 
appeared to the Committee to be far short of the actuals, and 
as it was shown that no sepoys, labourers or others from the 
adjacent countries were included, the vereadores were asked to 
give their estimate of the population. They replied that the 
least which ought to be reckoned for the district of Bombay 
W'as 100,000. The Mahim return of 13,726, they imagined to 
be pretty just. By the year 1780, therefore, the Bombay 
population had risen to 113,726! The increase is consider¬ 
able, and warrants at least a cursory review of the external and 
domestic changes which our island underwent during these 
years. 

The political history of the period is concerned for the 
most part with the relations subsisting between ourselves and 
the Marathas, Danger of war with France was not wholly 
absent; for letters from Madras in 1771 observed that such an 
event was probable; while in 1777, we received from Mr. 
Mostyn alarming accounts of the proceedings of the French 
with the Poona Government,” and applied “to Sir Edward 
Hughes or his successor in command to bring round his Majes¬ 
ty's squadron to Bombay as early as he possibly can.” A 
year later the French Factory at Surat was seized by the Com¬ 
pany, and all the Frenchmen in the City, with the exception of 
the Consul and his family, were deported fo Bombay. But, as 
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Mr. Horsley pointed out to the Governor-General in a letter 
of Aug^ust 2nd, 1779, there was never any apprehension of 
direct interference with our island ; there ivas only the pos¬ 
sibility that Nana Fadoavis, who was at the head of the 
military party in the Maratha State, might encourage the 
French by grants of territory to settle as a barrier beween ^ 
English and Maratha Dominions; and that, in consequence, 
the expansion of our power and trade might be seriously 
jeopardised. But the Bombay Government had attained a 
a very strong position by the pursuance of a c<treful policy in 
earlier years, aiid hy the gradual disappearance of former foes ; 
and the danger of French designs merely resulted in greater 
caution and in the adoption of measures for mere sternly re¬ 
sisting external aggression. Tile confidence in their own 
strength, which now characterised the Company's Government, 
is seen in the despatch of an expedition to Persia in 176S, 

“ The unhappy accident of the ship Defiance being blown up in 
the Gulf of Persia," wrote the Board in 1767, “renders the 
sending another capital cruizer to the gulf unavoidable. As 
we have already determined to accept Kbarlm Khan's propo¬ 
sals for acting jointly with him against Carruck and Ormuz, 
and have directed the Agent and Council at Basra to signify 
the same to him, our Honourable Masters’ interest would be 
greatly atfected, if not entirely ruined, in case of the Khan’s 
being disappointed in the assistance promised him, which 
must be the consequence if the Defiance is not replaced." A 
month later orders were issued to Major Mackenzie “ to embark 
sd’ch a number of men on the vessels bound to Persia as will 

i 

complete the force originally intended, allowing for the men 
lost on the Defiance,*' 

Regarding the Marathas, it will he remembered that the 
closing years of our last period found us on good terms with 
them, but keenly alive at the same time to the danger of 
treachery .and hostility, “All the^ states in India,” writes 
Grant Duif, were Inimical to Europeans of every nation, and 
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even when hound down by irenties, they were at best but faith¬ 
less friends, w'hose jealousy no Jess than their prejudice would 
have prompted them to extirpate the foreigners, *' Clive himself, 
at the lime of the expedition against Angria, had clearly show n 
the Bombay Government that no reliance ought to be placed • 
upon the good faith of the Marathas ; and the Government 
had, by the year 1764, decided once for all that exceptional 
prudence was necessary to prevent their iinderminiitg our 
power or precipitating hostilities with ns, For the first few 
3'ecirs of this period, therefore, the okl policy of caul ion 
and outward friendship was pursued. It was responsible 
for an order of March 22nd, 1765, from the Directors, 
absolutely forbidding the supply of arms to any country power, 
“unless for special reasons to the King of Travankor.” 

“ Cannon, they said, “ we absolutely forbid your supplying. 

Wc furtlicr positively lorbid your supplying country powers 
with any warlike stores whatever. The same prohibition ex¬ 
tends to all kinds of marine stores unless upon very extraordi¬ 
nary occtisions, for which vve shall expect the fullest and most 
expliQt reasons. We forbid the building in Bombay of any 
ships for the use of country powers.’* It nas likewise respon¬ 
sible for a letter of March J 2th, 17^6, in which the Court states 
that “you acquaint us that two sons of 'i'lilaji .Angria, escap¬ 
ed from Maratha confinement, are arrived at Bombay claiming 
our protection. We wish you had not entertained these 
fugitives, as it may give umbrage to the Marathas. It will be 
more agreeable to us if you can get rid of the Angrias by giving 
a small sum of money to each, and desiring them to go to sortie 
other countiy. The prohibition of the export of iron, 
“which Bohoras and others sent across the harbour for the 
service of the Marathas " was a further measure of precaution, 
dictated by the knowledge that before Jong we should have to 
meet the army of the enemy. As late as 1771, when that keen 
politician, the Honorr'.ble William Hornby, succeeded to the 
Governorship, we Hrid ’the Board objecting to the or' 


export from Bombay of *' Europe naval stores,*' on tbe g^rounds 
that “ they led to an increase of the Marathas’ naval force, very 
much against the interest of the Company," 

But from the year 1771 onwards the Company's policy 
suffered a radical alteration. The time had arrived foi; us to 
emerge as a political power, prepared not only to safeguard our 
island of Bombay, but to acquire, b}' force of arms, if neces¬ 
sary, additional terrltoiy'. Dissensions among the Marathas 
themselves afforded us the opportunity of casting aside the role 
of a purely mercantile body, and putting to the test that 
military and political capacity, which for so many years we 
had been quietly perfecting. Maraiha aflPairs, remark¬ 
ed Mr, Hornby in one of his minutes, “are friSt verging to a 
period which must compel the English nation either to take 
some active and decisive piirt in them, or relinquish for ever all 
hopes of bettering their own situation on the west of India.' 
On the death of the Peshva Madhavrao, his uncle Raghunatli- 
rao, or Raghoba, had usurped the throne, but had subsequent¬ 
ly been driven from the capital, Poona, by a parly which 
fa\'Oured the succession of a posthumous son of Madhavrao. 
It was at this moment that the Bombay Government appeared, 
oflFeriiig to assist in replacing Raghunathrao upon the 
provided that he would cede to them Broach, jambusar and 
Olpad, Bassein and ail its dependencies, the whole and 
entire island of Salsette, and the islands of Karanja, Kencry, 
Elephanta and Hog Island in Bomba)- Harbour. The 
Company had for some time coveted Salsette, Bassein, and 
iCaranja, knowing full well that possession of them would 
preclude other nations from having access to the most com¬ 
modious port in India, and would secure the principal inlet to 
the Maratha country for woollens and other staples of 
England, the annual imports of w*hich amounted at that date 
to some fourteen lakhs of rupees. They had endeavoured to 
^ obtain these^ islands by diplomatic measures, had despatched a 
Resident to negoti^e with the Peshva at Poona; but the 
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iiegotlJittons pi-oved fruitless. The fidvaiitiige of ncquiritig 
these islafids, under the pretext of alliance with the fugitive 
ruler of Poona, was emphasised by a sudden burst of activity 
on the part of the Portuguese. On the aSth November, 
1774, the President informed the Select Committee that he 
^ had called a meeting to lay before them a letter *‘from Mr, 
Robert Henshavv, who at present resides at Goa.” Mr, 
Henshaw therein gave an account of the military and ‘marine 
force lately arrived at Goa from Portugal, and of the* intention 
of the Portuguese speedily to attempt the recovery of the 
dominions they formerly possessed to the northward of Bom¬ 
bay and particularly of the island of Salsette and Basse! n. The 
Committee, after due consideration, observed that “there 
appears no doubt of the Portuguese intentions against the 
island of Salsette ; and as surely as they attempt the conquest of 
that island with their present force, so surely they tvill gain the 
possession of it. This event tvill. not only put it out of our 
power ever to acquire its possession for the Honourable 
Company, who have so frequently expressed their ardent wish 
to obtain it, but will also be attended with infinite prejudice to 
the trade and interest of the Honourable Comptmy at Bombay, 
by reducing their customs and revenues In a very great degree, 
as by the possession of Salsette the Portuguese will become 
masters of all the passes inland, and will consequently be able, 
as they were formerly so prone on every occasion to do, to 
obstruct our trade and to lay whatever impositions they please 
upon it. We therefore think it becomes our undoubted duty, 
by taking it ourselves without the least delay, to preve^tt 
Salsette falling into Portuguese hands. It is observed that a 
more favourable opportunity than the present will probably 
never again offer, as by the divisions in the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment that Empire is now without a head, and it w'ill be out of 
the pow'er of either party to send any effectual force to obstruct 
our proceeding.” On ^these considerations the Comp-any^ 
signed a treaty of alliance with Raghobd, and commenced the 


first Mnrathn War by invadingf Salsettc and laying siege to 
Tirana. The Portuguese protested on the ground that ail 
the coast between Chaul and Daman belonged by right to their 
nation, to which our Government replied curtly in the follow- 
* ing words :—“ As to the claims of your nation to the countries 
situated between Chaul and Daman, we are perfectly un¬ 
acquainted with them. Though part of those countries did 
formerly* belong to your nation, yet the}’ were taken from you 
by the Marathas about seven and thirty years ago. During 
all the intervening time ive have never understood that you 
ever made any attempt to recover them.” The estpedition 
prospered ; Thana was taken by storm; Salseltc and the 
smaller islands were occupied. Although Warren Hastings, 
the Governor-General, subsequently annulled the treaty with 
Raghoba, Salsette, Karanja, Elephanta and Hog island 
remained in the Company's possession; and to them iicre 
added Basscin, Kenery and other islands in a second treaty 
with Raghoba, formulated by Mr. Hornby in 1778- We pass 
over the tale of the second Maratha War, the expedition up 
the Bhor Ghat, the battle and disgraceful Convention of 
Wargaum, whereby the English gave up the lerritor}' and 
islands about Bombay, on condition of obtaining a free return 
passage for their troops. Humiliating as this treat}' was, its 
effects were counteracted, to some extent, by Goddard’s successes 
over the army of Sindia, and his capture of Ahmedabad 
in 1780; while the coveted islandstvererestoredveryshortly 
afterwards by the Treaty of Sal bye. 

' These years, therefore, witnessed the d 4 but of the 
Company a;s a military power in Western India. The garrison 
was strengthened, “after consulting Lord Clive, Generals 
Lawrence, Caiiland, Carnac, and other military gentlemen on 
this important sul^ect}” barracks were built for sepoys, ** a full 
number of whom it was indispensably proper to keep on the 
island;" the Marine Battalion was established t and “ since a 
considerable number <rf troops had to be posted on Salsette to 
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g’arrisoo Thana and the other outposts on that island, an 
additional military force for the Presidency was absolutely 
necessary.” The Fort and Castle were again surveyed; 
ravelins were built, faces raised, dock pier-heads heightened^ 
unde^ Captain Keating's supervision. The outforts, such as 
Sion and Reva, were rendered more impregnabie; Dongri, 
after much delay and doubt, was finally blo’ftn up in 1769, a 
new fortress, to be called Fort St. George, being coTnmenced 
in the following year. The reports of the period bristle 
with projects for “counterscarps,” “terraces,” “ravelins,” 
“mines," “glacis,” “casemates" and “cremaillere w'orks,” 
the completion of which fully justified the account of our 
position, wfiich Parsons recorded in 1775. “ Between the 

two marine gates,” he writes, “ is the Castle, properly called 
Bombay Castle, a very large and strong fortification which 
coin 111 ands the Bay. The works round the town are so many 
and the bastions so very strong and judiciously situated and 
the whole so defended with a broad and deep ditch, as to make 
a. strong fortress, which, while it has a sufficient garrison and 
provisions, may bid defiance to any force which may be 
brought against it” The construction and repair of the fleet 
was at the same time actively prosecuted, “As it is essentially 
necessary," wrote the Court in 1778, “ that a large stock of 
timber should be constantly kept up for the service of our 
marine, that the \'esseJs may be built and repaired with 
seasoned timber, we strongly recommend this object to your 
attention. We hereby positively order and direct that the 
Company’s timber be used in building and repairing our 
crui-sers only, and on no pretence whatever be applied to the 
service of private -vessels.” In 1769 it was decided to build a 
new dock at Mazagon “ for the use of ships that do not exceed 
300 tons of burthen;” and in 1781 was recorded a letter from 
Rear-.Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, warmly acknowledging 
the assistance which the Marine Department hfid granted ip 
docking, repairing, and refitting His Majesty's squadron, 
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Apart from the influx of people, which must have been 
occasioned by the mere extension of our fortifications and 
marine, an inducement to settle in the Island was doubtless 
afibrded by our position relative to tiie Marathas. The 
"trading' community witnessed, on the one hand, a huge 
confederacy, formerly masters of all India from the Carnafic to 
Agra, but now rapidly degenerating into a congeries of States 
ruled by, intriguing princes, whose mutual jealousy was an 
unending source of weakness i a nation whose chances of 
imperial dominion had for ever vanished on that fatal day, 
when Ahmed Shah routed the Maratha army under Sadashiv 
Rao Bhau with a slaughter of 200,000 men. On the other 
hand, they saw a small but vigorous communiiiy, animated 
by one common sentiment of patriotic ambition, and keenly 
athirst for territorial sovereignty—a community which, in the 
course of years, had disposed effectually of all Its enemies but 
one, and was now prepared to confidently join issue with that 
foe—a communiiy which could offer such protection and 
freedom of trade as could never be expected in lands sul'yect 
to native misrule. The Company, in a word, was rapidly 
acquiring prestige; had emeiged successful from struggles with 
Portuguese and Princes of Piracy, and was now strong enough 
to meet the Maratha on equal terms, and send out expeditions 
against his strong places. 

The advantages of living under a community so clearly 
destined to advancement must, we think, have been patent to 
the inhabitants of the mainland, and have to some degree 
occ£tsioned the increase of population, which was recorded 
in 1780. Added to this was the knowledge of the considera¬ 
tion shown 10 the commercial community, irrespective of caste 
or creed. ** As it is our wish,” wrote the Court in 1775, “ to 
give every encouragement in our power to the trade of Bombay 
and Sural, we direct that regular convoys be appointed 
monthly or oftener, if you shall judge it proper, to and from 
those ports. ‘We are fully convinced fiiat vessels on the Surat 
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Station, with a. small assistance from your Presidency, will in 
g'eneral be fully ade<|uate to such service without increasing" 
your marine establishment." In the following year the 
Company went so far as to forward to Colonel Upton a copy of 
a memorial from “ the principal European and country * 
mercfiants," complaining of the obstruction offered to free trade 
by the Poona Government, and to strongly recommend him to 
obtain from the Peshva an amelioration of the conditions, 
under which communications were carried on between Bombay 
and the territory of the Marathas. 

The progress of internal administration during these years 
is shadowed forth in a miscellany of orders. At one moment 
the Court is (Endeavouring to protect the native servant, whom 
careless Europeans were in the habit of taking to EngUmd and 
then forsaking; at another they are seeking to protect the 
highways of the towii by forbidding “ the owners of private 
buildings to lay large quantities of stones in improper places.” 
Communications were improved by the establishment of a ferry 
boat between Thana and Bombay in 1776, ‘*03 regular passage 
boats will be convenient to both islands and be of some 
advantage to the Company." Orders were issued for the 
erection “ of two large sheds, for the markets to be held in, one 
for meat and fowls, the other for fruit and greens," and for the 
attendance “of a constable with an allowance of a quarter- 
rupee a day.” Committees were appointed to fix a tariff of 
labovir rates ; while between 1771 and 17So the health of the 
public was a subject consiatuly under the consideration of 
Government, Orders must be given, observe the Board in jf'f'/t 
“ for cleaning the town ditch in the most effectual manner, and 
men must be Immediately raised for this service, who 
must be employed upon the fortifications until the proper 
season arrives for setting about the other work. And as the 
common sewers which are diseftarged into the ditch make the 
water very offensive, and we are inclined to think must affect 
the health ot tlie inhabitants, it is furthet'ordered that estimates 
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be prepared of the expense of makings sewers to discharge 
themselves into the sea, which, in every respect, must be 
preferable to the present ones.’’ By 1780 radical reforms had 
been effected in police arrangements. “Frequent robberies," 

• wrote the Grand Jury in 1779, “with the difficulty attending 
the detection of the aggressors, call aloud for some establish¬ 
ment with such authority as will effectually protect the innocent 
inhabitc^iits and bring the guilty to trial," In consequence 
wc hear of the substitution of regultir sepoy patrols for 
the old Bhandari Militia, and of the appointment of Mr. 
James Tod to be “ Deputy of Police." A convalescent 
hospital was started in 176S on Old Woman's Island; plans 
for a sepoy's hospit.T.1 were called for in 1769 ; po that by the 
time Forbes left Bombay there were three large hospitals, 

“ one within the gates for Europeans, another on I he Espla¬ 
nade for sepoys or native troops in the Company’s service, and 
a third on an adjacent island for convalescents.” In the matter 
of land, the Board expressed their satisfaction at the immense 
improvement of oart-re venues. “We find,*' they add, “that 
upon the whole the oarts have been let out for Rs. 21,615 ® 
year, which is Rs. 6,333 ntore than what they were last farmed 
for, though the present term is for two years less/’ In 1772, an 
accurate survey of the whole island w'as agreed upon, in order 
that “ the situation of the farmed out villages, namely, Malabar, 
Sion, Panel, Maiunga, Dharavi, Nagaon, Vadala, Mahim and 
Bamancally, and of all the Honourable Company’s oarts and 
grounds may be exactly laid down, as well as those of all <> 
peisons whatever/’ In other directions also the spirit of 
progress was manifested. The year 1773 witnessed Mr. ’ 
Holford's successful journey up the Arabian Gulf, and the 
earliest voyage of English ships direct from Bombay to Suez j 
the year 1770 was marked by the commencement of a cotton 
trade with China, owing to'“a considerable famine in that 
couirtry and an edict of the Chinese Government that a greater 
proportion of the land? should be thro’wn into the cultivation of 
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grain. *' The demand for cotton went on increasing from that 
year until “ the scanty supply during the Maratha War, the 
inatiention to the quality, and the many frauds that had been 
practised, prompted the Chinese to again grow' cotton for their 
own consumption.” 

Meanwdiile the aspect of the town was undergoing a gradual 
alteration. In the previous period we remarked the beginnings 
of extension ; the present period witnessed the furtherance of that 
work, in 1770 the principal Engineer represented that the 
Kolls' houses on the ridge of Dongri Hill must be immediately 
removed ; in 1772 the Board stated that “as there is great want 
of room within the tow*n walls for Europeans to build, and as 
the Church Street is a very proper place for that purpose, the 
present proprietors arc positively prohibited repairing their 
houses” ; and in the same year was issued an order that “ the 
shops to the south of Church Street having become a great 
nuisance, they shall all be removed to the bazaar. In future no 
shop must be permitted to the south of the north side of Church 
Street.” We read of the demolition of “small houses at 
present occupied by hamals and other indigent people between 
the Church and Bazaar Gates ” ; of “ the refusal of Government 
to permit the existence w'ithin the toivn walls of cocoanut 
plantations, and orders to the proprietors of such lands to let 
them out for house-buildings.” Such measures were not 
enforced without giving rise to complaints; the Moormen, the 
oart-owners, and others, all petitioned against the removal of 
their dwellmg-placcs ; but tlte work progressed in spite of them; 
the town proper was gradually cleared; a new town hegansto 
' rise to the north of the Bazaar Gate. The Esplanade underwent 
considerable alteration; being levelled in 1772, extended *‘to the 
distance of 800 yards and cleared of all buildings and*rising 
grounds” in 1779; and subsequently further extended to 1,000 
yards. “It is very improper wrote the Board, “to erect 
buildings thereon, which may in a short time be again palled 
dotvn. Some other accommodation mu^t, thereibre, be found’ 
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for the first battalion of sepoys. Here and there the mention 
of particular buildings or areas testifies to the gradual improve¬ 
ment of the island. There arc barracks on Old Woman*s 
Island, “put into proper order for the reception of the Kurope- 
ans now encamiKti in tents”; “ small buildings erected cjistinct 
from the barracks to serve as a kanji or conjee, that is, gruel or 
correction house”; and directions are given to the Engineer for 
the preparation of plans “ for separate bungalows, to accommo¬ 
date the officers of two battalions.” TIte old powder-house, 
between the Church and Apollo Gates, which had gradually 
spread to within 210 yards of the Stanhope Bastion, distippcars 
during these years and is replaced by new powder works at 
Mazagaon. The Chief Engineer in a report of ’1782 remarks 
that : “The sand-hills between the burying-ground and sepoy 
hospital have been removed, and a great part of the Esplanade 
between the burying-ground and the w*oods has been levelled- 
The dwelling-house, called the Powder-House, has been levelled 
to the ground. ” Houses of entertainment began to be establish¬ 
ed, “W. Chambers and David Ecklin desiring they may be 
permitted to keep such institutions for strangers. * The Board 
granted the request, drew up regulations and a scale of rates for 
them; and four years later permitted Mr, Ogilvie Geddes to 
establish “a well-regulated punch-house without the town-walls,” 
hoping that European soldiers and seamen would no longer be 
forced to purchase “ from the B handsris aitd others strong in¬ 
flammatory liquors.” One of the best known buildings in Bombay 
was Mr. Hornby's Great House, which stands in his name in the 
Bombay Collector's rent roll for the first time in 1771. Subse¬ 
quently it was used as an Admiralty house; and has been improved 
and ccutverted by a later generation into the present Great West¬ 
ern Hotel, facing the main gate of the Government Dockyard, 
Of the outlying portions 0/ the island an occasional glimpse 
is vouchsafed. There was a lofty tower on Malabar Hill in 
ihose days, in which Raghunalh Rao passed the period of his 
exile from Poona, and whence he sallied forth occasionally to 
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pass through the holy cleft at Malabar Point; but the hill was 
still waste-land, small portions of which were utilised for grazing 
and other similar purposes. We hear of excavations for lime¬ 
stone at Parel and Sion, whereby the Kunbis were put to some 
loss; ^of a petition on the point from Caspar Dagon, the fanner * 
t of several villages in that locality. A petition was also received 
from Lieute nan t j ames J ackson of th e A rt i I levy, * ‘ reqtiesting that 
a lease of a piece of waste ground situated near BvcuUa may be 
granted him, as he is desirous of building and making other 
improvements on the same,'' In 1768 the old Mazagaon estate 
finally disappeared ; for on the 27th March 1767 the Board 
decided that as the lease of Mazagaon estate expires on 
the iith May hext, and as our I lonourable Masters have recom¬ 
mended the letting it out in small lots, it shall be let out accord¬ 
ingly on Tuesday, the 15th day of May, in such lots as the 
Collector, afrer making a proper enquiry, may judge most to our 
Honourable Masters’ interest.” Eventually the following sub¬ 
divisions of the estate were let separately for fourteen years : — • 
“rst lot Naugar, including Ghoilap Dev, let to Framjee Hirjee 
Moody for Rs, S45 a year; 2nd tot Mallavady, including B^'culla, 
except the Mango tree generally known by the n<ame of the 
Governor’s mango tree, which is to remain as heretofore for his 
use, and the ground let to Mr. Andrew Ramsay, and one muda 
of batty ground to be allowed to the Mhatara for his pay, let to 
Dadabhai Manekji Rustamjee and Dhanjee Punja for Rs. 410 
a year; 3rd lot Culvodey (KoUvada) Surji let to Ragu.set Gold¬ 
smith for Rs, 340 a year; 4th lot Bandarvadia let to Manekji 
Limji and Bhimji Ramset for Rs. 500 a year; 5th lot Mazagaon 
Cullowdy (Kolivadt) let to Raghuset Madset for Rs. 640 a year. 

In case the Honourable Company should want ground (or the 
Dock or the Powder Works, they are to have such ground on 
making a reasonable deduction in the rent; 6th lot Oart Charney 
let to Mungaji Visajifor Rs, 715.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable alteration in thq outward as-^ 
pect of the island was the construction the Hornby Vellard 
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(from Portuguese = a fence), called in these days also 

Breach Candy or “ the Beach beside the ' Khind ’ or Pass,” We 
have seen that in the preceding period some attempt was made 
to resist the encroachment of the ocean ; but the dam erected 
in those years was scarcely stout enough to wholly check the 
wanton inrush of its waves. So, during the Governorship of ^ 
William Hornby, the great vellard was built, which rendered 
available for cultivation and settlement the wide stretch of the 
flats, and resulted in the welding of the eastern and western 
shores of our island into one united area. A general descrij?- 
tlon of the town, as It appeared in these )nears, is given by two 
writers—the traveller Parsons, and Forbes, the author of 
“ Oriental Memoirs.” The former, who visited Bombay in 1775, 
informs us that: “The town of Bombay is near a mile in 
length from Apollo Gate to that of the Bazaar, and about a quarter 
of a mile broad in the broadest part from the Bunda (Bandar) 
across the Green to Church Gate, wliich is nearly in the centre as 
vou walk round the walls between Apollo and Bazaar Gate. 
There are likewise two marine gates, w ith a commodious wharf 
and cranes built out from each gate, beside a landing place for 
passengers only. Between the hvo marine gates Is the Castle 
properly called Bombay Castle, a very large and strong forti¬ 
fication w hich commands the bay. * * * Here is a spacious 
Green, capable of containing several regiments exercising at the 
same time. The streets arc well laid out and the buildings so 
numerous and handsome as to make it an elegant town. The 
soil is a sand, mixed with small gravel, which makes it always 
so clean, even in the rainy season, that a man may 
walk all over the town within half an hour after a heavy 
shower without dirtying his shoes, The Esplanade 
is veiy extensive and as smooth and even as a bow'ling-green, 
which makes either walking or riding round the town very 
pleasant. Mr. Forbes is 0/ opinion that the generality of the 
public buildings at this epoch were more useful than elegant, 
“The Government' House,” be writes, “custom house, 
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marine house, barracks, mint, treasur)^, theatre and prison 
included the chief of these structures. There were also three 
large hospitals, one within the gates for Europeans, another on 
the Esplanade for the sepoys, and a third on an adjacent island 
for convalescents. The only Protestant Church on the island 
stood near the centre of the town, a large and commodious 
building with a neat tower. There was also a cliarity school for 
boys and a fund for the poor belonging to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, There were seldom more than two chaplains belonging 
to the Bombay establishment. When 1 was in India (1766— 
17S4), the one resided at the Presidency, the other alternately 
at Surat and Broach, 'where nere considerable European garri¬ 
sons, The Roman Catholics had several churches and chapels 
in different parts of the island and enjoyed every indulgence 
from the English Government. The English houses at Bombay, 
though neither so large nor elegant as those at Calcutta and 
Madras, were comfortable and well furnished. They were built 
in the European style of architecture as much as the climate 
would admit of, but lost something of that appearance by the 
addition of verandahs or covered piazzas to shade those apart¬ 
ments most exposed to the sun. When illuminated and filled 
with social parties in the evening, these verandahs gave the town 
a very cheerful appearance. The houses of the rich Hindus and 
Mahommedans are generally built within an enclosure, surround¬ 
ed by galleries or verandahs not only for privacy but to exclude 
the sun from the apartments. This court is frequently adorned 
with shrubs and flowers and a fountain playing before the 
principal room where the rnaster receives his guests, which ^is 
open in front to the garden and furnished with carpets and 
cushions. The large bazaar or the street in the black towm 
within the fortress contained many good Asiatic houses and 
shops stored with merchandise from all parts of the world for 
the Europeans and Natives. These shops were generally kept 
by the Indians, especialljr the Parsis, who, after^ paying the , 
established import customs, were exempted from Other duties, ” 
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And what of the population in thejse years ? Before 
notidnj^ the scattered references to this or that caste or indivi¬ 
dual, we would remark that the number of temples and fire- 
temples, which existed in the year 17S0, affords striking 
• testimony of the increase of inhabitants in our island, Between 
1740 and 1780 Dady Sett had built an Agiari in the'Fort, 
Dossabhoy N. Sett had founded a fire-temple near Phanas- ’ 
wadi; Manckji N, Sett and the Farsi Fanchayat had erected 
Towers-of-Silence. The Hindu community had shown even 
grejiter zeal. By the close of this period there were temples of 
Gamdevi, below Malabar Hill, and of Venkatesh in the Fort 
a temple of Samalialal, a new temple of Walkeshvar, a shrine 
of Frabhadevi at Mahim, shrines of Girdharilal ^t Thakurdvar 
and of Babulnath near Chowpatty; a temple of Kalbadevi in 
the town; the Shiva Mandir in Mughbhat, Mahadev Mandir 
in Varli, and finally the great temple of Mahalakshmi, Jiard by 
the newly-built Hornby Vellard, The “ Moormen” also had 
their mosques, for religious toleration was still the watchword 
of our Government. 

Of Individuals who made Bombay their home during these 
sixteen years, one ma)- note Amirchand Sakarchand Shah from 
Cambay, Megji Abhichand Shah from Radhanpore, Krishna 
Narayan from Bassein, Rustom D. Nadirsha, Framji Manekjl 
Karani, and Jamscdji Nanabhai Gazdar from Surat, Edaiji 
Jijibhai Vacha from Nowsari, Cavasji R. Nariehvala from 
Hansot, and Bhimji Dhanji Umrigar from Umra. The names 
seem familiar enough to us of the twentieth century. In [774 
died old Lavji Nasarvanji Wadia, leaviiig behind him a house, 
a sum of money under jC 3)Ooo, and an untarnished reputa- ' 
tion. His sons and grandsons succeeded him in the Dockyard, 
built two ships of goo tons burthen, and received increases of 
pay and presents for their diligence and fidelity. Of castes and 
communities, mention is as uSual made of the Kofis, The old 
grievance about palanquin-duty formed the subject of a petition 
'to Government in 17^7? and is substiquently referred to in a 
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letter from the Collector. I beg to inform your Honourable 
Board,” he writes, “that not any Kolis who act under me have 
ever been employed to fish in the Breach water. The Dolkars, 
who are the fishing Kolis in my department and the only 
people who possess nets, arc never employed to carry palan- * 
quins. Those Kolis employed for that purpose receive the 
same fixed pay established for all Kolis who carry palanquins 
on this island} and whenever they are employed in^such a 
manner as to leave their families and habitations, they receive, 
if oiily for a single day, much higher ‘ bhatta ’ than what it is 
customary to allow Kolis in adjacent countries. The great 
opulence of these people is too notorious to need my noticing 
to your Honourable Board further than to remark that this 
opulence has in a great measure been acquired from the many 
indulgences granted them and which no other caste on this 
island ever enjoy." Slaves from Madagascar and other parts 
are spoken of as employed in the Marine yard, and as being 
apprenticed as caulkers in 1765, the Mazagaon boj's, who had 
hitherto performed such duties, being “ bred up as cooks and 
sen'ants in the manner formerly practised.” Mr, John Watson 
contracted in 1771 for the supply of 800 slaves to Fort Marl¬ 
borough ; while in 1780 the Directors sent to Bombay the 
following advice “ Having given direction to our servants on 
the west coast of Sumatra to send to Bombay on the Snow 
Elizabeth a number of co(Trees which were unnecessary at the 
before-mentioned seitlement, we direct that the said cofFrees be 
employed under your Presidency either in your military or 
marine in such manner as you shall j'udge will best promote 
the Company's interest. The population return of 1780 
shows that 431 slaves were then resident on the island, 1S9 
of whom belonged to Bombay and the remainder to the Maltim 
district. The number of domestic servants must have been 
an increasing factor in our population during these years. 
The Imio-Portuguese or Goanese had apparently not yet taken 
up the duties of butler and’cook; for Forb^ in hia Memoirs tells' 
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US that “ European ladies were well served by yOLi!\^ female 
Malabars trained by theinselves; and tbe men by Negro or 
Malabar boys, who were our favourite personal attendants.” 

“ The upper servants,” he adds, “ were usually Mahommedans 
* and Parsts.” Times have changed since then; the Parsi has 
yielded place to the Goanese, the Mahommedaii to the * Surti,* ^ 
who is of Dhcd or Mhar ejjtraction. The Moors or Mahom- 
medan ,sepo>-s are heard of in 1 769; such of them as were in 
military service declined to wear ^Christian boots,’ as being 
opposed to religious principles; and in 1774 ‘ Shatuddin Patel, 
Commandant-Subhcdar of the Moormen ’ appealed against an 
order to pull down certain houses. The Bhattjas attained 
an unenviable notoriety in i775> coimectiorv with ‘ a most 
horrid murder committed on a Banian boy named Pitambar,’ 
whose body was afterwards found in a house occupied by their 
castefcllows. The Bhandaris figure as militia, present a petition 
in connection with that sj-stem in the year 1780. “ Ever since 

this island,” so the appeal runs, “has been under the jurisdic. 
tion of the East India Company the Bhandaris have proved 
themselves good and faithful subjects; they have been instru¬ 
mental to the increase of the inhabitants of this place, and it is 
notorious that when the Sidis invaded Bombay, their forefathers 
did distinguish themselves in the defence thereof, for which they 
have received repeated marks of favour and countenance from 
this Government. * • * * It was with no little trouble 

that the Bhandaris were Induced to come and reside oit this 
island, and your petitioners are entirely ignorant of their having » 
dfeerved the ill-treatment they now suffer. The farmer has 
contracted with your Honour to supply Soo men upon the 
shortest notice. In this matter your petitioners are manifestly 
injured, as they are by this become the immediate dependents of 
a Parsi, instead of your Honour, to whom they have ever looked 
for protection and for whose serv'ice they are always ready, 
whether they are paid for their trouble or not.” Some com¬ 
promise, doubtless, was made betAveen the distressed Bhandaris 
"7 
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and the arrack-Ffirmer, The Kunbis have already been noticed 
in connection with the excavations in Pare! and Sion rice-lands ; 
the Topasses were still being' eitlisted in military service^ were in 
*775 “ Rs, 6 a month for their subsistence, and Re. i a 

month for their cloihing in like manner as those that are kept * 
for tht* Maiidvi Guard, that is, Re. i a month less than the 
* Topasses were formerly allowed." Lastly a new European 
element was introduced into the island by the import of German 
artificers. Ensign Witman declared that the native was unsuit¬ 
able for the conduct of Military works, and was despatched at 
his own suggestion to Germany to raise a Company of artificers, 
to be added to the b<ittalion of infantry on this Establishment." 

As far as can ^be determined from existing records, Mr, Wit- 
man’s journey was not highly successful, as only ^5 men of the 
required description had been despatched to Bombay by the 
year 1779, 

The survey of these sixteen years may end most fittingly 
with the details of population, submitted to the Grain Com¬ 
mittee of 17S0. The castes, resident in Bombay, exclusive of 
labourers and non-residents, were as follows : — 
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This return, it must be remembered, appeared to the 


Committee inaccurate, inasmuch as oo account had been taken 
of persons in military service or of labourers. Then, as i;o;v, 
there was a very considerable floating population, wliich spent 
some months of the year on the island, and the rest in llie 
vrilages of the mainland. It was the knowledge of this fact, 
presumably, which led the vereadores to reckon the Bombay 
population at 100,000. The casts^names entered in the list, 
with one exception, offer no ground for discussion. But who 
are the “ Tarias ’’of Surat and Bombay? Sir James Camp¬ 
bell suggests that they wete “ Ferrymen ” ; and no better 
explanation having yet been offered, one would adopt his view 
' of the matter.* , * 
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The corresponding details for the Mahiin District were 
as follows:— 


K(>. 

Ca^tc. 
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31 ea. 1 
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1 

Children. 
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1 

r 

1 
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17 1 

iS 

■’! 

3 

+ •1 -h 

8 

S 9 

Z 
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IS 

31 

13 

.. 

1 

2 
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3 
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5 

2 
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4 
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19 

21 
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5 
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2a 
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5 

6 

3 
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6 
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60 

90 
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22 
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7 
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54 

48 

iS 

16 

2 
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E 
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iS 1 

23 
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9 
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6 
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IS 
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45 

ID 
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^3 
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26 

26 
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18 
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19 
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ao 
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Ca-^te. 1 

1 

1 
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! 
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Bo)"®. 

Girls. 

i 

Bflysji 
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■ 
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30 
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i 
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20 

32 
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■ ** 

23 
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6 

6 

1 
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24 

40 

Moormfin (see 49 below) 
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41 
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4 

4 
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34 
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22 
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3 
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12 

48 
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4 

T 

... 
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10 

49 
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37 

35 
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Bhaodaris iCale Kamle 

; 32 

3 ^ 

S 
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51 

Washermen of Parel 

■"1 

iS 

26 

7 

4 

9 


64 

52 

Chris Lians 

«“l 

1,686 

2,092 

1,090 

726 

74 

58 

5,726 


Total 

1 

"i 

1 

4,353 


3,412 

1,573 

*55 

a? 

j 13,726 


As we close the tale of this perlodj wc cannot help remark¬ 
ing the extraordinao' change which our island underwent in 
the space of little more than a century. Those seven dis¬ 
connected isles of 1661, with a population of ten thousand 
persons, had by 1780 become practically one land with a 
population more than ten times as numerous. Colaba and 
Old Woman’s Island, it is true, still held aloof; but the time 
was not far distant when they also should become merged 
in the Island of Bombay. The nineteenth century, to which 
the course of the narrative has almost brought us, is charat> 
tcrised possibly by more brilliant progress, by more notable 
reforms ; but the satisfaction which they evoke cannot be 
greater than that with which the tale of the seventeenth and 
' eighteenth centuries inspires us — -the tale of quiet progress 
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in the face of many and gpreat difliculttes, of triumph over 
internal disabilities and external peril, the storj' of a company 
of merchants practising with one accord the old doctrine of 
good-ivill to all, and guided by their strong men towards the 
goal of political supremac)'. 

Period the Sixth,— 1780 to 1814. 

As we survey the period subsequent to the year i^So, and 
cast about for the most convenient point at which to intercept 
the course of the narrative, two dates—the years 1S12 and 1S14 
—at once engage the attention. Estimates of the population of 
Bombay are recorded against both years; and the only ques¬ 
tion for decision is which of the two is the more suitable for 

\ 

our purpose. Glancing at the figures of 1812, one notes that 
the large total of 235,000 by no means represents the normal 
population of Bombay ; but that some 70,000 persons are classed 
as “migratory " or as “famine refugees. dt is quite clear that 
the population of Bombay in 1812 svas abnormal,'was subjected 
to spurious and temporary augmentation owing to certain un¬ 
usual circumstances. This being so, it seems advisable to reject 
the year tSi2 as a halting-stage, and look forward instead to 
1814, in which year, according to Warden, our population was 
180,000. There is no reason to doubt the approximate ac¬ 
curacy of this estimate, and it only remainsi therefore, to notice 
whether a rise of over sixty-five thousand in the number of our 
inhabitants sjmehronized w'ith any conspicuous political events 
or W'ith any remarkable internal changes. 

So far as the Marathas are concerned, the present perkd 
. merely witnessed a continuance of the struggle, w’hich, com¬ 
mencing with the 1st Maratha War, had been temporarily 
interrupted by the humiliating retreat of Colonel Egerton’s 
army to Wurgaum, In 1781 Mr. Hornby was still at the 
head of affairs in Bombay i and < knowing the views w'hich he 
held in regard to the Maratha pow*er, one is not surprised to 
find hostilities recommenced in that year. We dd not mean to* 
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infer that Mr. Hornby alone was responsible for the continu¬ 
ance of hostilities. The Bengal Govcrnnient recognised quite 
as fully as he, that the struggle between ourselves and the 
Marathas was both necessary and inevitable. But there may 
have been among the Bombay public persons who, knowing in 
what great need of funds Government then was placed, might 
have felt disposed to postpone actual warfare for some tintc 
Ionger;,and to the subversion of such opinions the general 
belief in Hornby’s sagacity and prudence must have in no 
small degree contributed. In 1781, therefore, we find the 
English in possession of Kal)'an, and General Goddard march¬ 
ing to the siege of Bassein. The European part of his army 
was sent down to Salsette by sea, the battering train was pre¬ 
pared in Bombay, and the sepoys were to march by land. 
Early in October the whole of the disposable force at Bombay 
and in the neighbourhood, consisting of five battalions, was 
placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley, who 
was instructed to drive out- the enemy’s posts and cover as much 
of the Konkan as possible, so as to enable the Agents of the 
Bombay Government to collect a part of the revenues, and 
secure the rice harvest, which is gathered at the close of the 
rains. There is, perhaps, no part of Mr, Hornby’s minute 
more expressive of the distress under which that Government 
laboured than that where, alluding to the field forces they were 
preparing, he observes, ‘our troops wall better bear running 
in arrears when emplosed on active service, and subsisting 
in the enemy's country’; for it is a principle with the British 
Government and its officers in Indiaj than which nothing has 
more tended to the national success, always to consider the 
peasantry under their strictest protection.” After a spirited 
action, whereby the enemy were for a time driven out of the 
Konkan, Hartley was enabled to cover so successfully the siege 
of Bassein, that the city capitulated on the i Ith December 1781. 

‘In the meaniime Hyder Ali of Mysore had been endea- 
’vouring to form a confederacy of ali the Native Pow'ers of 
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India against the English j and the opportunity appearing 
favourable, the Governor-General decided to make peace with 
the Marathas, and utilise against Hyder the forces which 
would otherwise be engaged against them. General Goddard 
was accordingly directed to offer terms to the Court at Poona, “ 
while Scindia was vigorously attacked in his oivn dominions 
* by another division under Colonel Carnac, Of Goddard s 
advance to the foot of the Bhore Ghaut, and his di^trous 
retreat to Panvel, “with a hea^'y loss of 466 in killed and 
wounded, of whom 18 were European Officers,” it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. Hostilities were eventually closed by the 
Treaty of Salbye in 17S2, whereby we at last gained permanent 
possession of Salsette, Elephanta, Karanja and Hog Island, 
but gave back Bassein and all our conquests in Guzarat to 
the Peshva, and made over Broach to Scindia. The Mai^thas 
on their part agreed to become the allies of the Englbh against 
Mysore, and the Peshva pledged himself to hold no intercourse 
with Europeans of any other nation: The cause of Raghoba 
was definitely abandoned by the English and he became a 
pensioner of the Peshva. “The treaty was a good stroke 
of imperial policj',” says Maclean, “for it set the English free 
to deal separately with Hyder Ali; but, in spite of some 
brilliant feats of amis performed in Guzarat, the Konkan and 
Central India, it cannot be said that the reputation of the 
British arms had been raised by a war in which they had 
' suffered two such reverses as the capitulation of Wurgaum, and 
. the retreat of General Goddard, These disasters were plainly 
due to the incompetency and want of enterprise of the offiefers 
* in command, who systematically over-rated the strength of the 
enemy, though the Marathas were always beaten easily, when 
there was any actual fighting. There was safety in aggressiooi 
but none in retreat before an enemy quickly elated by any 
sign of discouragement among th'eir adversaries; and had some 
of the brave young officers -who chafed at Colonel Egerlon's 
irresolution been in comlnand at Talleygaum, the British force 
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would have entered Poona as conquerors Inslead of being 
back in disgrace to Bombay-'* 

Until 1802, no further hostilities look place openly between 
ourselves and the Marathas. But the internal affairs of their 
kingdom were in the interval leading to a crisis, which resulted 
in the Treaty of Basscln and the Campaign of Assays. **'The ^ 
- main object of the policy of Lord Wellesley, who succeeded 
Sir Johji Shore as Governor-General in r jgS, was to drive the 
French out of India. To attain this end, he compelled the 
Nizam to accept a British stibsidiary force in lieu of a brench 
contingentj crushed Tippero, and used all his means of persuasion 
to induce the Peshva and Sindia to become subsidized allies 
of the British Government, Nana badnavis, P the Maratba 
Machiavel," who for the last quarter of the eighteenth century^ 
w^ts the principal political personage at the court of Poona, 
always steadfastly opposed the admission of the Knglish into 
the Deccan ; and, even when Madhaji Sindia marched to 
Poona with the design of upsetting the authority of the Brah¬ 
mins, and becoming master of the Deccan, Nana did not ask for 
the fatal aid of English troops to secure himself in power, 
Madhaji died at Poona at tlie momei\t when his ambition 
seemed on the point of being fully gratified i and Daulat Rao, 
\vho succeeded him in 1794+ h^d not the capacity to cany out 
his plans. The infiuence of Sindians nnlitary power remained, 
however, supreme in the Deccan, The young Peshva Mahadu 
RaOj, in a fit of despondency at being kepi in a slEite of tutelage 
by Nana Fadnavis, and forbidden to recognize his cousin Baji 
Rao—the son of Raghoba—threw himself from his palace 
window and died from the effects of the fall } and Baji Rao, 
obtaining the support of Sindia, w'as procimined Peshva, to the 
temporary discomfiture of Nana Fadnavis, who, however, sub* 
scquently had the address to reconcile himself with Baji Rao 
and Sindia and to regain ihi^ office of Minister, which he held 
till his death in 1800, The Governor-General tried io persuade 
^Sindia to return froni^ Poonai In order to defend his dominions 
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ill the North-West the Afghans; but instca.d of listening' 

to this advice, Sintlia and the Peshva meditated joining Tippoo 
against the English, and were only disconcerted by the rapidity 
and completeness of the English success. The weakness of the 
Peshvifs Government, and the natural disinclination of the 
predatory Marathas to abandon the pleasant habit of plundering 
their neigdihours, caused the greatest disorders throughout the 
Itlaratha country, and every petty chief with a band of armed 
fo!loners made war and raised revenue on his own account, 
[n Poona itself lawless exec^es of all kinds were committed; 
and the Peshva and Sindia were both at the mercy of a turbu¬ 
lent and rapacious soldiery- In tSor, a new power appeared on 
the scene. The Holkar family had for many years been kept 
in check by Sindla : but Jasvant Rao Holkar, the most celebrat¬ 
ed of al! the Maratha freebooters, succeeded ui getting together 
an army strong both in cavaliy^ and in disciplined infantry' and 
artillery. Marching on Poona in 1S03 he won a complete 
victory over Sindia In a desperately contested battle ; and the 
pusillanimous Peshva, who bad not appeared on the held, fled 
first to the fort of Singluir, and thence to Revadanda on the 
coast, where he found an English ship to take him to Bassein 
This crisis of affairs appeared to Lord W'ellcsiey “to afford 
a most favourable opportunity for the complete establishment 
of the interests of the British power in the Maratha Empire,*' 
Hence negotiations were set on foot, which resulted in the 
Treaty of Basscln being signed by Baji Rao on the 31st 
December 1S02. By that treaty he bound himself to accept 
a subsidiary force of 6,000 men and to assign territory worth 
^£^260,000 a year for their pa>’, to give up his claims on Surat, 
to accept the CompaU) as arbiter in the disputes of the Peshva 
with the Gaekwar, to admit no Europeans into his service, and 
not to negotiate with any other power whatever without giving 
notice and consulting with tlic 'Company's Go^'emment, In 
return the Company undertook to replace him on the “ Mas- 
11 ad ” at Poom^ and did so on the 13th,May 1803; an action* 
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Avhich Tcsiiltcd in the campaign of Assayct Argaum, and Laiswari 
against Sindia and the Raja of Berar, The military force at 
Bombay w%'i-s employed during the campaign in reducing the 
Fort and territory of Broach, and the posvsessions of Sindia in 
• Guzarat and to the southward of the Nerbudda—a work^wltlch 
was successfully carried out. It may be noted that in i 799 t * 

when extra help was required to crush Tippoo, our town and 
Island faised a corps of Feiicibles 1,000 strong, of which Mr. 
Forbes equipped and paid 50 men; and that for the campaign 
of iSo;{, Mr. Duncan, the Governor, was authorised to convert 
this corps into a regular regiment, the 9th Regiment of Native 
Infantry. The war of 1803 was followed by war with Holkar 
in 1R04, which was finally concluded by the peace of 1805. 

From that year up to the end of the period under review open 
hostilities niih the Maratha power were temporarily held in 
abeyance. 

It was not only for her own hand thiit Bombay fought 
during this period; she also aided the Government of India in * 
its war with Mysore, by the despatch in 1781 of an expedition 
under Colonel Hnmberslone, which took Calicut and Fonany, 
and by the supply of reinforcements in 1782, which took 
Honore, Mangalore, Cundapur, Karwar, and all the strong 
places on the coast of the province of Kanara. 1 he storv’ of the 
assault of Bednore and the death of General Matlicws and 
twenty other Bomba}' officers is too well known to require ^ 
repetition. Once again in 1799 did Bombay stretch out a help¬ 
ing hand against the son of Hyder AH ; and to such good 
piTrpose that the Marquis Wellesley expressed in the warmest ^ 
terms to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, then Governor of Bombay, his 
appreciation of the work done by the Bombay contingent, 
declaring that “the merits of Generals Stuart and Hartley, as 
well as of Colonel Montresor and other officers, have seldom 
been equalled and never surp^sed in India.’ 

* Bombay, in truth, was supremely conscious that she had 
become a political power, and was determined to raise her 
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nitlitarv- prestige to the same level ^vilh her commercial reputa¬ 
tion. Thus we hear of her citizens, headed by the Governor 
himself, subscribing a sum of Rs. 00,000 towards prosecuting 
the war with France, of the raising of a corps of armed men": 
and finally there are tile eulogistic words of Lord Wellesley, 
in repTy to an address from the inhabitants of Bombay upon the 
glorious termination of the Mysore War. “ The distinguished 
part,” he wrote, “ which the settlement of Bombjiy h^s borne 
dunng the late crisis in the labours and honours of the commun 
cause has repeatedly claimed my ;varm approbation, and will 
e\^r be remembered by me with gratitude and respect, in your 
liberal and voluntary contribution towards the exigencies of your 
native coiinttyv and towards the defence of the Presidency under 
who^ Government )'Ou reside, and in the alacrity with which 
you have given your personal services for the militiiry protection 
of Bombay, I have contcmplatetl with pleasure the same charac 
ter of public spirit, resolution and activity, which has marked 
■ tJie splendid successes of the army of Bombay from the com¬ 
mencement to the close of the late glorious campaign.” 

The iliispatch of a demchment to occupy the island of Perim 
in 1799, and to initiate political relations tvitli the Arab chief 
of Aden, 1I1C equipment of the expedition to Egypt under Sir 
D. Baird m iSoi, when “ the troops embarked in five days after 
the requisition was made for them, and the whole business was con 
ducted with regularity and rapidity" : and finally the operations 
gainst the Pirates of the Coast; all these events are proof that 
the ^vver of our settlement was incteasing, that our island was 
gradually gaming the position, which might justifv the subjccteof 
other Governmems seeking her protection. N’otwilkstandiiig Uut 
n^as power had been shattered, piracy was still carried on 
by Mmatha cruisers which issued from .Malwan in Kolhapur or 
from V ingtirla in Savaiuwadi; “ while to the north of Bombay 
no serious attempt hadyet been mntle to harry the nests of pirates, 
who had sheltered from time immemorial in the creeks'and 
islands along the coasts* of Gujarat, Cutch and" Kathiawar.- 


During these years Bombay bestirred herself to rid the western 
coast for e\'er of those atrocious sea-rove rs, of whom such early 
ivriters as Ptolemy and Marco Polo liad spoken with disgust, 
and w hose presence had given the name of “ Pirate's Isle *'to the 
sacred island of Bejl. In iSo; the ICathlawar States were 
taken under British Protection ; in 1809 Colonel Walker, the 
Political Agent, induced the Rao of Cutch to sign a treaty 
binding himself to cooperate with the British Government in the 
suppression of piracy; while in 18 J 2 treaties were made with 
Kolhapur .^nd Savantvadi, whereby the sovereignty of Mahvan 
and V’ingurla was ceded to the English, and all vessels found 
equipped in a warlike manner were given up. Although the 
final blow to piracy was not dealt till the period succeeding that 
of which we write, enough has been said to show that the long- 
established power of the Corsairs was scriotisly undermined by 
the year 1814. 

Whtit then was the position of our Island by the end of 
this period? In 1782 our outposts had advanced as far as 
Thana; and the Bombay Government could claim the sove¬ 
reignty of all the group of islands in the estuary from Basseiii 
to Colaba. The Bombay Marine had established its supremacy 
along the Malabcar Coast; the Bankot district had become 
British territory ; and in Gujarat the authority of the Gackwar 
was practically wielded by servants of the English Government. 
The year 1800 witnessed the transfer to the Company of the 
whole administration and revenues of Surat, whose ruler 
received in exchange a pension. Finally “the peace of 1S05 left 
B&mbay in possession of political authority almost co-extensive 
—if we exclude the province of Sind—with that which she now 
enjoys. She supplied subsidiary forces to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the Peshva, and garrisoned the Portuguese city of 
Goa, occupied by the English during the continuance of the 
French War.** She could send out expeditions to foreign lands;, 
and at the same time successfully gtiard her own territory 
against attack; for English poUcy’and arms had successively 
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subdued all the native powers, and reduced (o mere ciphers 
those of them that stilj retained a nominal independence." 

1 hese events were sufficient in themselves to occasion a rise 
of population; for, as General Wellesley remarked during his 
visit to the Island in 1804, “ increasing channels of wealth” had 
in conseqyce of his victories been opened - to this opulent 
^ttfemen.” ‘‘This island,” he wrote on another occLion, 
has now become the only place of security in this part gf India 
or piopert)’, and for those who are the objects of the Peshva's 
enmity and vengeance, a circumstance equal! v honourable to the 
character of the British nation and advantageous to their in- 
teresLs, and affording the strongest proof of the confidence w hich 
the natives repose in the justice and wisdom of our policy and 
our laws. Commercial rivalry- on the part of other European 
muons was an event no longer to be appmhended ; trade was in a 
flounshmg condition ; and the old system of impartiality and 
good-w.il to all manner of men, which had first been bom of the 
great mmd of Aungier, had, in conjunction w ith carefulls- fostered 
mihtao- stmngth, insensibly, but none the less inevitably, led to 

the steady colonisation of a once barren and “inconsiderable” 
Jaiid- 

A.S regards domestic affairs, it will perhaps suffice to notice 
the one hand certain administrative mcasums, designed for the 

better govern^m of our possesslo^^ hand anv 

alterations vvh.ch the town or island may have undergone during 
iis permd. U e have already made memion of the good work done 

V the Marine; of how the fieets of the king were 

^paired m the Dockyard; bow it had become the police-fL of 
e Indian 1 ts importance as a part of the executive pon^er 

'ZrrZ7 ‘ " o'? - -785 of a l^Lne 

' u L ^ Comptroller of Marine. ‘"The 

masons which you offered during the war,” wrote the Court in 
i arch 17S5. “that the ships belonging to his Majesty's squad¬ 
ron so fully engrossed the marine yard that you could not then 
carr)' into execution our orders and reguJailpn of December i jS ' 


for forming a Marine Board, oan no longer exist, now that peace 
is restorcxl. Nor can the excuses offered in your letter of the loth 
Fcbruaiy' 1784 of the many more necessary avocatioits in which 
our President is engaged be admitted for further postponing this 
essenilal btisiitess In our opinion the Regulations bid fair to 
prixluoe the most beneficial consequences to the Company ds well ^ 
as to those merchants who ivtay build or repair their ships ai 
Bombay. They have been drawn up with all the care and atteii- 
lioit due to so salutaiy^ a meastire. And we are determined our 
orders shall in this respes:t be obeyed. Vou are, therefore, to 
consider it as our positive demand to which we will not admit any 
further evasioit or exctise, that immediately upon receipt of this 
letter you do form the Marine Board and comply Mtth the ^veral 
orders and instructions respecting the same, as directed 10 our 


letter of the a3rd December 1778." During these years, a 
Marine Survey was also established, for the benefit of both 
Government and private merchants. Equally important were the 
measures taken to ensure more accuracy and despatch in the 
general business of the State. In September 1785 the Directors 
forwarded the following instructions Instead of the various 
sub-divisions of departments by wltich the business of our settle¬ 
ment is now conducted, it is our order that the whole detail 
should be carried under the following branches 


I. T he Kaarii of C®unc.ilt 

j, A Mililary Beard, 


3, Board of Revenuo,, 
Board ofTradc- 


Our President and Council will still continue to act in their 
double capacity of Public and Secret As the dirties resfxcttwly 
belonging to each seem to be accurately defined in a Minute of 

thfe Governor-General and Council of September a 3rd, I 7 b 3 » 

enclose a copy thereof for your guidance. 1 he sole difference is 
that, in the definition of the business of the Public Department, 
it mentions matters which legard commerce and shipping, whereas 
our intention is that matters of that description shall belong to the 
Commercial Department.” The Court proceed to lay down the 
constitution of the Military Board, and of the Board of Trade, 
■ adding that all subscfluent despatches* will be addressed to the 
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Bombay Govtiriimcnt in its Public, Sccost, Military, Revenue 
and Commercial Departments. Four j'Cars later the Political 
Department was instituted ; and also “ the post of Private Sec re* 
tao- to the Govenior’s Office," to which Mr, Edward Galley was 
appointed on a salary of Rs. 500 a month. 

The most notable change in the Judicial Department of the 
adntinistration the foundation in 1798 of a Reorder’s Court, 
which succeeded the old Mayor’s Court, on the arrival of Sir 
William Syer, the First Recorder. The Court was accommodated 
at first in Colonel Jones’ House in Marine Street (now the Apollo 
Bonded Warehouses); and by iSoo in the Admiralty' House (Mr. 
Hornby’s), which iit these days has become the Great Western 
Hotel. Sir W^illiam Sycr died in 1802, and was succeeded by 
“Sir James Mackintosh, ‘the Man of Promise,’ who, in the 
words of his Diary, used to vary his idle and disenga^d life at 
the Governor's noble country house of Pare I by days of business 
at the Recorder’s Court, In 1804 he writes ; I have four terms 
for civil business and four sessions for criminal. The number 
of my days of attendances is about i lo in a year; and f com- 
nronly sit three or four hours each day, I have found the busi¬ 
ness verj' easy, indeed rather an amusement than a toil. The 
two Barristers are gcntlemenlike men." Another important 
measure during these year swas the appointment of Justices of 
the Peace. In 1793 the Governor and Members of Council 
were the only justices of the Peace in Bombay, and In 1796 sat 
in a Court of Quarter Sessions, inviting' two of the Inhabitants, 

' agreeably to Section 155 of the Assessment and License Act, to 
sjt with them. This system appears to have continued until 
179S, when the duties of the Justices were lightened by the 
transfer to the Recorder’s Court of the Sessions of Over and 
Terminer, In 1S07 the Governor and Council of Bombay were 
empowered by Act, 47, George III, to issue commissions, 
appointing so man)' of the Compafiy’s servants or other British 
inhabitants, as they should consider qualified, to act as Justices 
of the Peace, under the seal of the Recon^er’s Cou^t, The first* 
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commission was issued in iSoK, whereby a Bench of twelve 
justices was appointed, whose principal duties were to attend 
to the proper cleaning, and repairing and watching of the town, 
to raise money for this purpose by asse^ment on its inhabitants, 
f and to grant licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Not only by appointment of Justices did the Bombay ^ 
Government endeavour to preserve the health of the growing 
town. Vaccination is for the first time spoken of in these years ; 
is mentioned by Dr, Hov^, the Polish Savant, who visited 
Bombay in 17SS. '* Mr. Farmer,” he writes, “has inoculated 

about thirteen hundred old and young, out of which he did 
not lose more than two, This has remarkably abated the 
small-pox." In 1S03 we find the Bombay Government for¬ 
warding to the Court “twenty copies of a pamphlet recently 
published at this Presidency by Dr. George Keir of your medical 
establishment, containing an account of the introduction of the 
cow-pox into India," and adding that “ the zealous exertions 
of that gentleman have proved a principal means of securing the 
blessing of the discovery to this island.” 

For the further convenience of Bombay inhabitants, regular 
postal communication wth Madras was established In 1788. 
The scheme originated wnth the Governor and Council at Fort 
St. George, who “ resolved that an attempt should be made lo 
keep up a regular and constant communication between that 
settlement and Bombay, on the principle of its being attended 
with both a public and private benefit” and the following 
plan, proposed by Mr. Morris, was carried into execution 

* t. That there shall be stationed at each Presidency 
4 pairs of Kasids (messeitgers), 

2. That the first pair shall be despatched by the 
Government of Madras the first Wednesday in the month, 
and be directed to proceed to Bombay by Hyderabad and 
Poona. 

’ 3. That the second pair shall follow on the third 

Wednesday, and to proceed in Regular routine, despatching 
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them every other Wetlnesdny till the four p^irs ure in 
employ. 

4> That as soon as the K^ids can be procured at 
Bombay, they shall be returned from thence on the second 
and fourth Wednesday of every month, by pursuing" of * 
which methotl, a constant and regular communication will 
be kept on foot, 

5- That Such individuals as choose to avail themseh'es 
of this mode of conveying letters to and from each 
Presidency, are to pay when put Into the office, for a single 
letter Rs. 2, for a double letter Rs. 4, and for a treble letter 
Rs. 6. Packets, according to their weight, at the rate of 
Rs. 4 pel' ounce, 

6, That the Kasids undertake to deliver the packets 
entrusted to their charge for either settlement within 
25 days, and to return within the same period with other 
despatches, unless detained by Government on account of 
their packets not being ready. 

Of minor arrangements for the benefit of the people, one 
may remark in particular the emancipation of the Kolis, and the 
refusal to grant a five years' monopoly to the sellers of be tel-leaf, 
“As we understand,'’ wrote the Directors in 1791, “ that an 
old arbitrary power, which was established when the island 
belonged to the Portuguese, has been exercised in later times, 
and perhaps is in some degree still exercised, against that most 
useful set of people, the fishermen, a certain number of them 
being obliged to fish in the Breach water, and to act as 
palanquin>bearcrs to some of the gentlemen in office, for the first 
of which duties they either receive no pay or scarce any and for 
the latter not near the wages customary', and that they experience 
^er gnevances which must not only subject their industry to 
imposition, but their persons to insult and oppression from the 
sepoys or others authorised to cornel them to execute such duties, 
we direct that in case such grievances do still in any degree exist* 
they be on receipt of this fetter entirely abolished and^ the fishermen 
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rclctisfid from 3.11 such servitude stid left 3 S free 3 s the other 
inhabitants of the island/’ The idea of a betel-leaf monopoly was 
sternly disoouotcnanced, on the g^roiind that “ monopolms of this 
naturCj however apparently calculated or intended for the public 
• good, frequently produce inconvenience and grievances, which in 
this case would chiefly fall on the lower order of people to w horn , 
bctcl-leaf is an absolute necessarj' of life. 

Such tvere the more important domestic improvements of this 
year; but no survey of the period would be complete without a 
refcience to building operations. As early as 1787, encroachments 
within the walls of the garrison had become so numerous that a 
special Committee, consisting of the Land Paymaster, Collector 
and Chief Engineer, was appointed to examine the private 
buildings which natives w-ere ejecting, and decide how far they 
might prove prejudicial to public works and the general health of 
the inhabitants. One learns that in the absence of any restriction 
respecting the height of houses, “ the confined extent of their 
ground has led many of the black inhabitants to raise their houses 
to so gi«at a height as may be injurious to the healthiness of the 
town. It has likewise been unfortunate, both for the coolness and 
the appearance of the town, that little attention has been given to 
the breadth of the streets, and to keeping them as much as possible 
straight cutting each other at right angles. The Committee 
made various suggestions for improvement; that the principal 
street of the town should be enlarged to fifty feet, the cross str^-ts ^ 
to twenty-five feet, and the lanes or ‘ galis to fifteen feet; that no 
nativ’e house should exceed thirty-two feet in height, “ from the 
leri^plein to the eaves"; that all shop^projections should be 
removed, “as being positive encroachments on the streets, and 
receptacles for every kind of filth and nastiness" ; that every 
house-holder should be compelled to clean dally that part of the 
street opposite his dwelling-house; that any house-holder “ allow¬ 
ing dirt to remain in the street opposite his dwelling-house” should 
be fined; and that the piling of goods on the green or any other 
open area within the town should be restricted to particular kinds 
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of specified g’oods j “and lhat the inspection and control of the 
busliress should be placed under such authority as niig'ht efifcctually 
prevent the inconv’cnicnce from going beyond the limits allowed 
by Government." Notivithstanding the approval of these 
suggestions, and ttie issue of an order to carry them to a practical * 
issue, some external stimulus was needed to effect definite 
expansion and improvement. An opportunity of introducing 
wider and more regular streets, ajvd of relic\'ing congested 
localities, was e\'entually afforded by the great fire which broke 
out in the north of the town on the 1 7th February J 803. How 
it ar<»e, was never definitely decided ; but to quote the words of 
the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, “ So great and violent was 
the confiagraiion, that at sunset the destruction of ev^ry house in 
the Fort was apprehended. The flames directed their course in a 
south-eastcrl}- direction from that part of the Bazaar opposite to 
the Cumberland Ravelin quite dorvn to the King's barracks. 
Duriitg the whole of the day every effort was used to oppose its 
prt^ress, but the fierceness of the fire driven rapidly on by the 
vs'iiij baffled alt attempts j nor did it visibly abate till nearly a 
third part of the towni within the walls had been consumed.” A 
letter from the Bombay Government of the 26th February 1S03 
show's that altcgethcr 471 houses were destroyed, out of which 
5 were the property of Europeans, 231 of Hindus, 141 of 
Parsis, 83 of Mahommedaiis; while 6 “ places of worship " and 
5 barracks (the Tank barracks^ were aiso burnt to the ground. 
The last embers were hardly extinguished, before the Bombay 
Government was initiating the work of reform. A careful 
survey was made not only of the quarter affected, but aiso 
of those localities which had escaped ; we read of many houses 
being removed as dangerous, 10 in Church Gate Street, 7 in 
Govind Kaiioba's Street, 5 in the lane opposite Sorabji's house, 
a in Vithoba Yadavji’s Lane, 2 in Framji Nanabhai’s Lane, 4 
in Purshottam Chimaji’s Street,' 5 in Cavasji Patel's Street, 

3 in Nanabhai Bamanji's Street, 2 in Kavasji Subehdar’s I*ane, 

^ in the Governor s old stable and q othqrs. A large quantity 
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of matting wJis removed from the European quarter to the 
north of Church Street^ and demand;! were nraade for the demo- 
Hitoii of certain Bhoys’ (Bhots or Palanquin-bearers’) houses 
near the Bazaar Gate. The real importance of the fire, however^ 

* lay not so much in the improvement of the town within 
the fon walls, as in the inducement which It offered *to the 
construction of a new town outside. The area beyond the 
fort had in an earlier period been sparsely built over; but it 
was not till after the fire of 1S03 that the native town, as we 
know it to-day, began to spring up. The idea of a new town 
outside the walls was strongly approved by Government. “ it 
must probably appear," they wrote, under every point of 
view preferable to allot a space in the carts adjoining the fort 
and esplanade for the erection of a black town such as at 
Madras; or gradually to effect such a separation between the 
town and fortifications, as exists at Calcutta. Later, in writing 
to the Town Committee, they expressed a hope that that body 
would be able “to convince the natives in question of the 
unadvisableness of their residing in a garrison crowded with 
lofty structures, filled with goods and merchandise, and inter¬ 
sected by such narrow streets as existed before the fire. And 
that from the conviction forced on their minds by the late sad 
calamity, they will willitigly concur in the expediency of their 
dwelling houses and families being without the Fort, where they 
ought to be sensible that under the advantage of our Insular 
situation both will be in perfect security." I n order to encourage * 
the building and rebuilding of houses outside the walls, a fresh , 
site was selected for the import and traffic in such inflammable 
substances as oil, dammer and ghi; the old passage of the Mandvt " 
or custom house was closed; and every fiicility was afforded to 
the dealers in such substances for settling in close proximity 
to the new site. Pressure was also brought to bear upon those 
whose houses had been destroyed, and who were anxious to rebuild 
updii their old sites, in order that the area of the conflagration 
’ might be r^erved fqr a better and Mess inflammable style of 
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biiilding. “The e^lusion of inhabitants,” said the Commit- 
lee, • IS a desirable object to be atliuned, as many of the previous 
inhabitants had no right to a residence in Korl. They had no 
usiness to transact, and were merely drones in the hive inter- 
opting the business and pursuits of others. The chaiuje of the 
Mandvi mil also withdraw a considerable number of petty 
traders, who wall find it to their interest as well as to be more 
convenient to be near the scene of their traffic. Thus the 
acMmmodations within the Fort will be ieft to the mote respect, 
able and tvealthy merchants, who have the best claim to Its 
protection. By the close of 1803 Committee were steadily 
“gaged 111 apporhonii^ new sites outside the town nails, and in 
gniiitiiigyeasoiiable pecuniary compensation as well, in all cases 

Tw she! P’""' “f '■•alne than the 

The fire of 1S03 was in reality a blessing in disguise j for it 
ccelerated the foundation of that seltlcmenl, which gradually 

sni^ler dams had provided the necessary ground ; the conflagra- 
ton resulted in the conversion of that ground to a practical 
purptMe, Ml hum in his “Oriental Commerce” gives the 
o^wing stech of the old town, as it appeared between .S03 and 
t^.- Between the Uvo marine gates is the castie called 
ombay Castle, a tegular quadrangle, well built of strong hard 

lalcr. The tortificntioiui are numerous, particularly towards 

IdVe n h T 1’' "hole being encompass- 

ed by a broad ami deep ditch, which caa be flooded at pleasum, 

•i l l'” "‘’b T Conipaay have 

m India, fosidcs die Castle are several forts and redoubh 

the prnwipal of which is Mahim situated at the opposite 

^we^tyoftbe island, so tba, properly gamisoi^d, B^o^ly 

may bid defiance to any force that cUn be brought against it. In 

ffie centreoflhetownisalange open space. calS the Grden, 

which in the fine weather stason, is covered, with bale's of cotton, ' 
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ana other merchandise entirely unprotected; around the Green 
are many large welUbuiU and handsome houses; the G oven v 
ment house and the Church, which is an eatremety neat, com¬ 
modious and airy building, are close to each other on the left of 
. the Church Gate. On the right of the Church Gate is the 
Bazar, which is very crowded and populous and where the*nattve ^ 
merchants principally reside. At Us commencement stands 
the theatre, a neat handsome structure. 1 his part of the town 
sulTcred much by a destructive fire, which broke out in February 
i8o:i and destroyed nearly three-fourths of the Bazar, together 
with the barracks, custom-houses, and many other public build¬ 
ings, and property of immense value belonging to the nati^^ 
merchants. - Many houses in the neighbourhoo4 ot the Castle 
were battered down by the Artillerj-. to stop the progress of the 
flames, and preserve the magazine, or in all probability the 
whole town would have been destroyed. Since the fire of ,803 
this part of the town has been rebuilt, and the whole much 
improved, at a considerable expense to the Company,'* 

The Governorship of Jonathan Duncan will ever be remark¬ 
able, if for no other reason, for the construction of the Sion 
Causeway, which connected the island with Salselte. The doom 
of the old ferr>’-boat ser\'icc was sealed in 179S, when the work 
w'as begun under the supervision of Mr, Robert Nicholson. In 
1799 we find mention tltereof made in connection with a severe 
storm which swept over the island in the month of Nov-ember. 

I have ftirther the satisfaction to inform you, writes the 
Engineer, “that during the late sev'cre storm, in which it may be 
supposed the water was verj’ much agitated, not a single stone 
was displaced, ” The causeway was completed in the year 1803, * 
and must have proved of incalculable benefit to the migratory 

portion of the Island’s population. 

Before finally quitting this subject, we would call attention 
to one or two of the more noteworthy buildings of this epoch, 
Thb Colaba Lighthouse, which was completed by the year 1772, 

* is noticed by Milbum in the tbllowiiig paragraph Close to 
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Bombay, separaied only by a small creek fordable at law \eater, 
is Colaba or Old U omans Island, which jjartly forms the north 
side of the harbour. It is about 2^ miles lot^. Near its 
soutliem extremity, stands the lighthouse. This building is of 
a circular form, and has within it a flight of steps to ascend to the • 
top; the beiglit is upwards of 150 feet above die level of the sea, 

' and the light may be seen in clear weather the distance of seven 
leagues. There is also a signal station where a regular watch is 
kept day and night, the expense of which is defrayed by a rate 
levied on all vessels frequenting the port. On this island are 
barracks for the military, and occasionally a camp is formed here, 
being esteemed a healtliy situation. It has many delightful villas 
scattered about. The point of Colaba on which the Lighthouse 
stands, is guarded on all sides by an extensive reef of rocks, 
divided into prongs; the most dangerous Is the S.-W. piong| 
which forms the northern boundary of the eiumnoe into the 
harbour, and Tull Reef the southcni. The breadth of the 
channel bettveen the prongs and Tull reef is about three miles." 

For many >^rs there had been complaints about the inoon^ 
TCRience of the Totvn Jail, which after 1745 was situated In the 
Marine Yard. “This building, the County Jail," wrote the 
Civil Auditor in 1798, ‘‘would be vciy valuable, if laid into the 
Marine Yard. And I do not see any necessity for having a 
prison within the fort. The present one has been often and wiy, 
justly complained of for not affording sufficient accommodation to 
• the prisoners,*' In 1799, therefore, a plot of ground w-aa purchas- 
^ ed at Umarkhadi, upon which the present Common Jail was 
built. An inscription on the western gateway of the enclosure 
» shows that: “ This Gaol was built during the administration of 
the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Esquire, 1804." 

Mr. Hornby’s house in Marine Street, which forms another 
landmark, was used till the opening of the nineteenth centuiy as 
an Admiralty House, for, as the Bombay Government ex- 
plained, it was necessary to provide a proper house for'the 
accommodation of the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet in India, ' 


and there was no other in the place either in point of sitUcitton or 
convenience or in other respect so well adapted for his residence. 
But in 1800 the main building^ was reserved for the accommoda- 
lion of the newly established Recorder’s Court, a small portion 
being' utilized as a store-room for the Admiralty funtiture. 

Another building* ivhtch has given its name to a ponSon of 
the Island, was the Cooperage, described in I 759 shed tite 

coopers, work in.” The erection in 1781 of proper Cooperage 
buildings on the Esplanade resulted from a recommendation by 
Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes to the effect that, “As the 
Company furnish \vareliouses for the reception of salt provisions 
sent to this place for the service of his Majesty’s squadron, and 
as much inconvenience has arisen to the inhabitapts residing in 
the garrison from the necessary surveying, repacking and 
replckling the said provisions, t am of opinion that lodging 
such provisions in a dry welUbuilt shed or in a house erected on 
the Apollo Ground, walled round and tiled on the roof, would 
relieve the iuhabitanis from the much-complained-of stench, 
arising from doing what is absolutely necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of the salt provisions." In consequence of the Admiral's 
letter, Gov^eriiment decided to erect “a proper shed on the 
Apollo Ground for the receplion of the Ring s provisions. 

Ot some interest In those years must have been the house, 
long since pulled down, which was occupied by the Duke of 
Wellington in 1801-2. A correspondent of the Boffi&ay Times 
wrote the following account of it in 1856 : It is a mere hut of 

a place, such as a subaltern of the Bombay Army would 
pef'haps turn up his nose at, and think only fit for servants or 
for a stable. It Is situated between the road and the sea at the 
curve of the Bav (Back Bay) towards Malabar Hill, close to 
where the road from Byculla turns into the Breach road from the 
Fort. It is in the middle of a wood yard, and in fact cannot be 
mistaken,” This cxplanatio^t will be clearer to modern minds 
by remembering that *‘the road from JByculla” corresponds to 
*ihe “ Gamdevi Road ” of the twentieth century. 
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The incre^Lse of population, which had taken place hy 
the 3'ear 1S14, n‘as in great measure due to the political and 
internal progress, which we ha\e briefly deline^itcd. But it is 
doubtful whether military achievements, protection of trade and 
good gowrnment, could by themselves have ensured an increase • 
of 67,000. It Is a Tecorded fact that in 1S12 the population of 
Bombtiy w'as 335,000, and that of the whole number 30,000 at 
least were famine refugees; and we Incline to the belief that in 
1814 also, there were on the island a considerable number of 
persons who, originally driven hither by the great famine of 1803, 
had decided not to retunt to their homes in the Konkan or 
Deccan, but to seek such new mrans of subsistence, as were 
afforded by a thriving and well-governed settlement. Many no 
doubt returned to their vilkiges, when the stress was over as they 
do in these later days ; but many must have remained and con¬ 
tributed b)' their presence to the total of i So, 000. Of that memor¬ 
able famine one c;itchcs a glimpse in the ‘'Oriental Memoirs.” 

“What infinite advantage,” says the writer, “what incalculable 
bene His must accrue from a wise and liberal administration over 
those extensive realms which nmv form part of the British Empire, 
is not for me to discuss. What immense good was done by the 
wise policy of the Bombay Government alone during a late 
famine, we learn from the address of Sir James Mackintosh to 
the Grand Jury of that Island in 1804. No other langtiagc than 
his own can be adopted on this interesting subject, it indirectly 
points out the object I have often mentioned, the amelioration of 
the natives of India b)' the introduction of religion, law'S, art, 
science and civilisation, in their best and most comprehensive 
scn.se. T upright and able Magistrate, after descanting upon 
famine in general, enters Into the particulars of that in the 
Konkan, occasioned by a partial failure of the periodical rains 
in 1802, and from a complete failure in 1803, from whence, 
he says, a famine has arisen In adjoining provinces of India, 
especially in the Maratha territories, which I shall not attempt to 
describe, and tvhich, i believe, no man ettn truly represent to the’ 
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Europeaii public v^itbout ibe hazard of being charged uitb 
extravagant and incredible fiction. Some of you have see.t its 
ravages. All of you ha\-c heard accounts of them from accurate 
observers. I bavc only seen tbe fugitives who have fled betore 
• it and have found an asylum in this island. But even I have seeit 
enough to be convinced that it Is difficult to overcharge a picture of ^ 
Indian desolation. 1 shall now shite from authentic d*xuments 
what has been done to save these territories from the iiriserable 
condition of the neighbouring country- From ist September 
1803 to the pmsent time, October 1804, there have been imported 
or purchased by Govenmeiit 414,000 bags of rice, and there 
remain 180,000 bags contracted for, which are yet to arrive. 

* • # * The effects of this importation on ahe population 

of our territories, it is not very difficult to estimate, I he popu¬ 
lation of Bombay, Salseite, Karanja and of the cit}- of Surat 1 
designedly underestimate at 400,000. I am entitled to presume 
that if they had continued subject to native Governments, they 
would have* shatx^ the fate of the neighbouring provinces u hich 
still are so subject. 1 shall not be suspected of any tendency 
towards exaggeration, by any man who is acquainted with the 
state of the opposite continent, when 1 say that in such a case an 
eighth of that population must have perished. Fifty thousand 
human beings have, therefore, been saved from death in its most 
miserable form by the existence of a British Government in this 
island. * * * * * The next particular which I have to 

state relates to those unhappy refugees, who have found their 
way into our territory. From the month of March to the pre¬ 
sent month of October, such of them as could labour, have 
been employed in useful public works and have been fed by 
Govcriimem. The monthly average of these per^ns since 
March is 9,125 in Bombay, 3,16^ «« Salsette, and in Surat a 
considerable number, though from that city I have seen no 
exact returns. ♦***•" ’^ Upon the whole I am sure 

that 1 considerably understate the fact in saying that the British 
* Government in this island has saved the lives of 100,000 persons, 
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and what is more important that it has prevented the greater 
part of the misery throiigfh which they must have passedj before 
they found refuge in death ; beside the misery of all those who 
loved them or who depended on their care/’ One cannot help 
thinking that the beneficent attitude of our Government • 
towards the starving immigrants of those years formed a direct 
inducement to the latter to remain upon the island) and that 
had there been no famine to drive them hither in the first 
Instance, our population would not have increased to quite 
so great an extent. 

The trading communities were steadily advancing in num¬ 
bers during these years,and were settling In localities outside the 
fortifications, rand os near the docks as possible. From tSoj 
onwards, dtvelling-houses, god owns, shops, and markets began 
to rise, the original nucleus of our Mandvi, Chakla and 
Oomerkharry Sections, The present Secretary of the Dassa 
Oswal Jain ” Community informs us that by iSoo there w-ere 
some six or eight families of that class, settled in what 
we now kitow as Dongri Street; and that In immediately 
succeeding years, there were fresh arrivals from Cutch, tempted 
to the island by the prospect of fair trade, who bought land, 
built houses, and generally laid the foundations of one of the 
most prosperous of our modern commercial classes. The Parsis 
were in no wise behind hand : a considerable list of names, which 
it would be but tedious to recall, itas been handed down to us, 
proving that the ancestors of several families, well-known in 
r these days, were in Bombay by the )-ear 1814. Lavji's grand¬ 
son, Jamshedji Wadia, was carefully guarding the reputatibn 
' which his sire and grandsire had bequeathed, and earning the 
golden opinions of the ruling body by building first class 
frigates for the Indian Marine, and stout vessels for such 
friendly powers as the Imam of Muscat, The Jan-i~Bambai 
the Soul of Bombay), a Persian pamphlet written in 1818 
by an anonyntous Mughal scribe, speaks of the Memons as 
sellers ol fuel, and of ont? Abba Fateh Muhammadas the 


hea.dnic'in of that community. The Khojas are also mentioned 
as hawkers of parched rice. Notwithstanding; that the Bohras 
and other Mahommedan communities were permitted to reside 
within the Fort, a considerable number of " Moors" must, by 
the close of this period, have gathered round the four main 
‘‘bandars” or ports of the Island, namely the Bori Bandar 
(now the Victoria Railway Terminus) the Koli Bandar orGowIi 
Bandag the Masjid Bandar, and the Chinch Bandar. The two 
latter have given their names to well-known modern localities. 
The situation of those Mahommedan cemeteries and shrines 
also, which existed at the close of this period, point perhaps to the 
gradual dispersion of the community over the face of the 
Island, Our unknown Persian historian tells of burial-grounds 
at Sonapiir, Oonierkhari, Khetwadi, Tarvadi, and Mahim ; and 
gives the following lengthy list of shrines upon the island 
(i) The shrine of the Saint Makhdum Fakih AH. 

,, „ Sheikh MLsrl at Sewri. 

,, ,, Sayad Badrudin in the Bhendy Baxaar. 

,, ,, Sayads Nizamuddin and'Muhiuddin in 

Oomerkhari. 

,, „ Sayad Ashik Shah in Dongri. 

,, ,, Sayad Hussein Idrus in Sat-Tar — 

[ftodie) Satar Street. 

„ „ Sayad Hisamuddin at Do.Tar—(i. e., 

Don Tad, modern Dontar}. 

„ „ Sana Shah in Cowasji Patel's garden. 

„ „ Pedro Shah (a Portuguese convert 

who on conversion to Islam obtained 
the honour of sacrosanctity), on the 
‘ maidan " (f. a,, the Esplanade, north 
of the modern G. I. P. Railway 
Terminus). 

„ „ Bismillah Shah, adjoining the Fort 

walls (ne., to the east of modern Vic¬ 
toria Terminus). 

f'xi) The ** CbilJa ” of Shah Dawat In Kumbliarwada. 

(xii) Thetwo‘'Chillas"of Shah Madar, one in Sat Tar, 
and one near the Bhend^^Ba/.aar. 


(ii) 

m 

(iv) 

(') 

(vi) ,, 

(vii) „ 

(viii) M 


(X) M 
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(xiii) TKc Shrine of Shah Hasan Gliajtatl near ihe light¬ 
house. 

(xiv) t, 11 it Shah Hussein Gassati at Moba (?). 

(xv) i, „ ,t Sheikh Momin Barkat near Barkat 

Baz<iar- 

Thai the foundations of our modem city were laid in these * 
years, will appear more clearly by reference to the numbers of 
persons actually resident within the Fort. A survey of the 
Fort population was made in 1813, whence it appeared that 
10,Sot persons were dwelling within the walls. Of these, 250 
were English, 5,464 were Parsis, 4,061 Hindus, 775 Moors, 

146 Portuguese and 105 were Armenians. On deduction of 
these figures from the total population of the island, one may 
assume that the e:ctra-maral population was roughly 170,000 ; 
and allowing twenty or thirty thousand persons to the 
Mahim district, it seems probable that there were about 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty thousand 
resident between the Bazaar Gate In the south and the Parel 
village and the Mahalakshmi temple in the north, 

A few remarks upon the commercial circumstances 
of the Island will form a suitable epilogue to the history 
of the period. Up till the year 1813? ^ learn from 
Maclean and other writers, the East India Company re¬ 
tained exclusive possession of trade, private persons being 
allowed to indulge in commerce only with the Company’s license. 
Private enterprise had little or no chance in Bombay at a time 
when the Company and its servants had the pick of the trade; 
and Milbum gives the follow ing as a complete list of independent 

European firms:— 

Bruce, Fawcett & Co. 

Forbes & Co. 

Shotton & Co. 

John Leckie. 

S. Beaufort. 

Baxter, Son & Co. ' 

John Mitchell & Co. 

Woollcr & Co. 

K, McLean & Co. r 
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The commanders and officers of the Company’s ships employed 
Pars! dubashes or agents to manage their investments. I'hc 
tonnage of the merchant ships in iSit, was 17,593 
of the ships carrying 1,000 tons, and the largest class could 
take a cargo of 4,000 bales of cotton. There was only one 

Insurance Office, the Bombay insurance Society, with a tapital 

of 20 takhs; but much underwriting was done by private 
person;;,'’ 

Notwithstanding the restrictive effect of a ntonopoly, which 
certainly contributed, conjointly with the subversion of ihe 
Moghal Empire, to a decline in the trade of Surat, Bombay 

attained increasing importance as a trade-centre, and appeared 

to Mitburn, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, likely 
to pro\^e the most durable of all the English possessions in 
India. We read of imports between 1802 and 1806 valued at 
j^'2, 400,000, and of exports worth 1,928,000; of cotton export¬ 
ed to China in 1S05, worth Sicca Rupees 64,73,639; of goods 
and treasure exported between 1792 and 1809 of the aggregate 
value of 2,851,006. 

But in 1813 a change w'as introduced into commercial con¬ 
ditions by the passing of Lord Melville’s Bill, which abolished 
the exclusive trade of the Company with India, securing to it 
for twenty jnears longer the monopol)- of the trade with China, 
The removal of old privileges gave great encouragement to the 
island’s commerce, particularly to the export trade to England 
in raw cotton, which rose from 30 millions lbs. in 1809 to 90 mil¬ 
lions lbs, in 1S16. What would those old adventurers, Ralph 
Pitch and John Newbury, have thought, had they been alive in 
these j'cars and witnessed the opportunities for trade, wherein all * 
might, if they so wished, equally participate. They-, after tedious 
overland journey in 1583, had met witit but a poor welcome, and 
learned more of Portuguese jails than of the spices, ivorj' and fine 
stuffs of India, , 

* By the year 1814 the circumstances of Bombay wei^ most 
favourable. Military and political prestige had been acquired ; 
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trade was expand tug"; progress in domestic matters «‘as 
assured ; and these three facts prodneed so favourable an impres¬ 
sion! upon those communities, which rcccgnised or had learnt by 
experience the inherent weaknesses of Maratha dominion, that 
increase of population and occupation of hitherto waste areas bid ■ 
fair to' be simply a questien of time* 

f 

Period the Seventh* —1814 to 1S3H. 

On two occasions during the period lasting from 181410 
1S38, estimates of the Bombay population were recorded. In 
1S30, according to Lagrange, the numbers on the Island bad 
risen from 180,000 to 229,000: by 1836, they had again in- 
cretLsed to 23^,000, The latter date should, strictly speaking, 
form the close of the period t but, on the supposition that a period 
of two years would not have largely affected the total of 1S36, 
and in consideration also of the fact that Sir Robert Grant's 
retirement in 1838 constitutes a more natural conclusion to a fresh 
chapter, it is proposed to extend the boundar)" of our sut^'ey to the 
latter date. The lapse of roughly two additional years cannot 
have added more than a feiv hundred—if indeed any increase 
whatever occurred—to the total of 236>ooo recorded against the 
year 1836. 

The political history of the period under review is remark¬ 
able for the final extinction of piracy on the Western Coast of 
India, and for the dethronement of the dynasty of Peshvas. We 

' have already reviewed the steps taken to undermine the power 
of the pirates in the preceding period* “Those arrange¬ 
ments,” remarks Maclean, “ led of course to disorders aud 
insurrections among the turbulent classes of the population ; 
and the final bloiv was not given to the pirates of Kathiawar 
till 1819^ when a British force under Colonel Stanhope escalad- 
ed Dwarka and put the w'hole garrison, who refused to ask 
for quarter, to the sword*” Thu,s a just retribution overtook 
them, w'ho had for many a long year terrorised the peadfeful 
merchants of Surat and, Bombay; the last of tjie Rover 
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gallevs, goodiv and imposing-looking vessel, liaving a 
iofiv'poop and beaked rostrum lay high and dry upon the 
shores; and Beyt, the Robber’s Isle, was bereft for e^■erofi^s 
chieftain, who preferred the prospects of peace and a pension, 

• to the chance of amassing more tvealth by acts of violence 
against the subjects of a nation, which had already pro end its ^ 
superiority to the Mative powers of Western India, 

Caji Rao, the Peshva, had been restored to his throne 
at Poona on the i^th May, 1803 ; and up till the year 1817 
remained ostensibly-an ally of the English, to whose interven- 
tion he owed his restoration. But, “ a prince who is called 
independent, but who knows that his authority depends on the 
goodwill of a Political Resident and a body of ^o^eign troops, 
must be endowed with rare magnanimity if he does not both 

oppress his own subjects and chafe tinder the limitations 
placed on his sovereign power to make war and conclude 
treaties with other States. The consciousness that he is 
protected by a force strong enough to keep him on the throne, 
in spite of ail the efforts of discontented subjects, removes the 
only curb—the dread of rebellion—which restrains an unprin¬ 
cipled despot from gratifying to the mmost the evil pi^ssions 
of cruelty, lust and covetousness; while, at the ^me time, a 
restored tyrant, in nine cases out of ten, resents his obligations 
to the foreigners who have given him back his kingdom, 
feeling that he is but a puppet in their hands, when they keep 
him from indulging his ambition in warlike enterprises, and • 
hid him be content to stay at home and be absolute master ^ 
o? the lives and fortunes of his own people. The thirteen 
years which elapsed from the date of Baji Rao’s restoration to - 
his open declaration of hostilities, are replete with instances of 
the grossest tyranny against his own people, and at the same 
time of treacherous'intrigue against his European defenders. 
Neglect of the civil administration, accumulation of personal ^ 
gaih by sequestration of estates and by extortion, both from ‘ 

’ individuals and from the general pulilic, subject to his autho- 
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rlty, led to insurrection and unrest, and rendered the continua¬ 
tion of his sway abhorrent to the inhabitants of his kingdom. 
Baji Rao's hostility to the English provoked him to stultify 
a guarantee of safety wliich the latter had granted to the Gaek- 
war’s Agent, Gangadhar Shastri, who visited Pdona in 1815, 
for the purpose of settling certain claims preferred against his 
master by the Peshva. The story of his murder by Trimhak- 
ji Danglia, of the latter’s imprisonment at Thana, and escape 
in 1S16, through the kind offices of “a Maratha horse-keeper, 
who sang in an apparently careless manner outside Trimbahji’s 
cell, the information which would help him to escape," needs 
but passing reference. No sooner was the infamous nunister 
back in Poona, than we find Raji Rao allying himself with 
Pindari free-booters, and with Sciiidia, Holkar, and the Raja 
of Berar, in a confederacy to overthrow the British power. 
The hesitation, which formed a considerable element in the 
Peshva’s character, prev'ented his joining issue with the English 
for some days ■ and the latter profited by the respite to obtain 
reinforcements from Bombay, which covered the whole distance 
from Panwell to Poena with only one halt, and arrived in the 
Deccan capital on the 30th October 1817. On the 5th Novem¬ 
ber was fought the Battle of Kirkee, the crowning-point of the 
struggle against Native powers, which had commenced in the 
latter half of the seventeenth centurj". ** Those only," quotes 
Maclean, ‘Svho have witnessed the Bore in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, and have seen In perfection the approach of that roaring 
r tide, can form the exact idea presented to the author at sight 
of the Peshva's army. It was towards the afternoon of a very^ 

' sultry day; there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard, 
except the rushing, the trampling and neighing of the horses, 
and the rumbling of the gun-wheels. The effect was height¬ 
ened by seeing the peaceful peasantry flying from their work 
in the fields, the bullocks breaking from their yokes, the wild 
antelopes startled from sleep, bounding ofi"and then turning 
for a moment to gaze 01 this tremendous inundation, which* 
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swept a.11 before it, levelled the hedges and standing corn, and 
completely overw lie lined every or dinar)" barrier as it moved.” 

But the doom of Maratha misrule had been sealed ; an army of 
1 8,000 horse and S,ooo foot was powerless to save his kingdom, 

• for Baji Rao who, from the hills overlooking the plain of 
Kirkee, watched his ranks shiver, break and flee. Accompanied 
by a small band of personal attendants, the Peshva escaped, 
and passed the next few months in concealment, and in attempts 
to avoid arrest b)' the EngllsJi, who overran the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha Country. Eventually, on discovering 
that his last chance of effecting anything against the English 
had passed away, he surrendered himself to Sir John Malcolm, 
and, renouncing for himself and his family all claims to sover¬ 
eignty, was permitted to retire on the enormous pension of 
80,000 a }'ear to Bithoor on the Ganges, where he doubtless • 
instilled into the mind of his adopted son, Nana Saheb, that 
hatred of the British, which bore such terrible fruit in the year 

Of military events, subsequent to the battle of Kirkee, of 
battles of Sholapur, the capture of Raighur, and heroic defences 
of Koregaon, it is unnecessary here to speak. The dynasty of 
the Peshvas was dead ? their dominions, or the major portion 
thereof, were annexed to the Company's territory in i 8 tS, A 
small tract was reserved “ for the comfort and dignity of the 
imprisoned Raja of Satara, which might serve as a counter¬ 
poise to the remaining influence of the Brahmins, conciliate * 
the Maratha nation, and leave an opening for the employment . 
of'many persons in their own way, whom it would have been 
expensive to subsist, and u'iio could not obtain a livelihood * 
under the English administration.” Kolhapur, Savantvadi 
and Angria’s Kolaba remained for some time longer indepen¬ 
dent Maratha principalities. 

The annexation of thci Deccan is regarded by a well-* 
knoVn student of Bombay History as one of the three great ’ 

' events, which materially comributod to the making of our 
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Towii and Island of Bombay. P'ree and uninterrupted trade 
between our port and the mainland, which had suPFered greatly 
in tlie past from the jealous restrictions of the Maratha govern¬ 
ment, was thereby assured; the milder sway of the British in 
both the Deccan and Konkan pernnitted the house-hoider to ■ 
journey to the coast, without fear of danger to his homestead 
and belongings during his absence, and lightened the burden 
of taxation, which had formerly kept him prisoner within the 
limits of his village. “The dynasty of the Peshvas,” says 
Maclean, “ existed only seveiUy years, and its decay was so 
rapid that if the English had not dethroned Baji Rao, tlie Arab 
mercenaries whom the Marathas had hired to figlit for them 
would soon have founded kingdoms of their own in India. So 
extreme was the misrule—justice being denied to*every one who 
could not use force to obtain it, while cultivators and clli^jcns 
alike were ground do wit to the dust by ever-increasing taxation — ■ 
that only' the Court favourites and military chiefs and adven¬ 
turers regretted the change of Government. Even the soldiers’ 
pay svas in arrears, and many of Baji Rao’s troops entered the 
service of the British Government within thirty-six hours after 
the proclamation of the Peshva's dethronement. But, while 
the rise of the English power ntust be ascribed in some degree 
to the radical incapacity' of Hindus to Jo any work, which they 
undertake, thoroughly' and completely, and to the more sy'stc- 
matic and strenuous character of western civilisation, it should 
never be forgotten that the conquest of India is really the fruit 
' of the incomparable fighting qualities of the British soldier.” 

Whatever the Immediate cause of our success may'- have befn, 

' this period witnessed the final emancipation of our Island trom 
the fear of attack by native powers. Throughout a century 
and-a-half she had followed a policy, which enabled her to 
gradually strengthen her own hand and deal with surrounding 
foes one by one, until the lastancLmost powerful of all fled like 
a hunted animal from his capital, and relinquished his down¬ 
trodden subjects to her mercy and protection. Having thus * 
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gained the supremacy by the close of the second decade of the 
eighteentli ceiittiry, she set her face steadily to;v<irds the im prove* 
ments necessary to raise her to the proud positloi't of the gate¬ 
way of India. 

By good fortune, her affairs were entrusted to a man of 
genius at the very moment when supreme prudence and ■state¬ 
craft were necessary for the repair of damages caused by cen¬ 
turies of desultory warfare, Mountstuart Elphinstoiie, who 
took up tire reins of Govcrninent on the ist November 1S191 
fostered so vigorously the expansion of trade, the moderate 
and uniform settlement of revenues, and the education of tlie 
people, that Bishop Heber was moved to declare in iSs; that 
** on this side of India there is really more zeal .and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of the country, the construction 
of roads and public buildings, the conciliation of the natives 
and their education, than I have yet seen in Bengal,” “ His 
policy,” wrote the Bishop elsewhere, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned, appeared to me peculiarly wise and liberal; and he is 
evidently attached to, and thinks well of, the country and its 
inhabitants. His public measures, in their general tendency, 
evince a steady wish to Improve their present condition. No 
Government in India pays so much attention to schools and 
public institutions for education. In none are the taxes light^-r 
and in the administration of justice to the natives in their own 
languages, in the establishment of panchayats, in the degree in 
which he employs the natives in official sittiatlons, and the • 
countenance and familiarity he extends to all the natives of . 
ratik who approach him, he seems to have reduced to practice 
almost all the reforms which had struck me as most reejuired in * 
the system of Government pursued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Empire which I had previously visited.” 

One noteworthy improvement of this period, wliich must 
have greatly assisted the i intercourse of the inhabitants of the 
Dedcan with our island, was the construction of a good carriage * 
road up the Bhore Ghat. As early tis 1803 Wellesley had con- 
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structed a road, for the benefit of his transport, which had been 
designedly destroyed by the Peshva ; and one of the earliest 
orders of the Hon'ble Mountstuart El phi ns tone resulted from 
the need of easy communication between the Konkan and the 
country above the Ghats, By the time Bishop Heber, whose 
expBrh:nce of the Journey from Bombay to Poona is quoted in 
Jtaclean’s Guide, was resident in tliis island, a passably good 
road had been constructed, ** From Campoolee,*' he writes, 

“ I walked up the Bhore Ghat 4^ miles to Khandalla, the road 
still broad and good but in ascent very steep, so much so in¬ 
deed that a loaded carriage, or even a palanquin with anybody 
in it, can with great difficulty be forced along it. In fact, 
every one walks or rides up the hills, and all merchandise is 
conveyed on bullocks and horses. The ascent might, I think, 
have been rendered by an able engineer much more easy. But 
to have carried a road over these hills at all, considering how 
short a rime they have been in our power, is highly creditable 
to the Bombay Government," The work thus begun by 
Elphinstone was completed by his successor, Sir John Malcolm, 
who refers in the following words to the achievement : “On 
the loth November 1830 I opened the Shore Ghat, which, 
though not quite completed, was sufficiently advanced to 
enable me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, which 
may be said to break down the wall between the Konkan and 
Deccan. It will give facility to commerce, be the greatest of 
conveniences to troops and travellers, and lessen the expense 
of European and other articles to all who reside In the Deccan. 
This road will positively prove a creation of revenue.” * 

' Belter communication by sea w'as as eagerly sought dur¬ 
ing this period as Increased facilities for travelling by land. 
Maclean tells us that as early as 1830 a project had been start¬ 
ed for regular communication with England by steamers navi¬ 
gating the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Sir John Mal¬ 
colm wrote on .April 30th, 1830 :—“I do hope this steam navi¬ 
gation will be pushed thiough, It will make a revolution in * 
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mnttiy thing’s to great advantage. TItough I cannot under¬ 
stand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T-proposes will an¬ 

swer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fall j 
and I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such 
* a case than Government ever can. But should the jealousy of 
your Post Office In England regarding the Mediterranean,<ir the 
desire to keep the Red Sea navigation under our own control, ‘ 
lay a cold hand upon the project of individuals, let us be 
supported in our efforts to maintain this intercourse in an 
efficient manner,” In the closing }'ear of this period — 183S 
— regular monthly communication between Bombay and Eng¬ 
land by the overland route was established. In the Asiatic 
Journal oi July 1838 we read that, “ The Goverinor in Council 
has been pleased to sanction the following arrangements for 
the conveyance from the Red Sea to Bombay of the English , 
Mails of June, July, August and September. The June packet 
will be brought by the new schooner just launched. The July 
packet will be brought by the Pallnurus. The August packet 
will be brought by the second new schooner which is now 
facing built. The September mall may be expected to arrive 
at Sueii by the and October ; if a steanter cannot be sent for it, 
it will be brought to Bombay by the Euphrates.” In the 
following month an anonymous contributor to the same journal 
remarks that “The Intelligence which we have Just received 
by the . 4 talanta is the quickest which has ever reached India. 
London news to March 5th reached Bombay in forty-three • 
days, and Calcutta in fifty-six days. How easily might the . 
communication betivecn Calcutta and London be fixed at fifty 
days!" Between Bombay and Suez, apparently, the mails- 
were carried by steamers of the Indian Navy: but their fur¬ 
ther conveyance beyond Suez was often a matter of some 
uncertainty. “In 1838,” says Maclean, “the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce recorded^an explanation by Mr. VVaghorn 
of the cause of delay in the transmission to Bombay of the' 
portion of the June mail addressed, to his care, and suggested 
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lhat the commaotlers of the Company's vessels should be 
instructed to wait a few hours at Suea, after the receipt of 
packets, whenever it may be ascertained that others are on 
their way and may within a short time be expected at that 
place," Wc of this later time can scarcely realise the tedium 
of thht journey by the overland mail, the track boat on the 
Nile, and the vans that craw'led across the desert from Cairo 
to Sue?!. Waghorn worked in defat tgably for the ameiioration 
of the ser\'ioe, urging the steam Committees of Bengal, Madras 
and Bornbay to subscribe money for two iron tug steamers and 
accommodation boats on the Nile, so as to save three days 
in the transit through Egypt, and his labours undoubtedly 
served in the'making our island more habitable, and increasing 
its importance during these years. 

Expansion of tntde necessarily followed the settlement of 
the interior. About 1825 the exports from Bombay became 
considerable; while from 1832 onwards a rise in the price of 
.American cotton, wltich was caused by the operations of the 
bankers of the United States, resulted in increased Imports 
of Indian cotton into England, Indeed, between 1S35 and 
1S36, these imports expanded by the enormous total of one 
million bales. No better proof of our progress in this respect 
is forthcoming than the foundation In 1836 of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, which, as Maclean remarks, owed its 
existence to the increase in the numbers of the independent 
European population subsequent to the year 1S30, and ** which 
' has since taken an important share in the formation of public 
opinion and the direction of affairs,’’ * 

The spirit of progress, by which this period is character¬ 
ised, led to alterations and improvements within the limits of 
our Island, of which the most remarkable was the construction 
of the Colaba Causeway in 1S38. Colaba and Old Woman's 
^ Island formed, as we have seen,* the only remaining vestiges 
•of Ptolemy's Heptanesia, and were the last of the seven to 
be absorbed into the Islafld of Bombay. Since the year 1743/ 
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when Mr. Brougfhton rented the isl:ind for Rs, 200 per annum, 
both Colaba and Old Woman’s Island had g^radually been built 
over; and in 1796 “enquiries were instituted as to several 
houses built at Colaba, and it was declared that Government 
^ never intended that houses of permanent construction should 
be built on the island, which was a place for cantonmt^’MQr 
the troops.” At the time of which we write, the widow of * 
General Waddington held Colaba on a yearly tenure, though 
the burldings erected by her husband were considered as mill'' 
tarv quarters in the possession of Government. The island, 
which contained no very great number of private dwellings, 
and was occasionally the scene of robbery and house-breaking, 
is described by the Abbe Cottineau dc KIogu<»n in 1S27 ^ 
follows :—*'J'ai 4 t 4 me promener avec le Pdre Augustin a Tile 
de Culaba qui n'est s^par^ dc celle de Bombay que dans la 
mar^e haute, et alors on y passe en bateau: e’est sur cette 
lie, que I’on appelle aussi I'lle de la vieille femme, qu'est la 
tour d’eau ou le fanal a son extremity meridionale; e’est la 
aussi la nouvelle ^igllse que Ton veut me donner a desservir, 
et que j'aurais bien voulu voir j mals corame 11 etait trop tard, 
nous ne sommes all^s que jusqu* a un petit hospice qu’on habile 
uii Religeux de St, Augustin de Goa, et qui y dessert un 
oratoirc pour les Portugais de Culaba,’* The church, to which 
the Abbe refers, is the Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph, 
which was consecrated on the 27th January 1828 by the Bishop 
of Antiphile. Ten years later the causeway was built, and • 
the welding together of the seven pristine islands was an , 
aocomplished fact. By the close of the period Mrs. Postans 
was able to remark that “The island of Colabah is a pretty ■ 
retired spot, whose dullness is redeemed by the health-inspiring 
breezes, which play around its shores; a good road runs to 
its extreme end on which stands the lighthouse, and the 
lunatic asylum. The Queen’s 6th Regiment Is at present 
stationed there, and many families reside on the island, who * 
prefer such quiet to the gaieties of the sister land, ^n truth, 
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until late improve merits were considered necessary, few resi¬ 
dences could be so inconvenient, for any but the verj' qviict, 
as Ang^rias Colaba (?) A rocky sort of way about a mile in 
length connected this tongue of land rvith Bombay, which at 
high tide was covered with the rolling flood# Many have been 
"^^'Ckless wights, who, returning from a festive meeting, 
heedless of Neptune s certain visit, have found the curling 
waves beating over their homeivard pcith, compelling them 
to seek again ‘the banquet hall deserted,* and beg a shake- 
down at the quarters of their host. The more impetuous have 
sought to swim their liorscs across this dangerous pass, and 
lives have been lost in the attempt. This inconvenience, so 
severely felt, led at length to the erection of a solid and hand¬ 
some vallade, with a footpath protecting the elevated and 
level road,” The junction of Colaba and Bombay was fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by “commercial speculation in re¬ 
covering a certain portion of ground for building factories, 
wbarfe, and the greater facility of mercantile operations.” 
“This scheme,” says a writer in the Monthly Miscellany 
of 1850, “ has since proved a miserable failure; but property 
in Colaba at one time worthless now rose some five hundred 
per cent, in value, land was purchased wherever procurable, 
and houses raised in every possible locality.” 

^ North of Colaba, also, improvements were carried out. 
We hear of the Wellington Pier or Apollo Bunder being 
extended and brought into use for passenger traffic in 
the year 1819. “The new bunder run out from the Espla¬ 
nade,*’ as jt was then termed, was probably subjected to fftr- 
ther extension before the close of the period ; for Mrs. Postans 
relates m 1838 that “on landing either at the new Apollo 
or the Customs House bunders. Jiamals bearing palanquins, 
rich m green pamt and silken curtains, entreat the custom 
of the new arrival.” The Elphinstone High School and the 
Elphmstone College both had their origin in these yeflrs; 
the former was establishefl in 1822 under its original title of ‘ 
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the Native Education Society’s School! the founding of the 
latter resulted from a meeting of the same society, held on 
the 22nd August 182 7, to consider the most appropriate tes- 
ttmouial to the Hon. Mountstuart Klphinstone on his rcsig- 
t nation of the Government of Bombay. By 1835 

Elphinstone Professors had arrived and commenced''’ lL*?**'^ 
work in the Town Hall. The proposal to build a Town Hall 
had originated with Sir James Mackintosh in 181 r, “the 
object in view being to provide a suitable building for public 
meetings and entertainments, and also to make a home for the 
library and museum of the literary societ)’, and for the reception 
of statues and public monuments of British art.” Lotteries 
were established, one in iSra, another in 1S25 in the hope 
of raising sufficient funds for the buildings, a site for which 
was obtained from the Directors of the Company in 1817 : 
but eventually it was found necessary to hand over the work, 

* commenced In 1S21, to Government, who prov'tded funds for 
its completion in 1833. This period also witnessed the erec¬ 
tion of a new Mint. The first stone was laid on ist January 
1825; the machinery was ivorking in December 1827, and 
three years later coining was commenced. We hear of the 
old Church in the Fort being consecrated in 1S16 in honour 
of St, Thomas, “the Apostle, who first brought the gospel 
to India,” and gazetted as the Cathedral of the diocese in 
1838, our Island having been raised to the dignity of a 
bishopric in 1835, We read of a new presbyterian church * 
of St. Andrew in the Fort, constructed In tSiS, and endow- . 
ecT with an organ in 1825 : of “a thatched building got up 
at Colaba In 1825 for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers * 
in the cantonment there, and called St. Mary's Church : ” of 
Christ Church, Byculla, consecrated in 1S35 for the special 
benefit of those children, who belonged to the Protestant school, 
originally founded by the Rjeverend Richard Cobbe within the 
Fort, but removed in 1S25 to the building which we all know as* 
the Byculla Education Society’s Sch«oIs. From 1817 onwards 
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there nre continual references in the Government records to the 
building of a new Hospital, to be situated in Hornby Row, until 
on the 25th January 1S25, the Directors informed the Bombay 
Government that, as the majority’ of the members of your 
Government were of opinion that a new hospital as described in ' 
-i tetter of April 30th, 1825, ^fas necessary, we shall not 
object to your resolution for erecting^ it.” 

Not Only in the Fort was the face of the land undej'g'oingf 
change. The town was creeping gradually over the reclaimed 
higher grounds, westward along Back Bay, and northw*ard to 
Byculla, so that by 1835 It became imperative to construct new 
communications. One of the first and most noteworthy was 
that great main road, named after Governor Grant, and con¬ 
structed during his term of office, which to this day links Byculla 
with the palm-groves of Chowpatty. Mr, James Douglas tells 
of country-houses at Mazagon; of four bungalows at Malabar 
Hill; of the Market, Mandvi, Oomerkhadi and Bhuleshvar, 
providing homes for a constantly increasing population. An¬ 
other writer, speaking of the fragile residences which people 
constructed on the Esplanade during the fair season, mentions 
“the groups of pakka built and handsome houses, to be found 
at Girgaum, Byculla, Chjnchpoogly and other places.” Govern¬ 
ment House, Malabar Point, the original residence of Sir John 
Malcolm, was in use as a hot-weather residence by the close of 
the period. Another well-knmvn edifice was the Pinjara Pole 
or home for aged and diseased animals, which was “ erected by 
a Parbhu m the office of Messrs, Forbes and Company, who had 
amassed considerable wealth with the object of devoting it* to 
charitable purposes.” By the close of the period there were 
two large bazaars in the Fort—the China Bazaar and the 
Thieves Bazaar, the latter being “ crowded with warehouses, 
whence European articles were disposed of at a small profit ; ” 
and three great bazaars in the Native Town, “from which 
branch innumerable cross mads, each swarming with its tusy 
crowds. During the last fov years, the leading roads of the native * 
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tow*n hav’e been watcredand even tolerably lighted. This has prm'- 
ed very advantageous, after all the inconveniences which attended 
the old system of dust and darkness; it is still, however, only 
for an hour or two after sunrise that horsemen or carriages can 
pass unimpeded by stoppages of varied character. The most 
profitable trade carried on in these bazaars is the sale of tiijudy-* , 
to so considerable an extent has the general use of this intoxi¬ 
cating ^beverage increased, that Government tiave been con¬ 
strained to issue an order, forbidding the existence of toddy stores 
within a regulated distance of each other. On a moderate com¬ 
putation, hoivever, every sixth shop advertises its sale," The 
native town may be considered to have comprised roughly a por¬ 
tion of the modern C. Ward, most of B. Ward, Dyculla, Maza- 
gon and Kamathipura, where the Kamathls had some years 
before made their first settlement, and was just commencing to 
creep westw«ard over the modern areas of Dhobi Talao, Girgaum, 
Cliowpatty and K bet wadi. Pare I was fairly populated, but had 
not yet been metamorphosed Into the hive of industry, which we 
know. Sion, Sevvri, and Mahim contained probably much the 
same proportion of our inhabitants as they had in the preceding 
period. Matunga, once a pretty artiller)- station, was deserted. 
Graceful boughs of shady trees," remarks the author of 1S38, 

“ droop upon the broken roofs of crumbling dwellings ; gaudy 
blossoms, and the paler ‘ moondower ’ peep from amid the fallen 
stones ; and gardens, once gay in ‘ bloom and fruitage bright' 
are tangled and overgrown with thorns, Matunga is now 
abandoned : the demon of disease claimed for his own, and under > 
thb insidious form of ‘ Dracunculus,' worked havoc among the 
troops. The prevalence of this disease caused either by the bad- ' 
ness of the water, or some less suspected cause, formed abund¬ 
ant reason for the desertion of this lovely spot as a militarj^ 
station." 

Of the different communities or castes, which together 
formed our total population of 236,000, no distinct list is in ex¬ 
istence; though, here and there, reftrence is made by con tern- 
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porary documents to distinct classes of the people. The Parsts 
appear to have been nbiqultous; for we read of the representative 
of the Wadias “ residing' at Lowjee Castle, on the road leading 
from the main road up to Government House”; of “the 
Pars! gentry owning beautiful country houses, which are * 
,>^'VlCCVed about the island, at various distances from the native 
town " ; and of Jehatigir Nassarvanji, “ who vends goods of 
all descriptions from purple velvet to raspberry jam. ” The 
Jeivs and their Rabbis are mentioned ; the Armenians are 
spoken of as wearing the Persian dress, and dyeing their hair 
and whiskers with henna. “Armenian ladies,” adds the 
writer, “pass their time cither engaged in the care of their 
families, or iit receiving and paying visits, drinking coffee or 
sherbet, embroidering and making delicious confections of 
f //t^/Tva/i and various sweetmeats. They have very' considerable 
influence in their families, understand business admirably, and 
are commonly entrusted with the full control of their own 
property. Their condition is easy and agreeable, little restraint 
being placed upon their conduct; a slight degree of personal 
seclusion being considered honorable and dignified." Our 
friends, the Arabs, with their unmistakable head-gear, were 
already in Bombay, and offering their excellent black coffee to 
possible purchasers, while their silken-skinned charges can¬ 
tered up and down the yard before them. ** The Arab Stables,” 
writes Mrs, Postans, “ which occupy a considerable space in the 
great ba/ar, form a powerful attraction to the gentlemen of the 
. Presidency.” Added to Jews, Armenians, Arabs, Africans and 
Parsis, there were Marathas, Rajputs, Moghals, Banias aTid 
Hindus of many denominations, Portuguese, Persians and 
British—^forming together, perhaps, the most motley assem¬ 
blage in any quarter of this orb. One element alone was 
needed to put a finishing touch to the cosmopolitan character of 
our island : the white race and the dark-skinned people were 
dwelling side by side : surely the yellow race also had contribut¬ 
ed its quota to the population ? There is no reasonable doubt 
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that the Chinese were in Bombay by the close of 1838 : 
tradition tells of “ Aho-Na and Wow-Sin^j", who came hither to 
dispose of silks ; " of Thoiv-wing"/’ an artist; while there is 
a definite statement in the As/aiic Journal of May 1838, to the 
, effect that certain of'* the celestials ” were domiciled within the 
limits of the bazaar. ” 

The period, therefore, which extended from the year 1814 
to 1838, was remarkable for a very decided increase of popula¬ 
tion of a heterogeneoiis ebameter. The increase was engen¬ 
dered for the most part by trade-expansion, amelioration of 
communications and general internal progress, for the steady 
prosecution of which the success of military operations against 
their foes had afforded the Bombay Goventmcnbample leisure. 

So long as the supremacy of the English in military and 
political matters remained undecided, the progress of the island 
could not fall to be delayed ; but by 1820 that supremacy was 
t assured ; and the last obstacle in the path of steady settlement 
and expansion of the population had vanished. We rvould 
close the tale of these four and twenty-years with a quotation 
from an anonymous account of Bontbay, published in the 
Asiatic of May—August 1838. 

“ In point of striking scenery, and its immediate contiguity 
to antiquities of the most interesting nature, Bombay possesses 
great advantages over the sister-presidencies ; but these are 
counterbalanced by inconveniences of a very serious nature, to 
which, in consequence of the limited extent of the island, many ’ 
of the inhabitants must submit. Bombay harbour presents one , 
of-the most splendid landscapes imaginable. The voyager 
visiting India for the first time, on nearing the superb amphi- * 
theatre, whose \vood-crow*ned heights and rocky terraces, bright 
promontories and gem-like islands, are reflected in the broad 
blue sett, experiences none of the disappointment which is felt 
by all lovers of the picturesque on approaching the low, flat 
coa^ of Bengal, with Its stunted jungle. A heavy line of hills'' 

' forms a beautiful outline upon the^ bright and sunny sky; 
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foliage of the richest hues clothing the sides and summits of 
these towering eminences, while below, the fortress intermin¬ 
gled with fine trees, and the wharfs running out into the sea, 
present altogether an imposing spectacle, on which the eye 
delights to dwell. 

The island of Bombay does not exceed twenty miles 
in circumference, and communicates with that of Salsctte 
by a causeway built across a channel of the sea which sur¬ 
rounds it. It is composed of two unequal ranges ol* whin- 
stone rock, with an intervening valley about three miles 
in breadth, and in remoter times was entirely covered with 
a wood of cocos. The fort is built on the south-eastern 
extremity of' the island, and occupies a very considerable 
portion of ground, the outworks comprehending a circuit of 
two miles, being, indeed, so widely extended, as to require 
a very numerous garrison. The town or city of Bombay is 
built within the fortifications, and is nearly a mile long, 
extending from the Apollo gate to that of the bazaar, its breadth 
in some places being a quarter of a mile ; the houses are 
picturesque, in consequence of the quantity of handsomely- 
cart'ed woodwork employed in the pillars and the verandahs ; 
bitt they are inconveniently crowded together, and the high, 
conical roofs of red tiles are very offensive to the eye, especially 
if accustomed to the flat-turreted and bakistraded palaces of 
Calcutta, The Govern men t-house, which is only employed 
for the transaction of business, holding durbars-^ large, con¬ 
venient, but ugly-looking building, somewhat in the Dutch 
taste—occupies one side of an open space in the centre of <t he 
town, called the Oreen, The best houses, and a very respect¬ 
able church, are situated in this part of the town, and to the 
right extends a long and crowded bazaar, amply stocked with 
every kind of merchandize. Many of the rich natives have 
their habitations in this bazaar, residing in large mansions built 
after the Asiatic manner, but so huddled together as fib be 
exceedingly hot and disagreeable to strangers, unaccustomed to* 
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breathe so confined an atmosphere. One of the principal boasts 
of Bon^bay is its docks and dock-yards : they are capacioiiS) 
built of fine hard stone) and are the work of Parsl artisans, 
many of whom, from their talents and industry, have risen 
from common labourers to be wealthy ship-builders, Many 
splendid vessels, constructed of teak wood^^—the best nv^*’ J^ial 
for building'—have been launched from these docks, which 
contain commodious warehouses for naval stores, and are 
furnished with a rope-walk, which is the admiration of those 
who have visited the finest yards in England, being second to 
none, excepting that at Portsmouth, 

“The island of Bombay, from an unwholesome swamp, 
has been converted into a very salubrious residjjnce ; though 
enough oi shade still remains, the superabundant trees have 
been' Cut down, the marshes filled up, and the sea-breeze, 
which sets in every day, blows with refreshing coolness, 
tempering the solar heat. The native population, which is 
very large, has cumbered the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the fortifications with closely-built suburbs, which must be 
passed before the visitor can reach the open country beyond, at 
the further extremity of the island. The Black Town, as it is 
called, spreads its innumerable habitations, amidst a wood of 
coco-nut trees—a curious busy, bustling, but dirty quarter, 
swarming with men and the inferior animals, and presenting 
every variety of character that the whole of Asia can produce. 
The coco-nut gardens, beyond this populous scene, are studded 
with villas of various descriptions, the buildings within the 
fortifications being too much crowded together to be desirable; 
those belonging to European residents arc, for the most part, 
merely retained as offices, the families seeking a more agree¬ 
able situation in the outskirts. Comfort, rather than elegance, 
has been consulted in the construction of the major portion 
of these villas [ but any defalcation in external splendour 
is amply compensated by the convenience of the interiors,. 
. * # * q-hose persons, who are compelled, by business 
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or duty, to live in the imniediiite vicinity of Government 
house, only occupy the houses inside the fortifications during 
the raiu^' season; at other periods of the juar they live in 
a sort of al fresco manner, peculiar to this part of the world. 

A wide Esplanade, stretching between the walls of the fort « 
the sea, and of considerable length, affords the place 
of retreat. At the extreme verge a fine, hard sand forms 
a delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass or meadow- 
land, ^v'hich with the exception of a portion marked off as 
the parade-ground of the troops in garrison, is covered with 
temporary buildings : some of these are exceedingly fantastic. 
Bungalows constructed of poles and planks^ and roofed with 
palm-leaves,, rise in every direction, many being surrounded 
by beauilfid parterres of flowers, blooming from innumerable 
pots. Other persons pitch tents, which are often extensive 
and commodious, on this piece of ground, covering them over 
with a “chupper” or thatched roof, supported on slender . 
pillars, and forming a v'erandah ail round. 

* * * * * 

'“ Of the native community, as it has been already stated, 
a large majority are Parsis, who, at a very remote period ^the 
eighth century of the Christian era—were driven by the perse¬ 
cution of the Mahommedan conquerors of Persia, to take 
refuge m Hindustan. The lower classes of Parsis are in great 
request as domestics at Bombay; they are far less intolerant 
in their principles than either Mussalmans or Hindus, and 
, will, therefore, perform a greater variety of work, and are more 
agreeable lo live with ; but in personal appearance, they carfhot 
f cornpete with Bengal seiwants, whose dress and air are 

decidedly superior. The greater portion of the wealth of the 
place IS in tire hands of Parsi merchants, who are a hospitable 
race, and though not extravagant, liberal in their expenditure. 

The houses of these persons will be found filled with European 
furniture, and they have adopted many customs and habits 
which remain still untlvmght of by the Mussulmans and' 
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Hindus. The wotnenj thcs^ugh not jealously excluded from 
£lI! society, are rather closely kept; they have no objection 
to occasionally receive the husbands of the European ladies 
who may visit theni| but they do not mingle promiscuously 
f with male society. The Parsi females are not distinguished 
for their persona] appearance, being rather coarse anu 
favoured i but many employ themselves in a more profitable 
manner than is usual in native women. Work-^tables fitted 
up after the European mode, are i^ot unfrequently found in 
their possession ; they know how to use English implements 
in their embroidery, and tliey have English dressing-cases 
for the toilette. Considerable pains, in some instances, are 
bestowed upon the education of the daughters, who learn to 
draw, and to pl^ty upon the piano i and one Parsi gentleman 
of great wealth, contemplated the introduction of an English 
governess, for the purpose of affording instruction to the young 
f. ladies of his family. 

‘^The Jews are more numerous, and of a higher degree 
of respectability in Bombay than in any other part of India; 
they make good soldiers, and are found in considerable 
numbers in the ranks of the native army. There are Armeni¬ 
ans also, but not nearly so many as are settled in Calcutta. 

* ^ # 'The Portuguese inhabitants rear large quan¬ 

tities of poultry; but game is not plentiful on the island, in 
consequence of its limited extent i red-legged partridges are 
however found,, and on some occasions^ snipCp The European 
inhabitants are usually supplied with their fruit and vegetables . 
frotn the bazaar, as there are comparatively feu gardens 
attached to their houses: great quantities of the productions 
sold in the markets are brought from the neighbouring island 
of Salsette, which is united to that of Bombay by a cause- 

—.£1 work for which the inhabitants are indebted to 
Governor Ouncan, who constructed it over a small arm of the 
sea,' This communication, which has a drawbridge in the 
' centre, is a convenience both to the cultivators and to the 
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residents of Bombay, who are thus enabled to extend and 
diversify their drives, by crossing^ over to Salsette. A great 
portion of Salsette is now under cultivation, the Parsis 
and other wealthy natives possessing large estates on the 
ishand. 

“ The favourite residence of the Governor (who has three 
residences upon the island) is usually a \nlla at Malabar Point, 
a particularly beautiful situation, being a woody promontory, 
rising so abruptly from the sea, that its spray dashes up 
against the terraces. The principal residence of the Governor 
is at Parel, about six miles from the city, and here he gives 
his public entertainments. It is a large handsome house, 
w'ell construefed and appointed, having spacious apartments 
for the reception of Company. 

“The large Portuguese village or toivn of Mazagong, 
which is dirty and swarming with pigs is, however, finely 
situated, occupying the shore between two hills, and is more¬ 
over celebrated as being the place at which the fine variety of 
mango, so much in request, was originally grown. The 
parent tree, whence all the grafts were taken which have 
supplied the neighbouring gardens, was said to be in existence 
a few years ago, a guard of sepoys being stationed round in 
the proper season to preserve its fruit from unhallowed hands. 
From these groves in the time of one of the most luxurious 
^ Moghal Emperors, Shah jehan, the royal tables of Delhi were 
furnished with their principal vegetable attraction, couriers 
' being despatched to bring the far-famed mangoes to the imperial 
^ court. Moore has alluded to the circumstance in “ Lafia 
Rookh,” attributing the acerbity of the critical Fadladeen’s 
temper to the failure in the supply of mangoes. Mazagong- 
houfic was the residence of Sterne's Eliza; but the interest 
which this heroine of the ultra-sentimental school formerly 
excited, has become very much faded, and there seems to be 
some doubt whether her existence will be remembered ’ by 
the next generation. * 
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“Aijreat number of the poorer inhabitants of Salsetle, 
Elephania and the other islands of Bombay, subsist by fishing: 
cultivation is, however, extending in the interior; and in the 
course of a few years, the influx of visitors to Bombay, which 
• must be maierially increased by steam-navigation to India, 
will doubtless direct the attention of persons desirous to coiu-'^', 
nize, to the purchase of land in these fertile, but somewhat 
neglected scenes. The various remains left by the Portuguese 
show that in their time agriculture flourished in places now 
reduced to jungle, from the usual consequences of Maratha 
conquest; and although the invaders subsequently ceded their 
territories to the British Government, they have never recover¬ 
ed from the ravages committed by a people, who may with 
justice be styled the most destructive upon earth." 

Period the Eighth. —'183S to 1872, 

We have now arrived at the most important epoch in the 
History of the Island of Bombay; for, during these years the 
old commercial town was transformed into a royal city; her 
population expanded to an extent, unparalleled in past eras; 
and those great works of public convenience and adornment, 
which fitted her to take high rank among the most beautiful 
possessions of a world-wide empire, were by the exertions and 
genius of her leading men brought to completion. In accord¬ 
ance with the plan, which has guided our treatment of previous ^ 
years, it becomes necessary to review the causes which led by 
i8p to an increase of 408,405 in the number of Bombay’s 
inhabitants. In 1838 the population, as tve have seen, was ^ 
estimated at 236,000: in 1S72 the figure recorded by Dr. 
Hewlett was 644,405 1 A census of the people had been taken 
in 1864, which manifested a still larger increase : but inasmuch 
as that year was one of w'holly abnormal commercial excite¬ 
ment, it seems advisable to-disregard those figures for the. 

^ present, and refer to them in a later paragraph dealing more 
directly with the details of population. 


For the s^kc of lucidity, it i$ des-irAble to sub-divitie the 
period under review into two parts, the first of which will com- 
prise the years iSjS to iS6o, and the second the years iS6j to 
1872 : and dealing with the eartier period first, it remains to 
decide w’hether there occurred therein any events, likely to in- 
^.ueare the numerical strength of the island’s inhabitants. 

The miliUry and political events of these years cannot 
have exercised any very direct effect upon the populatbn of 
Bombay City. The appointment of a British resident to 
Savantvadi in 1S3S, the inclusion of Angria's Colaba in British 
territory in 1841, the bombardment of Aden in 1839, the as¬ 
sumption of the right to administer the affairs of Kolhapur in 
the.', conquest of Sind in 184,3, and the annexation of 
Satara m 1848—these transactions doubtless enhanced the 
prestige of an island, svhich contained a government strong 
enough to thus dictate to native powers, and served to impress 
more deeply upon the public mind the fact that Bombay was 
the head-quarters of the paramount power in Western India. 
But save in this respect and in so far as they extended to a 
wider area the benefits of an orderly and peaceful administra¬ 
tion, thereby enabling the people to move more freely towards 
a flourishing trade centre, these events cannot be held to have 
occasioned any definite increase in the numbers of those resi¬ 
dent in the town of Bombay. 

Supremacy in military and political matters was practically 
assured to the Company by the close of the preceding period, 

' and afforded their govern men i the opportunity so earnestly 
desired of initiating such internal reforms, as w'erc necessitat¬ 
ed by the heightened commercial importance of the island. 
Rather to the latter causes than to fresh political successes 
must the immigration of fresJt people during these years be 
ascribed. 

Foremost among the reforms, carried out prior to iS6r, 
was the introduction of Railway communication, in 1S44 ‘the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to which Sir Bartle Frere ' 
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afterwards offered the motto Primus in Indis,” isfas projected; 
the first sod was turned by Mr. Willoughby at Bombay in 
1850; and the first twenty miles to Thana were opened in 
1853. “The i6th April 1853,” exclaimed the Bombay Times 
* of that date, “will hereafter stand as a red-letter day on the 
calendar. The opening of the first railway ever constructed in , 
India forms one of the most important events in the annals of 
the east, since the soil of Hindustan was first trodden by 
European foot. The train that starts from beneath the walls of 
Fort George this afternoon goes forth conquering and to con¬ 
quer.” Even so 1 In spite of the “ dismal prophecies of men 
w'ho foretold that no native of good caste would ever defile him¬ 
self by entering a railway carriage,” the progress of the ratlw'ay 
has been steadily^ sustained, and has aided the island to draw 
unto herself the best talent from surrounding provinces and 
districts, and to wield influence in regions far beyond her own 
limits. 

Nor were improved communications by land the only 
factors in the increase of commerce, A monthly mail ser¬ 
vice, of which “the inefficiency and disorganisation called 
loudly for reform,” was deemed inadequate for the needs 
of a growing community. The old system, therefore, of 
employing ships of the Indian Navy for this purpose was 
discontinued in 1855; and a contract was undertaken by the 
Peninsular find Oriental Company for the carriage of passen¬ 
gers and mails between Bombay and Aden twice a month, in 
connection with their Calcutta and Mediterranean service. 
Two years later even the bi-monthly voyage was decried; and 
an agitation was set on foot for an effective weekly mail service. 
But as the results of that agitation, and the determination to 
make Bombay the port of arrival and departure for all the 
English Mails, belong to the second half of the period under 
review, it is unnecessary at this juncture to say more than 
that communication by steamer between the tw'O islands of 
England and Bombay, which comnrxended itself to Sir John 
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Malcolm in 1830, and was perfected during" these years, con¬ 
tributed in a superlative degree to the eicpansion of our com¬ 
merce, and, consequently, of our population also. 

The progress of trade, for which opportunity had been 
afforded by the military' achievements of preceding years, is 
. evidenced in various ways. The old sj’stem of itouses of 
agency had perforce to yield place to joint-stock banks, of 
which ihe earliest—the Bank of Bombay — ^was started /in 
the year 1S40, The Times oj India of April 15th in that vfar 
remarked that “the Bank of Bombay opens for businessiahts 
day, three years and nearly four months having elapsed fflnee 
the first subscription to it, and after surmounting a 
of such difficfilties and obstacles, as we believe no simila^ 
tution ever encountered before, and such as we ma} 
predict no institution for the public good will encounter'^ 

The difficulties attending the opening of this Bank, hdwever, 
appear to have exercised no check upon the formation of simi¬ 
lar institutions; for in 1844 the Oriental Banking Coloration 
established a branch here, and by 1S60 ** the Commercial Bank, 
the Chartered Mercantile, the Agra and United Serlice, the 
Chartered, and the Central Bank of Western India Ihad all 
gained an assured position,*’ 

The commencement of a local cotton spinning and weav¬ 
ing industry dates from this period. The enormous Imports 
of piece-goods and yarns from Lancashire set the mjCrchani 
community wondering w'hether it might not be feasible to fight 
Manchester with her own weapons, and themselves supply the 
demands of the island and the districts subordinate to her. * 1 n 
1857 the first mill—the Alliance Spinning and Weaving Com¬ 
pany’s Mill—commenced working ; by the year i 860, six more 
had opened, and attracted to the island a considerable indus¬ 
trial population. So rapid indeed was the extension of this 
and allied industries, that Journalism was moved to remark on 
July 7th, i860; — “ Whatever may be the state of other |)arts 
of India, it is mamfest ^hat Bombay feels neither anxiety nor.' 
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apprehension ne^ardingf the future of the empire. Capital was 
never more plentiful amongst us than at present, nor the spirit 
of enterprise more powerful. Money, to the amount of nearly 
a quarter of a million pounds sterling', has been Investerl during 
» the last fortnight in the cstiiblishment of manufactories calcu¬ 
lated to promote industry and assist in the development ot 
the resources of the country. Bombay has long been the 
Livcrfiool of the East, and she is now become the Manchester 
alsot Factory chimney-stacks already meet tlie eye on ever)'- 
side, and when the tumierous companies recently formed are 
in full operation, Western India will have cause to be proud 
of her capital, fn 1850 wc question much if even the model 
of a cotton mill had found its way to Bombaybut now the 
tall chimneys of half-a-dozen factories tower solemn and som¬ 
bre above the surrounding buildings. Wherever commercial 
enterprise can be successfully prosecuted, the Parsis of Bombay 
will be found ready for the adventure.” 

MeaErwhile the influx of population, engendered by the 
above causes, impressed upon all minds the need for introdu¬ 
cing improvements into the island itself. More space for 
building, a belter system of conservancy, and new communica¬ 
tions were some of the most urgently needed reforms. In con¬ 
sequence, we find the idea of demolishing the Fort walls mooted 
as early as 1841, while reclamation had already been initiated 
in the previous year, according to Mr. James Douglas, by 
Messrs. Skinner, Brownrigg and Richmond. “ The main¬ 
tenance of the Fort of Bombay," wrote the TVwrj corres¬ 
pondent in 1S41, “is not only useless, but has become a 
downright and most serious nuisance to the inhabitants at 
large. It Is the source of a ridiculous \vaste of money to 
Government itself; witness the erection, not yet completed, of 
a gate ai the cost of Rs. 30,000, to block up the way to the 
Church. The Fort is a costly and filthy nuisance.” Notwith¬ 
standing that the final order for the demolition of the ramparts 
and the filling of the Town ditch was not given till later, 
34 
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the advanLagfe to be gained thereby was clearly Toreseen 
by Lord Elphinstone, the pioneer of the improvcmetit schemes 
projected during these years ; and some effort tvas made before 
iS6o to clear away the oldest portion of the defences. We read 
in a journal of 1855 that, “The Apollo Gate is now all but 
^ dismantled, the last portion of the arch tottering to its fall; 
and thus one of the oldest fragments of the I'ort will, in a few 
days, have vanished. A targe [lonion of the wall betwixt the 
gate and the southern entrance to the dock has been dis¬ 
mantled ; and the only matter of regret is that the hand of the 
destroyer should not extend itself all round. *’ The Fort had 
indeed become superaitnuatcd. While the small community 
of former years bad been liable to attiick by sea, it had gallantly 
served as a protection to the trader; but now that British power 
was supreme both by sea and land, no reason for maintaining it 
remained ; while the ground, which its destruction would lay 
open, was most urgently required. The delay in demolishing 
the ramparts and the decision of the Fort [mprovemeni Com¬ 
mittee in t848 to remove merely the ravelins and outworks, 
was perhaps partly occasioned by the opposition to the mea. 
sure evinced by the native inhabitants, who, in an appeal for- 
w^arded the same year, pointed out that, if fresh space were 
required for the extension of the town, such might be found in 
Colaba, Girgaum, Dhobi Talao or at Breach Candy. But it 
w'as not only by the need of fresh space for roads and buildings 
\hat the doom of the old Fort was rendered necessary. 
^Overcrowding had already assumed serious proportions, and 
heightened the chances of conflagrations, which, so long ils 
^communication with the Fort w’as confined to moat bridges and 
a few gateways, ivere capable of very considerable damage to 
house and other property, “The fire wliich occurred lately,” 
says a writer of 1844, “ attracted me to a part of the Fort which 
I never before visited, namely, a street running along the ram¬ 
parts between the Town Barracks and Fort George. Its name 
is Moodee Street. The first object which attracted my atten- ' 
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tion was a vast buildingt in, which were enormous fires fof 
cooking^ for some six to eight hundred natives. The ghee 
or oil, employed in cooking, occasionally falls into the fire and 
causes the fiames to mount to the rafters. The danger is verj’ 

• great and is by no means lessened by the situation, exactly in 
the rear, of a Powder Magazine. The building is, as 1 stated 
before, large, but not sufficient to enable from six to eight hun¬ 
dred gersons to sit down to dinner; and the consequence is 
that they sit in the street to their meal and completely block 
up the thoroughfare. The warehouse, as 1 found on enquiry, 
is cmplo^'ed for housing cotton during the rains/' 

As the number of the Inhabitants increased, efforts were 
made to ameliorate the sanitary condition of fhe City. The 
public health and conduct of civic affairs was originally in the 
hands of Justices of the Peace, who had been succeeded by 
Courts of Petty Sessions, Magistrates of Police and finally by 
' a Conservancy Board, in which “obtuseness, indifference and 
party-spirit appeared to have completely overcome whatever 
modicum of public spirit was still conserved among its mem¬ 
bers." Justification for this sweeping accusation may be found 
in the description given in 1B49 of one small portion of the 
island. ** Colaba, ’’ we are told, “ lies groaning under nuis¬ 
ances of the most univholesouie description; the living dwell 
among the graves of the dead; the roads are macadamised 
with rotten fish and the dead carcases of household vermin.” 
The first step towards adequate supen'isioii of the town was ’ 
taken in 1S5S, when an Act was passed abolishing the old * 
Cbnsert'ancy Board, and substituting therefor a triumvirate of 
Municipal Commissioners, which existed till 1865. It w'as ’ 
during their regime that the great Vehar Water Works, for 
the opening of which the City is indebted to the determination 
and liberality of Lord Elphinstone, were taken in hand, 
whereby “ 3 population annually liable to decimation by water 
famine,” was for the first time supplied with a sufficiency of 
good water. Tramway communication, which has proved so 
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great a boon to our inhabitants, was also commenced in these 
years; for, in the press of October ist, tS6o, we read that “ The 
Municipal Commissiojiers have, on the application of the Co- 
laba Land Company, allowed them to lay down tramways 
through the Company's ground and across the Causeway, ■ 
conditionally for six. months, with a vievv to their satisfying 
themselves that the working of it will not prove an obstruc¬ 
tion to the public traffic over the Causeway*” Ther^ was 
ample need, in truth, for increasing facilities of transit, and 
opening up new thoroughfares. Previous to the time of the 
mutiny, the most important improvements were the Bel lasts 
Road, “with its two gaping black ditches on either side," and the 
building of the Mahlm Causeway, which was opened in 1S45, 
and was described as “ a stupendous mound which cuts off an 
arm of the sea, and promises to give to the husbandman what 
has hitherto been an unproductive estuary—a bridge which 
enables the traveller to pass a dangerous ferry in safety.” But 
after the year 1857 the City expanded to such an extent that 
apathy in the matter of public improvements was no longer 
possible, Malabar Hill, Breach Candy and Mahalakshnii were 
eagerly seized upon by the European and well-to-do native 
population; the ancient oarts and gardens were peopled by the 
poorer classes, whom the prospect of lucrative employment 
enticed from the districts of mainland, “ On the whole of that 
district,'' wrote the Tiiir^s correspondent of 1S60, “lying 
between the sea and GIrgaum Back Road, building operations 
have been in active progress for some years past, but have 
w ithin the last tW’O years been pushed on with unprecedented 
rapidity. Houses are rising in all directions, and what was 
some few years ago merely a cocoanut plantation, will, within 
the next half century, be as thoroughly urban as Mandvi and 
Khara Talao. Cavcl and Sonapur are utterly destitute of 
cross thoroughfares, and illustiiate what will be the future 
coiidiiion of the whole oart distria, if systematic proceedings 
arc not at once adopted,' * 
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As ttic occupied area cxpaiulccl, as tndiistrial enterprises 
and schemes, such as the Elphliistone Reclamation Scheme, 
were from time to time promoted, and introduced ever fresh 
relays of trading" and industrial families, it became apparent 
that some suitable system of drainage was required, to assure 
the health of the City. During the early years of the period 
one hears of “ uncovered ntain drains, poisoning the Byculla 
district,” of “terrible miasmata in the Fort and Esplanade, 
of nuisances approxlmating to those whicit Coleridge discovered 
in the holy city of Cologne ; and one can well understand the 
sentiments of relief, experienced by the public In 1861, on 
learning from the dally journals that the Municipal Commis^ 
sioners had prepared a new system of drainage fOr the island. 

We may assume, therefore, that by the year 1S60, an 
increase of population had taken place owing to the general 
progress of trade, the foundation of local industries, and the 
amelioration of communications. One reads in the Bombay 
Times of 1848, for example, that “ our shopkeepers are nearly 

all Parsis, _ so are our furniture makers also—^butthe workmen 

employed in the manufacture of Bombay furniture of such 
exquisite design, and, beyond mere carving, of such indifferent 
workmanship, are nearly all men from Cutch and Gujarat. 
Our best shoemakers are Chiitameii ; our stone-cutters are all 
from the Interior. Our armourers and perfume dealers are 
mostly Persians; our horse-dealers are Afghans and Baluchis. 
Our potters form a regular organised craft and pay homage to’ 
a deity, presiding over them, just as our crafts at home had their , 
oVganisation and patron saints in days of yore — our shoemakers 
their St. Crispin, our gardeners their St. Andrew and our* 
masons their St. John." One reads of five Jain temples in 
Bhendy Bazaar, one to Shantenath, two to Parasnath, and two to 
Adeshvarnath \ of Others, in the Fort and Love Lane, Mazagon ; 
a fact which may be taken to prove that the number of Jains in 
Bombay by the year 1S4S was by no means inconsiderable? 

' By 1847 the workmen of the islanii had attained such prestige 
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that the Maharajah of Jeypore despatched hither five of his 
subjects, “ to obtain instructioii in certain handicrafts, and in 
the manufacture and use of Iniplcments likely to bo of value in 
advancing rural economy in their native land,’' The Portu¬ 
guese are spoken of by Lady Falkland in 1S4S as sharing the • 
^ duties of domestic service with the Mussulman and Farsi; and 
as being “converted Hindus ot the coast, partaking of ail the 
physical peculiarities of the present PUndu inhabitants—^sraali, 
black, ill-favoured, with an occasional infusion of European and 
Negro-blood, ” According to the same writer, great numbers 
of them, and of nativ'e Lhrlstians also, lived near the old 
Portuguese College at Mahim, which was swept away by the 
hand of the reformer In 185^, P'or many years previous, the 
College had been in a state of ruin — “ the dvvellings broken 
and desolate of tenants, the columns and colonnades^ roofs and 
pediments, crumbling year after ye:if to dotay . ” The hat and the 
owl occupied the halls where the merriment and laughter of • 
youth once rang clear, “ A merry' place, 'tu'as said, In days of 
yore, but something ails it now—the place seems cursed and 
pitying Its forlorn condition, the restless Improver of these 
years removed the last remnants of a once famous and haird- 
some seminar}'. 

The years, which elapsed between and iSdo, were 

emphjitically years of impnovemojit. And yet, notwithstandii:^ the 
opining of new roods, the foundation of temples and dtu relies, the 
establishment of institutions like the Grant Medical Collt^^e, ;vith 
. the object of “ Imparting, through a scientific system, the benefit of 
medicil instruction to the natives of Western India,” tliC building of 
nulls, and the projection of great M'Jiter works, much yet remained to 
be accomplished in succeeding years. The City luid still to be 
decked in a faslibn worthy of its position as a Crown-possession * 
the increasing numbers of residents demanded neiv facilities for 
^ transit; growth of commerce requirejl yet more land. The Bombay 
Almanac of 1855 speaks of the Supreme Court within tlie ^'ort, 
and the Court of Small Catises in the native tow-n as “ having been ‘ 
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selected with the special object of supptessing litigation, being both 
incommodious and iU-yemilatcd: ” while tlie Times of i860, in 
w'aming the public against the too rapid erection of cotton-mills, 
remarks that “ the n^uit of wharfage and pier accommodation thrusts 
• itself so prominently before us, that the apathy of our merchants 
tltereon is petst belief. Every man who reclaims a foot of land or ^ 
j^ves a new foot of pier-room in Romlxi)’ deserves to be looked upon 
as a pri^lic benefactor." Fortunately for the City and posterity, her 
welfiire was at this j tine lure entrusted to one who realised the need 
for improvenient in the highest degree, ;ind possessed die eneigj' and 
determination to carrj.' it out in the face of the obstruction, 
tcrixn" and indignation of the Supreme Government. Moneoverj 
circumstances to which we shall refer hereafter, placed tvithin her 
grasp the funds which were needed to perfect her transformation 
from a mercantile town into a splendid and populous city. 
Bonibav, in davs of yoi'e, had earned tlie title of “ the Island of the 
- Good Life," but by mishap had lost her right tlicrcto. The 
achiei-ements of Sir Rartle Frere’s administration, and of the penod 
subsequent to i860, regained for her the right to hear that title, 
which, even though the arrow fly by night and the sickness destroy 
in the noon-day, shall abide with her for eiemtore. 

VVe p:iss on to the period of the making of niotlem Bombiiy; 
and in reviewing the ev'cnts which helped to swell the stream of 
immignition, would deal firstly with the growth of railways. At the 
close of the year i860, the Great Indian Peninsula Company had 
opened the line as Bit as die head-quarters of the Thana Collectorate, 
Thive years later, on the 22iid April 1S63, the Bhor Ghat incline * 
w^s opened, which reaches by c«ie tong lift of 15^ miles the height 
of 1,832 feet. Sir Bartlc Frere, as we leam from Maclean, w-as 
present at the ceremony, and, recalling the words of Sir John 
Malcolm in 1830, said, “When I first saw the Ghat some years 
later, \vc were veiy- proud in Bombay of our mail cart to Poona, 
the first, and at that time, 1 believe, the only one running in India; 
but It wJis some years later before the road was gencrall)' used for 
ivhcelcd carriages, i remember that w« hardly met a angle cart 
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between KhandnE't nnd Poona ; long drones of pock bullocks had 
still exduiave possession of the rOfid, and probtibly more carts now 
pevss lip and down the Ghat in a week than were then to be seen on 
it in a whole year. tJvit the days of mail ciirt and bullock cart, as 
well Jis the brinjaree pack bullocks, are now'drawing to a close." 
The value of the railway in Ibstei'ii’ig the gniw th of Bombay has 
been well-nigh incalculible; saving of time and expaise was 
afforded to both European and Native traveller; a journey of at 
Itsist twenty'-four hoims, costing j£'6, was exchanged, by virtue of a 
splendid feat of engineenngj for one costing but a few rupees and 
lasting only for some six hours ! Meanwhile Gujarat was not 
forgotten. The first section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway wits opened in iS6o; the Broach and Baroda 
section in iS6r ; the Ahmedabid section in 1863; and finally in 
! 364 the line, which the Company had been forcct! by the 
Goi’emment to commence at a distance from its base of operations^ 
was completed southwards as far as Bombay,” The inhabitant of 
the cotton coimtry was at last in touch with the merchant, who 
exported the produce of his land across the seasj and, 
remembering the tedious jotimey by indiflFerent roads which he 
had perforce undergone in former years, was quick to appreciate a 
sj'stem which carried him to his destination more speedily and at 
lessened expense. 

Further encouragement to trade, and therefore also to tile 
grow'lh of our population, was afforded by sea-communicaiton 
with the mainland, and by the opening of the Suesf Canal. 
In 1866, as we learn from the T/mas of March joth in that ' 
year, arrangements were made by Government with the Bom¬ 
bay Coast and River Steam Navigation Company for running 
steam ferries between Bombay and Mandv'a, Karanja, Revas 
and Dh a ram tar, Uran and Uhva. With the railway on one 
hand and the steam-boat on the other, the island of Bombay 
could no longer be a ierm incsgfiita to the dweller in tlie 
Konkan, The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 effected a 
complete revolution in tife carrying trade of Bombay, which * 
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had up to that date been conveyed in ships round the Cape; 
and largely assisted Bombay to becoote the imperial port of 
India, Early in the previous year, the weekly mail service 
had been instituted in response to the agitation, which we 

* noted in 1857, and our Island had become the port of arrival 
and departure for all the English Mails, ** The claims of 
Bombay,*' writes Maclean in iS 75 > *^had by that time become 
too strpng to be disregarded for the sake of local interests; 
and now we have not only the P. and O, Steamers running 
here, but the transports conveying the annual reliefs to India, 
and a number of independent lines of passenger steamers, 
Including the Austrian Lloyd’s, the Rubattino and the Anchor 
Line. The British India Company, too, have a'contract with 
the Indian Government for carrying malls from Bombay to 
all the other large ports of India. Finally, to complete our 
record of what has been done to improve communication 

* between Bombay and the rest of the world, we should mention 
that a direct submarine cable was laid down from Suez to 
Bombay in 1870, in connection with the cable from Falmouth 
to Gibraltar. A cable had been previously laid down in 1S60, 
but it became useless after one or two messages had been 
transmitted through it. Telegraphic communication between 
Karachi and England by a Persian Gulf cable had, however, 
been successfully established in 1865.” The opening of the 
canal was, perhaps, more instrumental than any other event 
in raising our island to “the proud position of the gateway of 
Western India.” 

' The third most patent reason for the growth of the city 
and the rise of population was the enormous increase of the 
cotton trade, and subsequent Share Mania, of the ye<ars 1861- 
65. The outbreak of the Civil War in America, which at 
once cut off the supply of American staples, is calculated by 
Maclean to have given to Boipbay^ roughly 81 millions sterling 
in five years, over and above what she had in former years 
considered a fair price for her cottoa, “ .Allowing,” says he, 
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“a liberal margin for errors of valuation at tlie Custom House, 
we m.'iy compute the clear addition to the wealth of Bombay 
at 70 to 75 millions sterling—a tolerably substantial founda¬ 
tion for speculators to build upon,” An unexampled exporta¬ 
tion of cotton continued so tong as the war was carried on, « 
The produce of all the great cotton fields of India, Nagpur, 
Berar, Gujarat, and the Southern Maratha Country, ” writes 
Sir Richard Temple, found its way to Bombay in oyder to 
be exported to England, with all possible despatch, while the 
high prices ruled and the blockade of the ^uth American 
ports lasted, So sudden was the demand, so high the range 
of price, so vast the profits, that an economic disturbance set 
in. Money Seemed to lose its purchasing power, the prices 
of almost all articles rose simultaneously *and the wages of 
labour were enhanced in proportion,” Dealers were absolute¬ 
ly indifferent to quality, so long as they could hurry on the 
staple to the market, and gain the fortune, spread before their 
eyes. The Press voiced the forebodings of the wiser portion 
of the public; but was not heeded, The termination of the 
American War,” said the 7 hn€s of March 1862, “will leave 
England inundated with inferior Surats; and the article will 
stink in the nostrils of English manufacturers. Let those 
whom it concerns look to it; for there is danger in the present 
aspect of trade.” But no warning could stem the insatiate 
greed for riches, which were saved and accumulated far too 
rapidly to allow of their being sunk in sound investments. 

. The economic history of most commercial countries, as Sir 
Richard Temple remarks, has shewn that when money in vhst 
quantities seeks for, and fails to find sound investments, it 
will be wasted. “The wastage takes the form of unwise 
or insane speculation. It was to such speculation that Bombay 
fell a victim at this time. Financial associations, formed for 
various purposes, sprang up IJke mushrooms; companies 
expanded with an inflation as that of hubbies \ projects 
blossomed only to decaje” By the end of 1864 the whole ' 
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comnmnltyi froin the highest English official to the lowest 
native broker, became utterly demoralized, and, abantloiiing 
business, gave themselves up to the delusion that they could 
all succeed in making fortunes on the Stock Exchange. The 
newspapers were filled with announcements of new Financial 
Associations, and Land Reclamation Companies, of which 
the most noteworthy was the Back Bay Association, designed 
to provide in the first place the land on the shore of Back Bay, 
along wTiich the B, B. &. C. I. Railway now runs, aud 
afterwards to use the residue of the ground, permitted to 
be reclaimed, for the purpose of providing sites for marine 
residences. **The value of land had been trebled and quad 
rupled in Bombay; the population was every day Increasing 
in numbers, and, as the available space within the island 
was very small, every additional foot tacked on seemed likely 
to be worth its ^veight in gold. Fierce opposition was made 
to the grant to a Company of so valuable a concession ; 
and the Bombay Government, which had determined to make 
something for itself out of the rage for speculation, by taking 
a number of Back Ray shares, was compelled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to abandon such a partnership. The astute 
promoters of the Company then sold these shares by public 
auction ; the brokers ran them up to Rs. 25,000 a sh^e on 
Rs. 4,000 paid up, or more than 600 per cent.; and this sale 
may be said to have sent the city quite mad. By the close 
of the year 1864, there were 31 banks in existence, 16 finan- 

* cial associations, 8 land companies, 16 press companies, 20 
insurance companies against 10 In 1855, 62 joint-stock com¬ 
panies against o in 1855- Journalism bade the public take heed, 
indulged in Cassandra-like prophecies of the ruin tliat was immi¬ 
nent. “ We must rebuke the wild rage going on side by sde 
with honest effort. This must end in a fearful smash, and we 
warn the Bombay public to beware!*’ Ihus croaked the Press; 
and'later cried more shrilly There is a gambling saturnalia 

* going on! Speculation is rife, and W'ilh financial folly the rigging 
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of the share market is nmv pursued. Three hundred and forty- 
seven Acts were once passed at the cost of 190,334,087. Such 
was 1S46 in Enorland! Let us all take care of 1865 in Jnduij” 
Rut the malady was too virulent and too wide-spread to be checked 
by reproof; could only be healed by the universal humiliation and 
distress of a mercantile community. The conduct of some of the 
^ banking institutions of these years was without precedent, and 
undoubtedly fostered the growth of disaster. **To understand 
what their conduct has been," remarked a oontemporarV,* “it is 
necessary to go much further back than 1864-5, lhan the 

outbrciLk of the American War itself. The truth Ls that the mania 
of 1S64-65 supervened upon a community in which the seeds of 
ruin were iilngady sown broadcast by the demoralization of the 
personnel of its banking institutions. From the foundation of the 
Mercantile Bank of India in this dty in 1B52, down to this day, 
there has hardly been a Bank Manager who has not had interested 
relations with one or other of the brokers. Such relations could 
not but be dangerous. In other words, the command of nearly 
all Banks has been In the liands of men engaged in .speculative 
operations of the most formidable kind, and in secret jKirtncrship 
with the brokers. It canriot be too distinctly impressed upori 
the public mind that the recent share mania was possible, only 
because an utterly dtfitiDralized executive had the command of all the 
banknng resources in the place; and \dth the vast means behind 
them were in all but open partnership with the brokers, as leaders 
, of or participators in the great gambling operations of the time. 
The Back Bay scheme Is said to have been the cause of the mania; ^ 
but this is Incorrect. It was the demoralization of the bankcig 
, executive, at the time die scheme was launched upon the market, 
that ruined us, ” 

In the spring of 1865 the long protracted resistance of the 
Southern states wrllapscd, Lee's army surrendered, the bkx;kade 
ended, and a mass of American cotton entered the Eiglish markets 
-The price of Bombay cotton fell fest; the prices of aU securities 
declined in sympathy with it; property in produce estimated at many * 
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millions sterling declined In a few weeks to Jess than half Its value. 
“Evcr>' one,” writes Maclean, *^soon discov-ered that the nomina] 
capital of the numerous companies in existence only represented 
so much paper tnonej’ ; that a few shrewd men had first started 
, banks and run up the shares to a premium, and then obligingly 
started Financials to lend mone)' to other people to buy these ^ 
shares &om them. When the crash came, there was nothing to 
meet it but paper, and the whole elaborate edifice of specula don 
toppled' ’down like a house of cards." With the downfeU of 
the Commercial Bank, the misfortunes of Bombay reached a 
dimax; then the Agra and Mastetman's Bank broke, and sn mid- 
September Messrs. Prcmchand Roydiand and R. Jamsetji Jeejee. 
bhoy, the two most influential exporters of cotton,* were declared 
insolvent, Retuming to India in the autumn of 1865," writes 
Sir Richard Temple, “ I again passed through Bombay, and found 
the City in the wry throes of her trouble, her leading merchants 
ruined, many of her old-establishetl firms in peril, her banking 
corporations in liquldabon, her enterprises suspended. Never had I 
witnessed in any place a ruin so widely distributed, nor such distress 
following so quickly on the heels of such prosperity. The native 
merchants were as important as, and much more numerous than, die 
Europeans j and upon both alike had swift retribution descended. As 
is usual in disastioas tinr^, remmination and mxitual reproach were 
rife, and accusations of mercantile misconduct were bandied about. 
Happily the instances of misbehaviour on the part of Europeans, or 
on the part of natives of rank and status, were rare. But many 
' natives of lesser education and position were dniwn into die vortex of . 
the speculation which verges upon gambling, and leads to p<iths 
heaped with temptations to questionable actions. Soon the courts 
of justice became overloaded with cases In which misguided natives 
were figuring as defendants. Amid the crash of companies, firms 
and individuals, all ruined, the failure of the Bank of Bombay was 
announced. The Government^ held shar^ in this Bank and had 
direftors sitting at the Board of Management; there also the publitT 
funds needed for current expenses were deposited. The rule in this 


Bank, as in ihe other banks in India with which the GtJ\-emmcnt was 
connected, had been that advances should not be made on any 
securities except those of Goveniment, But unfortunately by some 
recent legislation on a rene«-al of the Bank's charter, some pi^ons 
had been Inserted vvhereby the Bank was empowered to make 
^ advances on certain kinds of securities other than those of Govern¬ 
ment. In virtue of this poiver, the Bank had made advances to 
a>mpanies during the lime of prosperity, on the security of their 
shares, to such an extent that when the companies became "nsoK^ent 
amidst the general ruin, the Bank also foiled. This foilure was 
noticed with shaip animadversbn by the public, and especially by 
those who had become shateholders in the Bank, on the feith of its 
being supervised by the Government. Indignation rase high iigainst 
the GovernmetU Director, who as finajicial ;idriser in this matter, 
was specially bound to see that the Bank steered clear of the threaten- 
mg shoals." The disasters that befell the surfoce of sedetj- formed 
but a fraction of the misery occasioned by the foilureof the leading 
merchants and firms. The impossibility of realiang land a^ts for 
cash and tli^buting them gave rise to a wide-spitad undercurrent of 
distress, blighting careers once promising, and condemning many 
lives to a hopeless and degrading bondage, “The value of the 
lands and houses that hav-e to be sold,” wrote the Times of August 
1866, “ mr^t be estmated at four crorcs of rupees; and this sum is 
owed five times over by the community at large.” Two Land 
Companies only lived through the day of reckoning, the Colaba and 
‘ Elphinstone Companies, 'rhe latter hrd done good work and 
. possessed a valuable property; and was able to keep on its w^y for * 
sane yciirs, till a sj-mpathetic Gov-ernment relieved it of anxiety by 
' buying all its shares at pan By the close of the year 1867, the 
panic had subsided; and commercial affairs, which fortunately suffer¬ 
ed no permanent injury from the wild excesses of these five yeftis, 
commenced to n^iii a normal aspect. Moreover the future finan¬ 
cial independenro and success of Bombay was placed in its own 
Keeping, by the opening in 1868 of a new Bank of Bombay, 
was to form “an impregjiable centre of commercial stability,” ' 
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“The new Bank,” remarked the Press, “has the strongest n^th*c 
guarantee for safet\' in the history of the four years’ downfall of the 
ok! Bank.” 

Such is, in outline, the bistorj' of the great Share Mania. Pos¬ 
terity, while 'regretting that cliastisetnent of so terrible a nature should 
have been meted out to individuals, is yet forced to admit that modem 
Bombay was really established in those troublous years. She emerged 
purified from tlie hitnace of affliction, more populous and more beautiful 
than she had ever been in fonner >'ears. At tire outset, when the piles 
of gold commenced to stream into her coffers, the public mind was 
turned towards improvement of the bird, improvement that might render 
her btger and more wholesome : and at the head of the Government 
was just the one man, who could stimulate that desire^ and guide it 
by zeal and enthusiasm to a practical Issue. These causes led to the 
final Older of 1862 for the demolition of the Fort walls and to the 
great Redamarions, which have so largely contributed to tlie general 
. health of the bland. Bombay had by 1862 grown beyond both 
natural and ardficbl limits; “ the fort was too small to furnish ware¬ 
house room for her merchatidize ; the isbnd too ctowided to afford 
space for the residence of the community. ’' “ The exigencies of the 

case,” cried the daily journals, “demand not only that wreshould 
recover space from obsolete ajid useless works, but that we should 
like^vise reclaim bnd from the sea.” The old Fort, therefore, which 
had frowned upon the Malabar pirate, and watched the merchant 
fleet sail forth to punbh Angria, disappeared for ever. Some 
remnant of it still exists in the modern Arsenal, or “ Black Fort ” as * 
’ the buggy-driver terms it The task of drhang back the ocean was , 
also taken in hand. “The traveller, landing at Apollo Bunder 
about the year 1855, would have found a foul and hideous foreshore 
from the Fort to Sewti on the East; from Apollo Bunder round 
Cobba and Back Bay to the West. All round the Island of 
Bombay was one foul cesspool, sewers discharging on the sand, rocks 
only u^ for the purposes of nature. To ride home to Mabbar 
Hill along the sands of Back Bay was to encounter sights and 
■ odours too horrible to describe—to Np four sewers whose gaping 


mouths dischat^jed deep black streams across your path, to be 
Impeded aiS you neared Chowpatty by boats and nets and stacks oP 
firewood, and to be choked by the fumes from the open burning 
ghat, and many an ancient and fish-Uke smell. To travel by rail 
from Bori Bunder to Byculla, or to go into Mody Bay, was to see 
in the foreshore the latKne of the whole population of the Native 
Town,” Of the w'ealth w'hich Jbund its way into Bombay subse¬ 
quent to tbe year [S6o, some six million pounds sterling was ^utilised 
in r^ulating and advancing into the sea below low \rater mark the 
whole of the island's forc^ore. Handsome works were effected on 
either side of the Apollo Bunder, extending south-westward almost 
to Colaba Church, and stretching from the Custom House to Sewri 
along the Mcdy Bay, Elphinstone, Mfizagon, Tank Bunder and 
Frere Reclamations, a distance of at least five miles. On the other 
side of the isbnd ivas the great Back Biiy reclamation, from Colaba 
to the foot of Malabar Hill, whereon was constructed a good road 
and bridle path. Considering what the effect of these works has been 
upon the sanitary condition of the city, and the great convenience 
and comfoit which they have afforded to the masses, the speculation 
and mania of the years 1861-65 appear rightly to have been a 
blessing in di^ise. According to Dr. Hewlett's report of 1872, the 
area redaimed amounted to 4,348,918 square yards, which is equiva¬ 
lent to Sg8*5 acres; and by the year 1872 the area of the whole 
island had risen from i8’62 square miles 1022 square miles, 149 
acres and 1,897 yards. 

Not upon reclamation alone was the public wealth expended 
during these years. New roads wiere made; old tracks improved. 
The Colaba Causeway was widened and rebuilt in 1861-63; < 5 ie 
Esplanade Main Road, Rampart Row and Hornby Row, Bori 
Bunder Road, Market Road past the Markets, a road from Church 
Gate Street to Esplanade Main Road, the junctions of Apollo Bunder 
with Marine Street and Rampart Row', were all commenced and 
completed within fifreen years after the opening of this period 
Cruikshank Road and the Es|)l*uinde Cross Read were widened by 
Government in 1865 and i86f ; llte Nowroji Hill Rood from Dongri 
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Str^t constructed in 1865 ; the Carnac, Masjid aitd Elphinstone 
CFverbridg^ were built by 1867 at the joint expense of the Miiiticipality 
and G. I. P. Railway ; Rampart Row East from ibe Mint to Fort 
Geot^ Gate was cxnistmcted by Government oir the site of the 
' Rampart and part of the Mtxly Pay reclanuttion. 

But important as tbeac reclamations and communications were, ^ 
they are less likely to strike the mind of the casual traveller than 
rite jjttat buildings and adornments of riiie dtj', which were esta- ^ 
blished in these years. The embellisliment of Bombay may be 
said to have been conducted by tAVti parries, working septiratcly, 
but both actuated by the spirit of the age, which demanded that 
some part of the newly-acquired wealth should be spent to the 
permanent advantage of the dty and island. On the one side 
were private citizens, who sotight to leave to the island some out¬ 
ward memento of their success in speculation or, as the case 
might be, in sound commercial transactions. “It should never 
’ be forgotten," writes Macletin, '‘that the splendour of the public 
buildings and useful and benevolent institutions of new Bomhay 
is due to the munificei>ce of the speculators of 1861-63. Ooe 
thiuk-s at once of the 4 lakhs giveit by Mr, Premcliand Rojrchand, 

“ the uncrowned king of Bombay" in lliose days, for an Univer¬ 
sity Library Building and a tower, to be natned after his moriter 
“The Rajabai Tower " ; of the Jamse^i Jeejeebhoy School of Art; 
of “ the liberality of Cowasji Jehangir, Esq,, who will \'erj' shortly 
(1S64) provide Bombay with no less than forty drinkh^ fountains,^ 
, to be placed 1 n various parts of the island ; of Parsi Ikiic v'olent institU” 
tions such as the Opthalmlc Hospital completed In t866, the Pai^ ' 
Hospital at Cokba, and the Hospital for Incurables iii BycuUa ; of^ 
subscriptions to a Victoria Museum ; and of the Sassoon Median ks 
I nstitute. Public companies helpeil also in the task of improv'ement. 
One reads of new Railway workshops at Parel; of a site being 
secured for a Gas Company In 1862, and of their commencing work 
in petober 1S65. “The first lamps to be lighted," say's th^ 
B&m&ay Builder of that date, “ are the new ones along the Bhendy 
Bazaar; these by-the-way reflect lar ntore credit tipon the Municipal 
36 
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Engineer than the miserable specimens along the EspL'innde. " A 
portion oF the town wiis for the first time lighted with gas on Saturday, 
October 7th, i866f and as tfe kmp-lighters went ftom lamp to 
lamp they were followed, we arc told, “ by crow-ds of inquisitive 
natives, who ga^ed in mgte astonishment at the new w'estem 
^ wonder that had appeared in their midst” The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company were at work in 1863 upon their great Dockj’atd 
at Mazagon. “ Vet^' few persons," wrote a correspondepb of the 
'TimcSj '* haw any idea of the magnitude of the new establishment 
just rising into existence within a stone’s throw of the old docks at 
Mazagon. About three j-ears ago (i860), the Company obtained 
from Government, for a verjf low sum, the old Mazagon dock with 
permission to reclaim the foreshore to low water mark. The ivorks 
completed or in progress comprise the laigestand most peifect timber- 
slip in Bombay.” Lastly one may mention in this connection the 
Elphinstone Circle, the erection of which was sanctioned by Sir 
Geoi^e Clerk, and completed during his successor’s tenure of office. 
The site of this impasing collection of buildings—the old Bombay 
Green—was bought by the Municipality and resold by them at a 
large profit in building lots to English mercantile firms, who 
gradually transformed the dusty open space, inhabited for the most 
pjHt by crowds of pigeons, into an imposing example of street 
architecture. The suggestion that the circle should bear the name of 
Lord Elphinstone emanated from the firms concerned in the 
building thereof, who held a public meeting at the office of Messrs, 
Ritchie Steuart & Co. in the year 1862. The proposal, tcsdlying to 
(he support which Lord Elphinstone had accorded to the scheme in 
its infanc)', was approved by Government; and under the title of the 
Elphinstone Circle, one more striking improvement ivas added to 
the list of those conceived and executed during this period. 

On the one hand, therefore, were private individuals and public 
firms, working dxiring these yeans with one fixed idea of improving and 
enlaiging the city, to which their sevxml destinies had driven them. 
On the other hand xvere Sir Bartle Frere and his Gox'emmen^ 
actuated no less keenly bj'* the same'wish, “ As lands for building 


purposes very much needed," ^s-rites Sk Richard Temple, 

aTKl would oommajid a high price, a project was termed for thimv- 
ing down the walls of the Fort, taking up a portbn of die pl^o, 
and making allotments of ground available for huiMing. Sir Battle 
Frere took up this project with his accustomed zeal, and obtained 
huge sums In purchase money from those who bid for the allotments. 
The means thus acquired, together with grants from the Govern¬ 
ment were collected and formed into a special fund for the construc¬ 
tion of p’ublk offices and buildings for Bombay. The formatmu and 
management of this fund caused much correspondence wnth the 
Government of India; but the scheme hdd good and ivas duly 
carried into effect. Previously these buildings had been found 
unsuitable for the grow-ing needs of a capital dty, being cramped m 
space, badly situated and imperfectly ventiUted ; ffiey were erected 
at a time when civilization was but little advanced in the settlements 
of the East India Company, and when architectural taste was 
aknost unknown in British India. The opportunity was to be taken 
of giving Bombay a series of structures worthy of her wcaltli, her 
populousne^s, and her gecgtaphical situation. The designs were to be 
of the highest character archiliecturally : therefore architects were obtain¬ 
ed from England to frame them elaborately ; aitd due thought w-as 
given to artistic effect. The operations were planned deUberately and 
w'ere begun while Frere was still in Bombay. Their completion 
was arranged by his successors vary much on the lines whidi he 
had laid down. They comprise the Government &cretanat, tlte 
Universt^ Llbrar>', the Convocation Hall, the High Court, the 
'relegraph Department, the Post Office, all in one grand line lacing 
tKe sea. Otlier buildings in a similar style were built in other parts of 
the dtj', such as the Elphinstone Collie, the Victona Museum, the 
Elphinstone High School, the School of Art, the Gokuldas 
Hospital, the Sailors' Home and others. Few cities In the world 
can show a finer series of structures ; and those who ^mune the 
buildings after the lapse of fifteen j'ears from the banning of the 
work, may well be reminded that It is to Sir Bartle Frere tii^ 
Bombay. o\ves the origination and inception of this comprehenave 


project. It would be a nuistfike to attribute too much to individual 
Gci\‘ernois j for when work is demanded by the spirit of the age it 
will be done in some shape or otirer, whoev'cr may be in power. But 
in justice it must be said, titat Fnere deserves the lion's share in tire 
credit of this iinderUiking, and that without Itun the work would 
never liave reached that magnitude which Is itow beheld b)’ all 
English spectators with a feeling of national pride.” In addition to 
the gnsit buildings mentioned by Sir Richard Temple, we r<s>d of 
improvements to the Cathedicil. new Police Courts in Bvculla and 
the Fort, the expenditure necessary- for which was sanctioned by 
Government in 1866 ; of new light-houses on Kcnnery'and the 
Pron^; of Harbour defetures, batteries at Oyster Rock, Cross 
Island and niiddle ground j of a Wellington Memorial Fountain; 
and of an European General Hospital; and many other works of 
utility and adornment “ Upwards of a million sterling,” says the 
Bombay Builder oi 1866-67, already been expended upon the 
various works which have been undertaken by this Government in 
Bombay; and about a million and a quarter is the estimated cost of 
completing works already in pro^iess. I'wo millions more will be 
required for projected works including the military cantonment atColaba. 
More has been done for the advancement of important works 
during the present than during any pievbus administradon. The 
works of progress that remain are blesrangs to Bombay f those that 
have niiscirricd are landmarks to guide the oomtng admlnistr^ion; 
and tliosc that are retarded belong more to the financial policy 
of the Government of Iitdia than to the policy of Sir Battle 
Frerc." 

No retrospect of this important period would be complete 
without a referatce to the change and growth of Municipal Govern¬ 
ment, w hich while necei^lated in die first Instance by the increase of 
the dty and of its population, has undoubtedly contributed in no 
small ditgrec to a fijithcr rise in the numbers of residents, by render¬ 
ing the island liabitable alike by the rich and poor. Sir Baitle Freie 
in a speech delivered at the laying of the foundation-stone of 
tire Elphinsionc Circle in Oiciober 1864, remarked that “ the three 
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grciit objti:t5, which Lord Elphiostone had ever kqrt in view, were 
firstly the water-supply of the city j secondly, the efficient drainage 
of the whole Town and Island; and lasdy, the Reclanication of the 
Flats. ’' The first object had already been brought , to a priictical issue 
by the construction of the Vehar Lake; but by the time Sir Bttille 
Fiere took up the reins of Government, the triumvirate of Munidpal 
Commissioners, whom we haw seen appointed by an Act of 1858, 
had effected little or nothing tou'artls the consummation of the two 
Latter desiderata. Moreover, the administration of 1858 bad not 
met with the favour of the public, and was not so constituted as to be 
able to effect the radical improvements in conservancy and communi¬ 
cations which %vcre demanded by the spirit of those years, “ Ihe 
great difficulty,’* remarks the Bombay Baildcr ( 5 f July 1865, 
against which the old r^'me had to contend, was the constant 
changes vvhich took place in the Boon! We should not like to say i 
how many individuals, conasting of private tutors, Lieutenants ot the 
Navy, disappointed Qu<aner Masters, Assistant Dock Masters, &c., 
have hekl office as Commissioners during the last ten years. How 
such men — doubtle:^ most able men in their own particular depart¬ 
ments—can be expected to understand and superinteid the conservancy 
of a dty such as Bombay, is to us a mystery'. Therefore, say 
that we heartily welcome anj-thing which is likely to prove a change 
for the better, although at the same time it is by no means certain 
that the new Act will be found complete in every point.** One of the 
most notable features, therefore, of Sir Baitle’s administration was 
tile abolition of the old triumvirate, and the passing of Act U of ’ 
1865, whereby' the Justices for the Town and Isknd of Bombay » 
were created a body corporate, and entire executive power 
and responsibility was vested in a Commissioner, appointed 
by Government for a term of three years, A contemporary writer, in 
reviewing the eN-ents connected with the name of Sir Bartle Frere, 
i^ai ked that “ This Act at first sight appears quite unconnected 
with the building or improvement question, with which we now- have 
to deal. But when it is r^embered that the large rev'enues of the 
Munidpality will come in pan to ba expended on works of public 


udlit)' In mining' years, and that the Municipal credit will be pledged 
lor carrying out vast and costly undertakings^ our readers will confess 
that in the passing of the Munidpiil Act a rich vein of prcgiess and 
development has been struck, which will yet In point of magnitude 
of operation anti success distance even die efforts of Government and 
of public companies. We hear the first notes of action in the two 
appeals which are now before Govemniient; one few: a concession of 
the vvasie land, known as “The Flats," intended for house,aocoin- 
inodatlon for the city; the other for the Mody Bay site,* intended 
for the constTLiction of docks^ There may be delay in sanctioning 
these measures, but die former must be sanctioned; and the latter 
may be, although we must question its necessity. Tlie flats lie un¬ 
occupied, because Government are unable to utilize them, while 
Bombay calLs aloud for house-room. So for, iheiefore, the Muni¬ 
cipal Act will give a stimulus, if not to enterprise in a speculative 
sense, at least to true progress; and for this \vc owe our gratitude 
to Sir Bartle Frere. Had the Municiptil power been organised and 
brought into play, before Bombay wasted her money in bubble com¬ 
panies, many of the concessions of Goveniment would have been 
turned a^vay from greedy promoters. Sir Bartle Frere was able to 
distinguish the true policy of progress in works of utility; but his 
Excellency's perceptions came too late to be of any use to Bombay 
during a severe monetary criss.” 

Ere we proceed to detidls of the improvements eflfected by the 
Munidpaiity of 18651 should be noted dial the new system was 
marred by one flaw, which eventually led in the closing year of the 
period under review, to its discontinuation, and to the passing of a 
new Municipal Bill. Mutiicipa] Administradon, as has been re- 
mru'ked, was conducted bj- a Commissioner and the Bench of J us- 
tices: but the powers of the Commissioner w'cre so extensive that 
he w'as prarmcaliy irresponsible; and, in an age so fertile of great 
and cosdy works, he was open to a temptation to spend the money 
of the ratepaj^rs in a for too lavish manner. Had riiere only ex- 
'istedsome consdtutional check upon his powers and inclinations, 
the Municipal system of ^865 might have lasted beyond 1873, 


But, as the Act contemplated no such check, costly works were set 
on foot, necessitating the disbursement of such immense sums, that 
something akin to a popuLu levolutioo took place in 1S71, and 
Go\'emment felt itself compelled to create a new Municipalitj', in 
which the ratepayers themselves should, by their representatives, have 
an authoritadve voice. “ The 5 rst real experiment, for as such it has 
always been regarded, In Municipal Government in fndia was made 
by the‘lyiunicipal Bill which passed the Legislative Council of Bom' 
bay, and received the sanction of the Government of India in 1872.” 
The first Municipal elections were held in the month of July 1S73; 
and there came into existence from that date a Municipal Corporation, 
consisting of 64 persons, all of them ratepaj^ers resident in the City 
of Bomhfiy, of whom 16 'Were nominated by Gov'ernment, 16 were 
elected by the Justices of the Peao; resident in tlic island, and 32 
were elected by the ratepayers. 

Short as was the penod, during which the Muiiicipii! constitu¬ 
tion of 1865 listed, considerable progress was ntade in sanitation and 
communications. An efficient Health Department was orgaitised, 
and came into existence on November ist, 1865, which at once 
directed its attention to drainage, to the condition of btirial grounds 
and to the presence of dangerous aitd offenave trades. I'hus in the 
Municipal reports of the period, one reads of the old Horticultural 
Societj-'s Garden at Sewri being taken in exchange for other outlying 
plots of Government land in 1866, and handed over as a Christian 
Cemeb;rj' to the Senior Chaplain in r868 ,■ of a new cemetery for 
^ native Christians and Portiguese bdng opened at Dharavi in 1869 ; 
and of the folloiving grave-yards, which w ere a sotiree of danger to 

the public hejilth, being permanently closed in the same j-ear:_ 

Church Street, Mazagon ; Lawrence dc Lima Street; Armenian and 
Roman Catholic grave-yaids at Mangfdwadi; Protestant grave-j-ards 
in Giigaum, St. Thomas’ Cathedral, and Grant Road; and 
Roman Catliolie grounds in Upper and Lower Mahim. The old 
burial ground at Colaba was finally closed in 1S70; while in 1871 . 
the Mahommedan cemetery at Oueeit's Rood was enclosed by a 
substantial wall, and- a new burial ^ound for certain classes of 
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Hirdus was opened at tbe junction of the Haino and Worli Roods. 

The closure of most of these grounds was necessitated by the exces¬ 
sive ov'ercrowding, which had taken place in them. RegiinJing 
those trades, which caused danger or offence to die public, he who 
desires information may well consult the Munidpa] Health Reports * 
of 1866 and 1867; whertce it will appair lliat all tanners were re- 
tnoved in those years from the precincts of the irative town, and 
settled to a large extent in Bandora or M:ihinv; that catgu^t-iinakers 
were dnv’en to Worli, fat-boilers to Naigaum and the Sewn Cross 
Road; that the indigo-dyers of Supaiibagh in Parel were removed, 
as also salt- tish-store dcakiB from Mandvi-Kolivadi to the village of 
SewTi. 

The drainage question had for many years troubled the minds 
of those responsible for the welfare of the island. As early as 1863, 
joiinialism broke into a paean of praise over the prospect of such a 
reform, declaring tliat Bombay b to be drained at last”j that “the ^ 
Municipa] Commissioners have t^en steps for breaking ground at 
once ill the Fort; and in a fortnight or so, we may expect to see the 
beginning of the greatest sanitary reform, tliat can possibly be intro¬ 
duced, applied to Bombay." The unfortunate triumvirate was un¬ 
equal to the task. Though the work was commenced in 1864, the 
feebleness of the old Commission militated against a sadsfeictory issue 
r thereof; and in the meantime^ the public had disco^'ered that the 

^ most vital point connected with thorough drainage — namely, the 

f location of the sewage outfell — was still undecided. The importana: 
of deciding this question was put forward in 1S65 by a special • 
committee, appointed to deal irith the drainage of the flats. After 
, Munidpality of 1865 had been consdtut«i, distinct improvement 
was made; so that by 1870the Municipal Commissioner could truth¬ 
fully record that " the new sev\-er in Portuguese Church Street has 
reformed a most horrible neighbourhood, and enabled us to drain an 
oiut—Anant Rooshia’s oart — long a disgrace to Bombay; ’* and 
•that the scftwng of Kamathipura and' part of the Fort was completed. 
Closely connected with the question of public health was the condition 
of the public markets and slaughter-houses; and it was not long 


bcfow Lhe MiinicipJ Conimlssloiwr tunied his mind tovvcirds Llieir 
improvtmenu In 1S67 the Null Bazaar Miirket and the Baiidora 
Slaujyfhter-houses were opened; 5 n i86S.inevv market svas built at 
Blniteshwiir, and private markets were opened in Sheik All Janjikjir 
Street, l^ampait Row*, and Tank Bunder, the total number of public 
markets in thiit year being 8, and of pri^a-te markets 1 7, exclusive 
of those under cojistrtietion, Finidly in 1869, tvere complet¬ 
ed the Arthur Crawford Markets, the noblest and most use¬ 
ful of a(l the public improvements executed in Bomba)', which 
form a grand mono mem to the etiergy and ;u 3 ministrati ve capacity 
of the gentleman whose iwime they bear, and who ;^'as Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner of Bomba)’ from July 1865 till Nov'cmbcr 
1871.” ' 

It were tedious to recount at length all the measures taken by 
the Munieipidity to render the city habitable; how atttle-pouniis and 
stables of approved pattern were built; how tlte water-supply of 
V char was increased, and the Tulsi water-works were begun; how 
our present Oval and Rotten Row, the pla)'ing-gT0und5 of the cit)', 
were bid out. But we cinntX pass onward without rcc:iUing the bet 
that die Reclamation of the Flats witli town-sweepings was first stfg- 
gested during tliese years, and that supreme activit)’ was displayetl 
iti improving communications within the island. Tlic proposal to 
fill up the flats in the matiner abovemenitoncd met with considerable 
opposition; and as laie as 1S75 Maclean described tlw work, then 
bi^un, as a meiisune of doubtfii] sanitary advantage. But, in the 
words of the fleiilth Officer of 1874, * ‘ il must be always reinem- 
* bored thsit prior to the de[XKit of Uwvn-sw'eepings on the flats, the 
locAlity was a foul pestilential swamp; and befom the garden plots 
were cultivated, there was, as tliere is still, the filthy drain which gav e 
them their sewage. When to windward of a town there is a putrid 
Silk marsh, undrained, uncared-for—flooded periodically with sewage, 
—a charnel-house, a common necessary—a depository for dead 
animals —horribly offensive, unutterably foul; when from north to 
soLitfi this area is bisected by the filthy drain, already described ; when 
from east to west there runs another only, lea objectionable, because 


smaller; and when all diese condilions have remained unabatetl 
tor ihkly ye^irs^ It ts straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel to 
spe;ik of dai^er, because with town-sweepings it is proposed to con- 
vei-t a ver)‘ limited portion of this waste into a garden for orna¬ 
ment and use, or because sewage was here raised from an existing 
drain and utilised.'* Foresighi ewniually triumphed oi\'er obstruc¬ 
tion ; and the mKisure, which liad originated between tbe years 
1S65-70, Wiis beijg vigouTOiisly carried out some ye^ after 
a new and more representative Munidpalit}' had come into 
existence. 

Impiovcd commuiricatioiis were no less ardently tlesired and 
otxratructed than new rnarkets or new drains. The Bori Bunder 
Ro;id was wlrTcned in 1865; the Oiieeu’s Road along Back Bay 
was coitstmcted in 1870 on the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh's 
visit; tl’ie Now'toji Hill Rosid from Dongri Koli Street to M a/agon 
was re;uly in 1865 ; the Breach Candy, Malialakshnri and Tardeo 
Roftds were widened and improved in 1867 ; Grant Road was com¬ 
pleted in [872; Bellasis, Clart:, Falkland and Kamathipura Foras 
Roads all sprang into existence between 1866 and rS68> Finally, 
the great Foras Ronds across the Flats — the Arthur, Clerk and 
De Lisle Roads—which liad been commenced in 1S62, were com¬ 
pleted by the Municipality in 1867 and iS6S The Carnac, Musjid 
and Elphitrstone Oterbridges were in use at the close of 1867, the 
Kennedy Bridge w iis completed in 1869. “ The wideniig of the 

Bellasis Road," wrote the editor of the Bniidcr in 1868, 

“ is paTgressiig well, and the Grant and new Foras Rottds are ^ 
shortlv to be slmilarh- treated. The Latter road will be diverted to 

^ I, 

the foot of Frere Bridge, so soon as the Gilder Road Ls finished, 
yepesui Sea and Wilderness Roads have abso been much improted 
by widening. AH these improvements are \'er)' desirable indeed, and 
the public duly appreciate them ; but we would much prefer to see 
the money spent on all the street-wideiving that is posable in the 
Native Town, Mr. Crawford will, be conferring art incakulable 
boon on a Jaige section of the Christian community, if he would 
effect a wholiasile widening of streets and lanes about Sonapvir, 
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Trinity Chapel Street and kne sadly need widen!ng-, both rjji aLvoLUit 
of tlw Chapel and the worshippers that frequent it, as for the laige 
boarding school in connection dieninith. Trinity Chapel Stieet and 
its contimiation, and all the roads and streets ninning parallel with 

* it from Back Bay, would, if wklerKd to 50 or 60 (eel, increase the 
health of the ilistricts ten-fold—rather, we should say, decrease the 
death .rate in that proportion.” 

Enjjiigh has perlvips been siid regiirding tlie p;iri played by 
the unidpaliiy in the imkingof new Bombay. The emcfioii of 
new buildings, the pro\'isioii of aivhitectural adommenl wiis left to 
Government or wealthy citizens ■ the foundation of the intblie ItCiilth 
and oonvenieiice was relegated to the Municipality ; and no stronger 
proof of the benefits which that body Intaxliiced CJiii be adduced tlian 
the picture drawn by Dr. Hewleu in 1878, of the condition of the 
city prior to 1865. “Filth was allowesJ, ” so we leiini, “ to accu- 
mukte in Paihiikwadi, where heaps of rubbish liadbeeii eonsolitlated to 

* a height of 2 feel above the original road. The city Iiad an unenvi¬ 
able leputation for unhealthiness. Little was done towards the re¬ 
moval of filth ; jind if we arc to judge from the accounts wi have 
heJbie us of the way in which excreta and filth were allowed to run 
over and seak into the ground around the wells, the wvll water, 
which w;us the only source of supply for the town, mu.st have been 
abontinabi)' impure. In some places in the town, even in verv' 
dense!}'-peopled parts, where scavengers had been at work in clean - 
Ing gutters mid gullies, the filth had been left b}- tliein on the road to 

^ evaporate to a more convenient coiisstence, before being carted aw'a^'. 
In tlie dr\' and hot months, the people were unable todnvw witter 
from niany of the wells in seasons, when the minkll hiui been less 
llian 70 inclies, but were conijjelled to descend into tanks mid tlw 
Fort ditch to scoop up a semi-liquid mud, which was transferred to 
the pitcher after being passed through a piece of dirty doth. Thou¬ 
sands of persons were thus forced to drink a liquid which could onl}' 
be regarded as sewage," \Wiatever may liave been the shortcom- 

* mm ^ m ^ 

ings of the Municipal administmiton of 1S65-72, it, at any nite, 
rectified to a great extent tlx* evils which had arisen during the 


rule of the so-called Sanitarj' Department and its Sai\'etigiii^ 
Contractor. 

The birth of BombaVf as a royal, a populous and a beautiful 
city, is ascribable^ as we haw attcmptetl lo show, to the joint 
labours of Government, the Municipality, private firms iind individual 
citizeits, all of whont siitwe in their several spheres to render a once 
“ inconsiderable isljind * ' worthy both of posteritv and of the Im¬ 
perial Monarch, to whose liberal sway she wits now’proitU'to owe 
her allegiance. Ere the nutubers of the population claim our atten¬ 
tion, let us glance briefly at the ouritaid features of the island, iis 
described in the press or official reewds of the day. The Titacs of 
iSb4 contains, a paragraph stating that in that years H.H. the 
Governor in Council prescribed the limits of Bombay to be “The 
isdand of Bombay, and Colaba and Old Woman's Island," and sub¬ 
divided them into the following areas : — 


Colaba. , 

I-Oft. i 

Mandvi and Bunders. I 

Bhuleshwar. 

Breach Candy. 

Malabar Hil!. 


Kamathipiira. 

Mai'agon Mount, 

Chinch pokti, 

WoHi. 

^labint Woods and Matunga. 


In die year 1865 the new Municipality had, for die putposes of 
assessment, to formulate a scheme of wurds, which are shown in a map 
siGcompanying the Commissioner's report for that year. At the 
^ extreme south lies die Colaba Waal, comprising “Upper, Middle 
and Small Colaba ; north of it is the Fort Watri (No. 2) embrac- » 
* ing the Fon proper, the Esplanade, and Dhobi Talao. Northvy.vd 
^ again ate the Mandvi (No. j) and Bhuleshwar (No. 4) ’Wards. 
The former includes all tliat area now known as Chakla and the 
Mfirket; the latter embraces a modem Phanaswadi, <ind Bhulesh- 
war proper. Beyond Mandvi lies the Oomerkliadi Ward (No. 5), 
comprising the modern Dongri and Oomerkhadi proper. Girgauiii 
Ward (Xo, 6) and Kamathipura Ward (No. 7) adjeno Bhuleshiiiu-, 
and include, the former Chow patty and Khetwiidi, the latter Kamathi- 
pura, Kumbharwadsi anti Khara Tatio; though these modcni 
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soctioival minies tlo not figure in Ihc map. PortioiLs of oitr modem 
ByciiUa district ars; also included in Kfiniathipuni Ward, Malab<u' 
Hill Ward (Xo, 8)ls composed of the modem Walkcshuar and 
Mcdmlakshmi sections ; Maziigon Ward ( Xo, 9), on the other side 
of the island, embraces .Maaagoii proper and Tarwitdi, The tenili 
and last Ward is billed “ Mahim and Parel," itnd comprises 
Mahim, Pare!, Senri, Sion rind Worli ; or rather the area which 
these ttu=»dern sections now occupy. By 1872, a further re-distribit* 
don of areas iiad been found necessiry \ and we find an A Division 
made up of Colaba, tlie Fort and Esplanade ; B Division com¬ 
prising Market, Mandvi, Cltriktt, Oonierkhadi and Dongri; C 
Division including Dhobi Talao, PhHna.swadi, Bhul^liwar, Kliant 
'I'alao, Kunibhanvada, Girgaum and Khetivadi; D Division made 
np of Chowpatty, VTalkeshwar, and Mahrdakshmi ; E Division 
comprisiiig Majtagon, Tar wadi, Kamathipura, Parel and Sewri ; 
and lastly ;ui P' Dirision composetl of Sion, Maltim and Worii. 
These changes in the nomcnelature of localities testify £ls strojigly as 
other fects to the gre:it e?ip:msion of the toivn and the large are;i 
built over during these years. The jourtwils published between 1861 
and 1872 from time to time refer to the want of a Building Act, to 
the itHicessity of “ regulcaling the construe lion of the numerous houses 
constantly springing up in and abiut the City." So immense was 
the influx of people, attracted hitlier by the prospect of emp]o3'meiu 
on great public works or by the hope of gain, that house-room 
could not l>e pro\ided sufficiently quickly' for ;ill cla.ssesL 'I'he 
> Born Say Bn i/tier of September 1866 speaks of “ coolies and other 
w'pikrneii finding the greatest difficulty in housing themselves even 
in the most miserable atid unwholesome lodgings." ** Let anv 
one," fulds the paper, “visit the purlieus of the Bveulia Tanks, 
and examine for himself the wretched roivs of ctidjan huts occuptetl 
by human beings^ but only raised by a few- inches above the tedd 
mud of the flats ; and he will no longer be astonished to hesir that 
twci out of three coolies that’ a>me to Bombay for employment dq 
not return to their homes, but an; carried off b}' fever or other 
disejiscs. When the Rtulsrays fire ofwn tlirough to Cfdcutta and 


Madras, Bombay mil bticoine in a grt^at measure ihc port of 
India, coinmerdal transactions will greatl}' extend, an<l more 
room (or divellings will be imperatively required,*’ In 1S72, 
the need of new house-accommodadon was still of the highest 
urgency, wish to bring to notice," wrote the Hstkh Officer 
to the Municipfd Commissioner, “the desirability of erecting .artisans' 
and Libonrers' dwellings. It is extremely difficult lor tiiiroperin 
mechanics and others to get respectable lL>dgings at a rejeonable 
rate; and the filth)' dens in whicli the labouring classes of the 
city live are among the chief causes of the \-er)' high death-rate." 
The isUind was, in truth, vvholly unprepjired for the sudden 
increase of pojpulation, occasioned by the stirring circumstances of 
i86r to 1S72; as much room as possible was provided by 
the building of new lioiises, and by the erection of fresh 
store)’S upoti old buildings, which were totally unfit to bear their 
we^ht; but b)' so doing, those conditions of life in the cit)' were 
intrxxlucal, which have remained an unsolved problem to the present 
diiy. Great as were the benefits which the period under review 
introduced, one can never forger that therein were sown the seeds 
of ill-health and overcrowding, which have obtruded themselves so 
persistently upon later Governments and Mtinidpalitlcs, Maclean 
gives a general anti very pleasaiit sketch of the island, as it appeared 
■about the year 1S72. He speaks of the splendid buildings, tlie 
streets full of shojis, “the pretty mosque in Panel Roail," the 
cloth-market, the Mai'wadis’ bazaar with its handsomer stvle of 
houses, the acanruilated riches of Kiilbrulevi Road and Sheikh ^ 
* Mein on Street, the pillars and quaint over-hanging verandahs of 
the lofty houses netir the M umbatlevi Truik, the warrens al Dhobi 
I'nlao, the coach-building Victories of the Marat ha quarter, die 
numerous and comfortable dtrelliiigs on MaUtbar Hill, anti the 
“glorious panorama of wuter, wood, liills, shipping, and tlie stately 
edifices of a great city," which strike the eye from the summit of the 
Ridge. .And it was undoubtedly thi truth that he spoke; for^llie 
city had become in iib dtty both beautiful iuid rich. But a clerirer 
idea of tlie conditions of that period will be gained by observing 
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also the dark shadows which He ht the back-grouiiU of the (.“vnvaist 
There “a thickly cro\uied and insanitai)- village of Miinial- 
wittli” in Low^r Colaba; a high death-rate in the Market Section, 



* “Land in the Mandvi Section," waite the Municipal Health 
Officer in 1872, “is so valuable, that the houses are built vet)' 
high, the streets are narrow and the people overcrowded; while tl:e 
imperfecj drains in the section are, from being carelessly constructed, 
often choked.’* Cltttkla was no better; was lull of dark and ill- 
ventilated rnilchM.'attle stables. Nowroji Hill had iilread}- been 
ruined by its owner, “who lets out plots of land to persons to bulk! 
as they please, without any definite pkin to ensure breadth of streets 
and \TintiIation of houses.*' In the heart of Dhobi Talao was 
“the dirty irregular kibyrinth of Cavel. Vehicles can only 
a very short distance into it; ;uid one of the principal thoroughfares , 
thither is through a liquor-shop in Girgaum Roiid/* Fanaswadi 
' w-as honeycombed with sewers, Ehuleshvar contained the “ indes¬ 
cribably filthy quarter of the milkscllers/’ known as * Gpgari'; 
while Kumbharwiiiii ranked as “a sliaincfulJy neglected district, 
uiiere the inhabitants sleep in an atmosphere tainted uitli siilphunit¬ 
ed hydrogen. The jxople are generally poor, and the house-owners 
portion off die floors of their houses into as many rotiins as 
possible.'* Khetwadi, once tlie “Place of Fields, ' wiis being 
rrtfjidly covered with houses, notwithst;uKling th;it during the mon¬ 
soon the storm-water from ll-re Falklmid Roail main-dnun win 
, ponded up in the Khetwadi Biick Rotid to a deptli of three or four * 
feet, Chowtmtt)' .and Girgauni were full of cesspools ; the state of ■ 
Makhir Hill was such as to cause grave anxiety to the guardians of 
the public healdi. “It is chietly occupied by Kuroptam nsiidents, * 
who do not, as a rule, take any trouble r^rding the sanitary a>n- 
dition of their compounds; the consequence being that the servants 
allow their fiiends and reUitivcs to come and overcrowd the servants’ 
quarters, and diereby increase the charKe of ill-heiilth/* Tardeo was 
beginning to attract so many peopk to its milb, that a properly laicf 
out village for tniil<employ&> appeared desirable, Khata Talao 


[Xisticsscd itiiuiy hoiDWs in whicli it v^‘Ils ti 3 ( 5 nT\' ^ b'y 

day; the \illagcs of Sindulpadfi A|jTipittla and Julaipailawere 
w^ll nifjh untnivcrsable, owing to the preseivx of an open drain | the 
thickly popuhaed villages aitd hamlets of Panel were wholly undraincd. 
The condition of Maxagon and Sewn was more satisfactory. The 
former, however, yet Lacked a roiid across the waste ground recUiim* 
cd bv the Elphinstone Conipany, which separated it from the Port 
on one side and live native town on another. The foreshore of Sewri 
Ivid been vastly improved by the Frere reclamation, but the section 
was handicapped from a sanitary point of view b\’ the detached 
hanrlets of Ghorupile\' and Jackeria Bunder, in which dwelt the 
labourers and quarry-men of tlvat epoch. Mahim vstLS, as it still is, 
covered withltliick cocoa-nut pLiniatlons, and formed an cigreeable 
resort during the morning or eveiving hours. 

Such were the conditions of onr dty, as disclosed Dy t he 
deeper enquiries of a department of public health. Beautiful 
were her public buildings, great w:is the increase of her commerce, 
huge was her population, by the year 1872; mid v-et she w;is 
sufTcriiig from evils, of w-hich, as Dr. Leith viTote, the most promin¬ 
ent and at die same time the most open to Immetiiate remedy 
was gnsit filthiness. While, therefore, we justly attribute to this 
period the genesis of a piosperous and roj'aJ dty, we should not 
forget that it a l sn is responsible for tlve birth of those troubles, which 
have exercised the mind of dve public for so many yeans, and have 
finallv neccssitiited the cresition in our own day of a spedal Botird, 
cliargetl with the relief of overcrovs'ding and the sanitary regeneration 
‘ of die Isbnd. 

. We psvss on to die details of the papulation dun'ng the j'ears 
1S38 to 1872. At the close of the previous period, the trihabitanfci 
of the island, as we have seen, numbered 236,000, or probably 
a little more. Ten years kter the benefits of peace, the growth 
of commerce, and imptowment of communications had raised the 
total to 566,119. Such is the figure recorded against that j-eaf in 
Murray’s Handbook oflodi^ Part II, which distributes the total 
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as follows among the various communities resident within the 
island;— 

Jains, Lingayatsor Biiddhtsts . ii9t>- 


Brabmiiis 




Hindus of othCTCa_stfrs ... 

¥ H V 11 + 

-1 + 1 

239,995 

MAhommedans ... 

+ + + 

■1 mm 

124,115 

Pansts (over-rated) 

+ + P !•« 1- 

4 .« » 

114,69a 

Jews 

+ ■■ A « + 1 

■ ¥ - 

1,132 

* yat'tve Christians 

+ 1 T i + ■- 

mwrn 

7 , 45 ^ 

1 lido-Britons 

l•l+ i-l + 

m mm 

J .335 

1 ndo-Portug-u esu... 



5 » 4 J 7 

Pure Europeans (including soldiers) 


5,00a 

Sidi^ Negro-Africa ns 

ih*ia 

... 


Other cartes 

... 


' 7 tNK 


Total 

... 

566,119 


Sir Bank Frere, who recognised that no attempt at sanitary 
iinprovemeTit could be initiated, without first obtaining some loler- 
ably atxurate estimate of population^ decided to have a census uiken 
ill the vear i86^ The opposition to tlie measure, manifested by 
the Home Government, has become a matter of history ; but the 
Governor was persuaded of its utility; and entrusted the task to the 
titen Health Officer, Dr. Leith. As was only natunil, a very con¬ 
siderable increa-seof population was recorded : for swarms of ad¬ 
venturers from all parts of India and (irom abroad liad been attracted * 
to the cit}- by the speculative enterprise which marked the season * 
of unexiimpled prosperity enjoyed by Bombay during tl’ie American * 

* War; and ‘‘vast numbers of labourers and artisans liad docked from , 
the inofussil in consequence of the demand for, and the high prices 
. of, labour." The figure recorded was 816,562, out of which* 
783,980 represented the city population, and 32,582 the “htirbour 
population/^ “ No scitenie," remarked Dr. Hewlett in his report 
of 1S72, “was too grand for the promoters of Companies In those 
day's, and labour of all kinds was in great requst. The city was 
literally cninimed with men, women and children^ for whom theft 
ivus not sufficient house-accommddati^ ; and the consequent over- 
38 
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oroM'ding tjf a greiU pjirt of the people was exoissive." I he total 
number of occupied houses was statHid to be 35,994 for the whole 
Island; and in tlie Market, Doiigii, Dhobi Talao and Uirgaum 
sections, the number of families to a two-storeyed house, averaged 
from 3'7i to g'42 t while the number of persons to each house * 

ranged from 39 to 83, The following instance of overcrowding 
' w;is witnessed by Dr Leith, at the time tire census was taken :— 

‘Mn a lane, 9 foci wide, the houses cn each side were of l;w'o or 
of three floors, and the various rooms w'ere densely peopled, and the 
floors of the verandahs were fully occupied; while to eke out the 
aooommocbition i n some of the verandahs there were charpoys or cots 
slung up and screened with old matting, to form a second tier of 
sleep!ng-placesffor labourers, who were emplo^’od in the day-time at 
the RiuKvay Terminus and elsewhere.” Suidi was 1S64 in tlw 
city. But fortunately tor the well-being of the community, these 
conditions did not last. After the financial crash occumed, and 
company after company collapsed, “the labourers who had been cn- ■ 
gaged in recliutiiition and other works were discharged, and finding no 
further employment in Bombay returned to their villages in tlw ii’u 
terior.” By the year 1872, “ it had become evident to all, ” as the 
census officer of that date remarked, “ but especially to those whose 
as'ocations allied them into the labour quarters of the town, tliat a 
decrease In population had taken plais, and that the figures, as 
showni in the Census Report of 1S64, no longer gave a trustworthy 
approximation to the numbers of the inhabitaniSw In consequence 
^ the census of 1872 was undertaken, :u the instatice and under the ^ 

. guidance of the Municipal Commissioner, and resulted in the 
enumeration of a population of 644,405. Maclean, comment!i\g 
'upon the result, remarks that “ the disproportion between the sexes . 
is c.xtraordinary, there being 399, 7 males to 244,689 females ; and 
it is partly auribulcd, with good reason, to the fact that the census 
w'as taken in the winter months of the year, “ when the fixed 
population is annually much augmented by an influx of men, who 
Cxwnc from their villages for the purposes of trade and in seareh* of 
service, and who do not bripg their wives and families with them. 
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The Soortees and I ndo-Portuguese, too, from among whom tlie 
class of domestic servants is chleRy recruited, hardly ever have their 
wives with them.” 

** Nowhere else probably in the world, not even in Alexandria, 

* are so many and such striking varieties of race, nationality, and 
religion represented as in Bontbay. Not only is there great diversity • 
of type among the Hindoos, the Banian of Gujarat differing as 
widclj* ki appearaitce and manners from the Maratha of the Deccan, 
as tlte Englishman differs from the Italian j not only do the 
MahomntedfLns include, besides Indian Musalmans, many Afghans, 
Persituis, Arabs, Turks, Malays and Ab>-ssiniaiis ; not only sire 
colonies of Jews aial Arnieniarts to be found amoijg this motley 
population ; but the city is the head-quarters of the thriving and 
prolific race of Parsis, and contains many tltousaiid Indo-Ponugiicse 
inltabitants. To crown all, there are the European inhabitants, 
engaged either in the service of Government, or in professional or 
rncrcantilc pursuits—a class of the community not strong in 
luiinbers, but supreme in political and social power,” The 
population of 1872 was officially classified under the foHmving 
heads ;— 





Buddhists or Jains 

■ p + #14- 

15,121 

3 35 

Brahmins 

■ « ■ i- 1 4^ 

^5*757 

4'00 

Line's vats. . 

... 

1,242 

19 

Rhattia^ ... 

... 

9.466 

'■47 

Hindoos of other castes 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 


52'90 

Hindoo ont-ca-stes 

Hiii ir i -i 

o>.J47 

4*146 

Mahommedans 

... 


21 '.>6 

Negro-Africa ns ... 

mAw hi--# 

1,171 

*r*S 

Parsis 

■ ■ . 1 ■■ ■ 

44.091 

6*84 

lews 

■--PI ■■■■ 

2,669 

'41 

Native Christians and Goanese.,. 

25,119 

3‘90 

hiur Asians r«. 


2*352 

‘36 

Europ5^ans*.i ... . 


1*253 

i'3 

Chinese 

... 

305 

•05 

All races and castes *..< 

<544*405 

KXl'OO 
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This moiley gf tribes, cristes find races was housed in 29,691 
dwelUngs. Notwithstanding the fact that the number of houses in 
the island had increased since 1864 by 4,0271 and that the 
population had decreased by 172,) 57, overcrowding was still ^ 
excessive, and mo\’ed Dr. Hewlett to remark that ** what has been 
, said of Scotland may with equal truth be applied to Bombfiy, that 
families instead of living on the earth in the pure air with the sky 
over their dwellings, in many instances prefer lying stratuih over 
stratum in flats opening into a common staircase, a ‘ continuation 
of the street,' as it has been called, which receives the organic 
emanations of the families on each flwr. ” 

It is not a pleasant picture, this, of the aiiiditionsof life in the 
city of 1872 : but, fortunately, the evils which resulted from the 
frenzied progress of the period were counterbalanced by the good 
which accrued therefrom j and in the years tliat followed, increased 
science in sanitation, combined with a keen desire for the common 
good, in minimising the dangers which attended the 

elevation of Bombay to that pinnacle of greatness, upon which slie 
is now proudly seated. 

In taking leave of this most importfuil portion of Bombay 
historv, we would touch upon three facts of general interest, which 
testify, each in its owm way, to the change which came over the 
island during these years. Firstly, we note a considerable growth 
of handicrafts : there arc silk-looms near the Babula Tank, and in the 
Jail Road, which produce many a SaH, cAoit, or w’aistcoat; 

*gold and silver thread is manufactured and used tor embroider)- in * 
'two or three localities ; a poor quality of packing paper is prepan^l 
from ftbres ; while very good boots and shoes, saddles, bags, &c., 
are made in the European feshion by native workmen under ' 
European su^jerintendenoe." The precious metals are fused and 
beaten into ornaments by over 2,000 goldsmiths, who find 
constant and lucrative employment;” 300 jewellers cater to the public 
demand for pearls, diamonds and emer;dds; carved hlackw'ood 
furniture has become celebrated ; Madras workmen have journeyed 
hither, and supplj- “a most (.itnictive reed-matting,” which seems 


likely to supersietle the China hitherto in vcgue; copper 

cooking pots and other utensils of universal use are supplied by 
hundreds in the Copper Bazaar, opposite the Mumbadevi Tank, 

“ the busiest and noisiest street in the native tOMi." The supply 
of carriages, ** inferior in el^^ice, indeed, to the best vehicles from 
Long Acie, but of substantial and good workmanship'* keei:is 
many a man employed; tlie BycuUa and Panel Railway workshops 
inainifhrture all kinds of rolling stock, except engines; great 
prepress has been made in the iron industr)', so that, “ with the 
important exception of machiner)’, there is hardly any description 
of iron work which cannot be manufactured in Bombay.’' Even 
ivory and sandalwood carving, and the manufacture of tortoise shell 
iwinlets for women, cait be seen in process of completion amid the 
dark by*wa)'S and crosalanes of the native town. The industrial 
importana* of the island had fully kept pice with architectvmil 
embellishment and with its physical expansion. 

Secondly, one notes a growing tendency to travel on the part 
of the native population, a tendency which arose, perhaps naturally, 
from improvement of communlcations between England, India and 
China. There was ‘ the editor of the Hindu Harbinger' who 
sailed for England in 1854 ; a Nagar Brahmin in 1S60, who desired 
to study the English educatioiicd system ; and two gentlemen of the 
Bania community, who left India in xS66 to found a firm in 
England. To China there sailed members of the Khoja, Marwadi, 
and Borah communities, whose names it is perhaps uiinecessan' to, 
repeat. In mast cases these adventurous spirits letumed after a 
short time ; but the tact that they essayed the dangers of the deep, 
with the full conviction, In some cases, that they would be outcastecl 
b\' their spiritual leaders or giirus^ seems to us proof of the fact 
that the wealthier portion of the native community w;is becoming 
imbued with the spirit of progress, which <'inimated its English 
rulers. 

. Thirdly, we remark in the year 1862, an event, which tbe 
contemporary press characterised as a Triumph over Public 
Immorality’’—the Maltaraja Libel t,'ise. Into the histoiy of the 
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Vallabachao-as, into the tale of credulity Ar\d corruption, license 
luid degr^idatioi^f elicited by crossH^^xamiJi^ion, it is not our 
purpose to enter; nor is there occasion to trace the gradual 
conversion of the high-toned mysticism of the early Hindu religion ' 
into a debasing and anthroppmoirtiic superstitioiv The real 
, iniportiuice of the case is shadowed forth in the concluding portion 
of the judgment deli v ered by Sir Joseph Arnould. * ‘ This trial, 
remarked thelearned judge, lias been spoken of as having iotolved 
;i great waste of the public time. I cannot quite agree with tliat 
opkoii. No doubl much time has been spent in hearing this 
cause, but I would fain hope it has not been all time wasted. 

It seems impossible that this matter should have been discussed 
thus openly before a population so intelligetU as that of 
the natives of Western India, without producing its results, 

' It has iJTobably taught some to think ; it must have led many 
to enquire. It is itot a question of theolog)' that has been before 
US! it is a question of moraUty. The principle for which the defend¬ 
ant and his witnesses have been contending is simply this—that 
what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right—that when 
practices which sap the very foundations of morality, which ttivolve a 
violation of the eternal and immutable laws of Right—am established 
in the name and under the sanction of Religion, they ought, for the 
ctmimon welfiirc of society, aivi in the inteiest of humanity itself, to 
I be publicly denounced and expowd. They have denounced—they 
have exposed tltem. At a risk and at a cast which wii cannot ade¬ 
quately measure, these men have waged determined battle against a , 
'foul aiid pmverful delusion. They have dared^ to look custom ai^ 
jjrror boldly in the face, and proclaim before the world of their 
votaries that their evil Is not good, that their lie is not the truth. In 
thus doing, they have done bravely and well. It may be allowable 
to express a that what iliey have done will not have been in 
vain, that the seed they have sown wilt bear its fruit, that their 
courage and consistency' will be tewtuded by a steady iiicr^stse in the 
number of iliose, whom their words and their example hav-e quickeit- 
cd iitto thought, and animated to resistance, whose homK they' have 
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helped lo cleanse frain icsiihsiJine lewdncss, and whvKic soiiU they 
have sset free fruni a debasing' bondage.'* I'he public conscience hail 
Indeed been stirred to its very depths; the native ctMiimiitiity ol 
Western India b^^inning to discern the truth of the maxim, 
t which Carlyle openly preached, that ‘ A lie cannot Jive'; and to 
realise that both for the individual and the community it is well 
to “ have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness; ’ 

1,1 is time to dose the narrative of these years. We leave 
Bombay in happiest plight, looking out hopefully upon the fiituie. 
Commercial stabilitj’ has not suflenad froni the ddirium of the early 
sixties ; the advancement of the Railway system bids fair to render 
her the outlet for the exports of the larger part of Hindustan ; her 
magnificent and capacious harbour has not been sensibly injured 
for the last two hundred years;, either by the forces of nature or 
bv the hand of man, while it has been explored and defined with 
greatest accuracy The bunders and plains for the Io;idlng or 
‘ storage of merchandise arc extending ; and that so careftiily, that 
there is little danger of the anchorage being impaired, as happenetl 
in Phccniciaii land reclamations at I'yre and Sidon, 1 he dhi", 
thotigh huge, is not, on the ivhole, unhealthy; its vvatcr-supply 
is assured; the scientific endeavours to facilitate its drainage, under 
the auspitss of a Government representing the spirit of the tintes, 
promise great saiiitar)’ improvement. Architecture, as an art, has 
made its appearance; streets and dwellings are being jlluminated 
with gas. Finally, the character of the island has ebar^jjed : the 
Company has passed away, its lile-work ended : and Bombay is* 
* now one of the strongest outposts of a wide empire, the deveterU 
a'dherem of a “ Queen of Isles ** who “ stretches forth, in her right 
• hand the sceptre of the sea, and in her left the balanoe of the earth, '* 

Period the Ninth.“-i872 to iSSi. 

The nine years that elapsed between the dates of Dr. Hewlett's 
enurtwration, and that carried out by Suigeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weir, were diaracierised by quiet and steady pregress. They \vR- 
nessed no svidden and unparalleled acc^of w-ealth, noextmoidinary 
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IntliJs of population, siK'li as ncnder^tl a previous period remarkable ; 
blit rather a gradual growth 111 the number of inhabitants, oeea- 
stoneii by advance of trade, growllr of public works, and the unre¬ 
mitting attention paid to the general convetiieitce and oomtort of 

tlie community. < 

Before altuding to the improvements carried out in these wars, 
one notewonhy change in the status of our city and island deserves 
mention. In 1877 her late Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland was declared Empress of India ; and Bombay, which In 
185S had become a Royal City, ranked from that tLiy forth as an 
Imperial possession. Mahomnicdan rulers of Gujarat had yielded 
her to the Portuguese in 1534; the latter had been succeeded by the 
refH'cseiitatives'of the British Crown in 1661; and seven yiears later 
the merchants of London had gained her as their own. But destiny 
wnlled that her .status should increase;,eveit as her wealth and popula¬ 
tion expanded ^ that to her social and commercial importance should 
be added tlic prestige, which inclusion in a worlU-w-ide empire can 
alone afibrd. Long may she hold her proud position, mindUil ever 
of the duties which her imperial character imposes! 

The increa-se of population, recorded in 1SS2, was partially 
fissured bv the continued improvemetu of communications. The 
Great Indiftn Peninsula and tire Bombay, Baroda & Central India 
Railways threw out fresh lines, linked themselves with other and 
morc remote rail-roads, until the island became the central terminus 
ofasericsof arterial railw'ays, radiating in variousdlrcctions aero**; 
nhe continent of India, Cominuiiicatioti by sea became yet mom 
f tegular ; its advantages acquired ntore celebrity among tlte dwellers 
In the cofist-hamlcts: nows of the city, and of the means of livelihoil 
‘which it afforded, was thereby spmad further a held. One of tire , 
most curious features of the census of tSSi wiis the rapid rise of the 
female population of the city. The intmlgration, to which a total 
increase of it!S,7<)l was chiefly due, was “itot solely an adult male 
immigration.” The women had been templed by easy and rapid 
dommunications, both by land and sea, to accompany their mei^kmd, 
from the plains of the Deccan, ^ from Cutch and from the vilhigcs that 


lay along the coast. In previous j'cars, the men hatl sallied fortli 
alone, had dared irot risk the peace, perhaps the lives, of their wives 
and children In a journey to the unknown city : but by iSSi, the 
steain<-boat and “the fire-cairiagchad done their work; and the 
women of the Deccan, tvonkan and Gujarat had come to sliare their 
masters' fortunes in the factory and the docks. 

Trade increased steadily during these ^lears. For the three 
)'ears, .i8;o to 1S72, Bombay exports averaged 24 crorcs, her 
imports 12 crones j beween 1880 and 1SS2 tliey respectively averag¬ 
ed 27 crores and 17 crores. Her exports of wheat rose from a 
triennial averageof 150 tons in 1870-72 to 231,402 tons in 18So-$2; 
of linseed from 4,766 tons to 76,685 tons ; of rapesced from 1,416 
tons to 19,781 tons ; and of giiigelly from 6S5 tons t6 37,4.33 tons. 
And ever as her trade increased, there were new demands for labour, 
new opportunities for the up-country villager to earn a livelihood. 
Hence arose the spectacle of a Maratha population enormously 
expanded since 1872, and forming 22*86 per cent, of the total 
population j for “ whether in the prolonged labour of the factorj-'^ or 
in the severe toil of the dock, tlie frugal and brave-hearted Maratha 
is the chief toiler. ’* To the increase of commerce the Municipal 
Corporation alluded with just pride in an address presented to His 
M ajesty the King-Emperor, on the occasion of his visit to the city 
In November 1S77. “ Bombay," said the city fathers, “ may lay 

claim to the distinction of being a Royal City ; for this island first 
btt^mc an appanage of the Crown of England, through forming 
part of the dowr>' of Charles the Second’s Portuguese bride; and 
during the two centuries that have elapsed since then, Bombay has 
had every reason to be grateful for this fortunate change in her des- 
* tiny. From a barren rock, whose only tveahh consisted in cocoanuts 
and dried fish, whose scanty population of 10,000 souls paid a total 
revenue to the State of not more than j^6,ooo a year, whose trade 
was of less value than that, of Thana and Bassein, and whose 
clirnate was so deadly to Europeans that two monsoons were said 
to be the age of a man, she has blossomed into a fair and whole-* 
some city, w’ith a population which majtes her rank next to London 
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among the cities of the British Empire, with a miiniciiKil revenue 
amouiitii^ to 30,000 a j'ear, and with a foreign commeTce w‘orth 
forty-five millions and yielding in customs duties to the Imperial 
Tneasurj'^ three millions a j'ear,” 

The mill-mdustry also increased apace during these j-ears. In • 
1B61 there were some 195,673 spiixlles and 2,700 looms at work; 
in 1875 the minrber of spindles wTis computed at 806,705 and of 
looms at 7 , 75 <q, The number of cotton-mills In 1872 2, by 

1875 they had inaeased to 17, and by 1879 to 30; and in addition 
to them, were several minor factories, of which detailed Informatioit 
no longer exists. The foundation of each new mill or new- press, the 
opening of each new spinning or weaving department, augmented 
the numbers of the operative population; so that, by 1882, 31,812 
persons, or 8*4 per cent, of the total industrial community rrere 
returned as mi 11-workers. 

But the growth of trade and cotton-spinning and weaving 
industries did not alone contribute to swell the total of the Island’s 
inhabitants. Building and reclamation were steadily proceeding. 
We read of new markets built at Mazagon in 1875 ; of the Dhobi's 
lines on the Esplanade beir^ acquired for new railway buildings; of 
house-building which,“ though progressing at the rate of about 300 
new houses a year, does not seem to be checked by, and perhaps 
tends to produce a fall in rents; of numerous ill-lighted and damp 
dwellings, notably in the Kamathipura district, being removed to 
make way for well-built chawls and substantial houses. New policc- 
' stations tvere erected at Pydkjwni and Bazar Gate during these years; ^ 

' churches, temples and mosques sprang into existence; and the epn- 
struction of new w'ater works aided the expansion of the labouring 
“The Vehar Lake," writes Sir Richard Temple, “was' 
found insufficient for the groiiving conuuuniiy, and the formation of 
an additional lake w’as undertaken in the time of my predecessors ; the 
work was completed in my time, and water was conducted to the city 
at a higher level than before.” -The Tulsi water works jvere 
completed in 1879; the const ruction of its filter beds was still pro¬ 
ceeding in 1881. Another great work was the construction of the 


prince’s Dtx'k, die fiist stone of which was laid by the present King 
timperor in 1875, It was designed by Thomas Onnlston as part 
of a scheme for imprm'ing the whole foreshore of the harbour, 

“ The project,” remarks Sir Richard Temple, “ was first undertaken 
in Sir BartleFrere’s time by the Elphinstone Reclamation G3mpany, 
Under the administration of his successor, the Right Honorable Sir 
Seymour Fiti^rald, the property of the Company was purchased by 
Gover^imcnt, the scheme ivas enlarged, the wet dock undertaken, 
and a harbour trust established. Progress with this great work was 
made under his successor, Sir Philip Wodehouse. In my tinx? tlx: 
dock and its subsidiary works were finished and opened for traffic 
It was found, however, that neighbouring docks which were private 
property, interfered with the gen end management of * the foreshore; 
therefore tliese also were purchased for the State, aixi the constitu¬ 
tion of the Harbour Trust was further developed after the model of 
the trust, which succeeds a much latger scale for the Men^y 
at Liverpool,.” The Dock, which had been four year^ undn^r con¬ 
struction, was opened on the first January iSSo, having cost more 
than So lakhs of rupees, of which 76 laklis were advanced by 
Government at 4^^ per cent» Interest. And the earth, which had 
been excavated during the process from an area of 30 acres, was aph 
plied to the further reclamation of the Mody Bay foreshore. Mean¬ 
while land-nsclamatlon had been vigorously prosecuted The Muni¬ 
cipal reports of the period tell of “ fifty acres of swamp at Sion and 
Coorla reclaimed with town-garbage, and converted into a garden, 
the right of cultivation being sold in 1873 for Rs. i, 750 ; of part of ’ 
the foreshore near * The Wilderness ' being reclaimed by Dinshaw ■ 
Petit, Esq,; of the rapid filling up of the flats near Tardeo ; of the 
• ground thus provided being at on<e taken up for cultivation ; and of* 
reclamation near the Arthur Road. Simultaneously with the con¬ 
struction of docks, house-accommodation, and with the provision of 
new areas for cultivation, or building, much progress was efiected 
in internal communications. ,The Tramways, as we know them to- 
day, were commenced bettveen 1S72 and 1877. Some attempt al 
this form of communication htvd alrcai^' been made in Colaba during 
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a former period ; but a properly organised system was not projected 
till the date of Sir Philip Woddiousc's admimsttatlon. By 1875 
the Company had extended their line as Far as the B^culla Bridge ; 
in 1876 they crept from the Wellington Fountain to Bazar Gate 
Street; in the following j'ear a line was laid dav%'n from their stables * 
to tlte Sassoon Dock ; in 1878 they travelled up the Girgaum 
Rocitl from the Esplanade to Portuguese Church Street; and 
in the last year of this period a line was laid from the old, ^ foot* 
wash/’ Pydhowni, via Bapu Khote Street to the Grant Road 
Bridge. The demand for labour was further enhanced by the open¬ 
ing of new roads under the auspices of the Municipality. Cambaila 
Mi Ilf two or three roads on Malabar Hill, the Fuller, Wodehou^ 
and Mayo Roads, Hope Street, Musjid Bunder Station Road, and 
communications between the Bandstand and Colaba Overbridge 
were opened to the public in 1874. Streets were widened in 58 loca* 
litics, footijaths were constructed In the Gratit and Falkland Roads 
in the following year : Beach Road, Magdala Road, Napier Road, 
Kazi Syed Street, Chinch Bunder 2nd Road, Shaikh Ali Jenjikar 
Street were ready by 1870; Annesley Road, Kamathipura 15th 
Street, Trimbak Parasharam Street, and Memonw’ada Road had all 
become bui^' thortxighfares by 1S76. In 1878 the Arthur Road had 
been improved j Mahini was benefited by the opening of the PrabEi- 
devi Rojid j a thoroughfare guided the traveller to the old Worli 
Fort. One reads of new communication betwtien Mazagon, Frerc 
RcKid, and Lawrence de Lima Street; of the opening of Gibbs Road 

* in connection with the Malabar Hill Reserv'oir in 1S79 ; of exten- ^ 

' stons to Mathew and Frere roads in 1881, Even the old pathway 

of the pilgrims, the Siri or “Ladder," w'as taken.in hand, and 

* converted into a satisfactory' thoroughfare for foot-passengers. Yet, ' 
this activity notwithstanding, the t:isk was incomplete; for 
‘the prov'ision of adequate trade routes in connection with tlte 
rapidly increasing business of the docks is now one of the most 
important wants of the city, especially in the Mandvi quarter, where 
the old and nturrow streets are choked with traffic, struggling to and 
from the warehouses and qyays.'” So wrote the Commissionex 


f 


i n 1881. The . labourer was sure of emplojTiient for many years 
to ODme. 

The prt^pressof house-building* the execution of public works* 
tlie erection of new milk, during this period, left their mark upon the 
population of the island. Not only did special classes, such as the 
wood and timber merchants and wood-sellers, receive additions to 
their numerical strength, but of the whole population of the island, 
27 pe» only were returned in 1S81 as having been bom in Bom¬ 
bay. Great had been the immigration of tlie industrial classes, 16 
percent, of the whole population hailing from Ratnagiri, 8 per cent, 
from Poona, 5 per cent, from Satam and 5 per cent, from Cutch, 
New mosques and new temples testified to the presence of new¬ 
comers ; for the seventy-six mosques of 1872 had increased in 1882 
to ninety-three, the Hindu temples from 176 to 209. 

Another noteworthy result of these years’ administration was 
a very large increase of the infant population* which one would as¬ 
cribe in some nisasure to the labours of the Health Department and 
to the promotion of the general comfort of the inhabitants of the 
island. Children under one year of age had increased by 96 per 
cent, in 18S2 ; those between 6 and 12 )'ears by 62 per cent, ; and 
those between 12 and 20 by 40 per cent. I And this had happened 
in spite of a terrible outbreak of snrall-pox in 1876, of the immigra¬ 
tion of very large bodies of famine refugees in 1877, thirty-six 
thousand of whorn entered the city in a destitute and diseased con¬ 
dition between August J5th and September 30th in that year. 
The Lamct of that year remarked that, “ as a oonsequenoe of the* 
wid&spread scarcity, if not famine, which as a result of the failure*' 
of the monsexjn rains of last year k now causing so touch anxiety to 
the Governments of Bombay and Madras* large numbers of’ 
poverty-stricken people have flocked to the already overcrowded 
City of Bombay ; and gravitating into the worst and most unhealthy 
localitieSjhave, by increasing largely the population per square mile, 
set^ up those cooditions which in every part of the w'orld, under like 
circumstances, give rise to epidemic disease.” Phthisis also claimed 
many victims in Khara TalaOranU oi^er sections i a severe cholera 
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epidemic iJnept through the city in iSSi. But the Depirtmenl of 
Public Health was at work, couibatii^g disease and doing all in 
its powder to lender the city more sanitarj- and to preserve infant life. 
Ri^lar conservancy was In force ; old cemeteries, such as that of 
the Chinese in Suklaji Street, were closed ; new sites for burial • 
grounds, such as those near DeLisle Road for Musuhnan 
and Hindu, were set apart beyond the crowded lanes of tlTfC 
city- The mortality at Mahim and Parel was lessened ^by the 
removal of the baneful Dadur distiller}'; "‘a great advance in sanitary 
administmtion took place in the matter of cattle-stables,'' which, by 
reason of neglect or perfunctory supervision only, had till 1S79 
poisoned the air of many a crowded street. By the year following, 
seventeen of tlTe worst had been removed from the ground fioor of 
human habitations in Bhuleshvar; regular supervision of all such 
buildings had been instituted ; and a list of penalties for all infi inge- 
nients of requirements htid been brought into force. Systematic 
drainage of the island was also attempted, ‘ ‘ M ueb had already been 

done,” writes Sir Richard Temple, at great cost and labour for the 
drain^eof the city; still a m;iss of sewage entered the harbour to the 
grccit detriment of all concerned. So additional drainage works were 
undertaken for diverting the sewage to a quarter where it would not 
be hurtful.” In his administration reports for 1875 and 1876 the 
Health Ofiictr had vigorously advocated the drainage scheme prepared 
by Mr. Pedder and MajorTulloch, **aiid had never ceased to proclaim 
in tlve ears of the citizens the daigers of further delay," Tlie 
' Town Council and the Corporation were as eager for lmpi\jvement ^ 
' as the Health OfHcer. Finally, as we learn from Mr. Acworth's 
monogiaph upon this subject “ Sir Kichard Ternple's Government 
* addressed the Municipality, drawing their immediate attention to the * 
necessity for the provisioii of additional drainage for the city, and 
adding tltat there seemed to he a consensus of opinion as to the 
urgency' of certain evils, and the mode of remedying them,” A 
special commission was appointed ; its report was received in j:be 
early portion of 1878 ; the Munidpality at once resolved to sanction 
“ the immediate conunenccn^nt and vigorous prosecution of the 
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approved scheme ; ” a loan of 37 lakhs was raised; and on the 17th 
December in the same year the task of laying a new main sewer 
fromCamac Bunder to Love Grove, a number of pipe sewers connea- 
ed with it, and a rtew' outfall sewer, pumping station and pumping 
plant, at Love Grove, Worli, was initiated. 

Among the general measures adopted by the Corporation for 
the convenience of the public were the extension of lighting ard 
opening of public gardens. In 1S65 tlie total number of gas lamps 
in the island W'as 220 ; by 1874, they numbered 2,415* We read of 
Queen's Road being supplied with 72 lamps in iS75,of Maliim and 
the Elphinstone Estate being lighted in the following year, 
of the French and Mathew Roads being lighted with gas in 1881. 
Oil lamps tt^re necessarily used to a considerable extent, but were 
being gradually supplanted by the labours of the Gas Company. 
In 1S73 the site of the Victoria Gardens, w^hkh had originally passed 
to the Agri-horticultural Society in exchange for land at Sewrj, was 
presented to the Municipality by Government, for conversion into a 
public garden : the Elphinstone Circle Garden was described “ as 
flourishing and ornamental and in 1S74 the Northbrook Gardens 
near Grant Road and Trlmbak Parasbaram Street came into 
existence, and found much favor as a place of mild recreation with 
the poorer inhabitants of Kumbharvada and the neighbourirg 
localities. One can hardly, pei'haps, boast that the Victoria 
Gardens have gained os great distinction as that old Portuguese 
garden in the Fort, which was “voiced to be the pleasantest in 
, India ; but no one, w^ho visits the former on a Sunday or 
holiday, can fail to remark how greatly ihe native community—‘ 
rich and poor, young and old—appreciates such a retreat. 

* The general results of the Census of 1881 were embodied in the 


following table : — 
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eSfis-i. 

No. of Persons- 

Fercentage of total 
po[Hjlnt]on.^ 

Brought 

33,646 

6S1 

LilDg-SLySrt m+% A.* 


1,167 

■15 

Bhattia 


9.417 

I'33 

Hindus of other cartes 

■1«1 ■ 

407,717 

5*'73 

Hindtlj low castes 

*** 

49,tz2 

6*35 

MtiStiiman 

iti 

158,034 

2 <mn 

Negro-African 


63g 

• 'og 

Farsi ... 


4^,597 

6'ag 

Jew ^+» 

--- 

3.321 

'43 

Native Christian and Goanese 

... k.. 

30,70 k 

3*97 

Eurasiojl 

•1 I; -1 kimp 

i,i6S 

*15 

European .. 

... 

10,451 

i'3S 

Buddhist hi--ii + ■ 1- 

-- 

169 

"02 


TotaL.. 

773.196 

IQD'Oid 


Further statistics need find no place here for they are available 
in Colonel Weir’s report to such as desire to delve deeper into the 
circumstances of the population during these years^ But one fact, 
to which contenriporaty reports frequently refer, was the great 
poverty of the bulk of the population. Marathas, Musa I mans, 
Native Christians, Kolis, Bhandaris and Mahars are characterised 
as the poorest classes in a city, wherein “ the poverty of the great 
masses is incredible "j ivherein also, the bulk of the people “ lives 
upon a starvation diet ", wherein, “ a do2en families herd tcgether 
' in houses, only large enough to contain one." Nowtoji Hill, for ^ 
* example, should have been one of the healthiest spots in Bombay;; 
yet its denizens, poor and ill-fed, were “ almost choking one another 
in their miserable abodes.” The Colaba Bazar was filled with 
a motley and improvident population," The squalor of Kama- 
thipura and Khar a Talao increased the difficultio: of Municipal 
officers in fighting phthisis and fevers. House and street-ventilation 
almost unknown in the northern portions of the Fort \ Chaya, 
Bhuleshwar and Oomerkhary were replete with ill-conditioned and 
reeking dwellings, upon which the refonner of these years would have 
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instantly pciinted the damnatory letters “U. H, H.” The Munici¬ 
pality strove hard during these j'ears to minimisein one way or another 
the dangers to which such conditions gave rise; promulgated orders, 
confining “ the storage of hides <utd sharkhns to Dharavi andSewri 
» Bunder Insisted upon “ pigs being kept in properly-itdapted 
places apart from dwellings”; and, as we have before remarked, 
purged many a locality of pestilence-breeding cattle^tables. Consider¬ 
ing th« epidemics, ii-hich occurred during the period, W'e must admit 
that their campa^i met with tolerable success. They could scarcely 
be c.xpeeted w^ithin the space of 9 years to obviate all the dangers 
and disabilities, which had arisen from a very sudden colonisation of 
the city on a large scale, and which were intensified bj' constant 
immigiation subsequent to tliat event. Much impro%'cment yet 
remained to be effected in succeeding years. 

The general prosperity of the island continued unabated; and Sir 
Richard Temple thus sums up its condition during the years of his 
• Governorship. “ The city of Bombay itself with its vast aird varied 
interests, and its fast growing importanoe,claimed constant attention. 
The (xjlice, under the able management of Sir Frank Souter, was a 
really cfllcicnt body and popular withal. The public structures, 
Ix^un or designed under Sir Biirtle Freie's administration, were 
^idvaticcd towards completion ; and although these showed a goodly 
amry, still not a year passed without several new buildings being 
uirdertaken, as the demands of an advancing community in a great 
seaport are incessant. The stream of nati ve mun i ficence con tin ued to 
ffow, though somewhiit diminished in comparison w'ith former times '* 
by reason ofagricultunil and commercial depression consequent on the • 
famine. A marble statue of the Oueen liad been erected by the Native 
• community on the Hsplanade. Sir Albert Sassoon presented to the * 
city a bronze equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales, in memory of 
the visit of His Royal Highness, The New SailcM's’ Home; 
built partly through the muni ficence of Khande Rtio, Gnekwar 
of Btiroda, in honour of the .visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, liad become a noble institution. ThS 
new wet dock, accommodating the largest ships, was named 
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‘ the prince's Dock,’ because the first stone of it was laid by the 
Prince of Wales. " 

** The elective principle Itad been introduced into the Munici- 
palit)'of Bombay by Sir Sej-mour FitzGerald and established by 
Sir Philip Wodehouse ; and 1 found it to operate advantageously. 
The citizens and ratepayers cxeiclsed tlieir franchise jodtciousl3% 
electing' good and able men, Europeans and Natives, to serve on the 
M iinicipa] Corporatl on.' ’ , * 

“ The resources of Bombay were tested when in 1878 an ex- 
ixditloiuury force was despatched to Malta. Within fourteen days 
after the receipt of orders from the Govemor-Gencral in Council (Lord 
Lytton), the Bombay Government (of which Sir Charles Staveley, 
then COTimander-in-Chief, was a m^ber) engaged 48,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, then in the harbour, despatclied 6,000 men and 
2,000 horses, with two months' supplies of provisions and six weeks’ 
supplj' of water. They all arrived at their destination in good condi-. 
tion, and after some months retunied equally well; still, the risks 
attendit^ the navigation of the Red Sea, with sailing ships tow«i by 
steamers, caused us anxiety.” The Marine Department has ever 
maintained a high reputation for celerity in the despatch of expeditions 
or reinforcements. We heard of them in 1 Soi, when Sir David Bainl 
started for Eg^'pt, Sir Richiud Temple complimented them upon the 
signal serv ice rendered 00 the occasion of the Malta expedition; and yet 
more modern residents of Bombay have viewed with somcthii^ of 
surprise and certainly with pride, the dexterit)' and speed with which 
men, hoises and stores, wei« sent forth from this port, to sav^ a ^ 
serious situation in South Africa. 

Period THE Tenth.— 1881 to 1891, 

The decade preceding the census of 1891, during which the 
population of the island rose from 773,196 to 821,764, was mainly 
remarkable for an tnctease of die trade of the port, and for the 
foundation of educational and other institutions by private liberality'. 
'Municipal Government, also, was subjected to improvements 
calculated to render it more capable and more representitive of an 
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age of progress. Estnblishod orig^nallyj fts we have teinarkedj on 
its modem basis in the j-eaf 1856, U had been modified or developed 
by the subsequent measures of 1S65, 1S72 and 1878 ; until at the 
time when Lord Reay’s Goveritment undertook to l^islate, the 
constitutional law of Bombuy City was embodied in eleven separate 
enactments. “The firet purpose of the new Bill," remarks Sir ^ 
William Hunter, “v\'as to oonsoUdiite the law, but in doing so 
important alterations were introduoaJ* Its provisions, drafted by 
Mr. J'r. Naylor, aided by Mr, (now Sir diaries) Ollivant, the 
Municipal Commissioner, were divided into twenty-one chapters. 
At first received with strenuous opposition, it was carefiilly revised by 
a Select Committee of the Legislative Cotmcil, with whose members 
Lord Reay discussed the alterations. It eventual^ passed with 
general approval. One of the chief modifications introduced during 
its passage was the regulation for handing over the primao^ schools 
to the Municipal Corpemtton." The new code could, indeed, cliiim 
to be the most complete that had yet been elaborated, Long-needed 
improvements ^\'e^e introduced into the regulations affecting drainage, 
water-works and oilier sanitary matters j the procedure relating to 
tire registration and assessment of propert ies was ^tematized; 
exemptions from liability to taxes in respect of immoveable property 
wore restricted; and better security given for the recovery of 


arrears. ^ . 

The Municipality throughout the entire pernod was actively 

engaged in rendering the island bett^ suited to the necds^ of a 
popuktion, augmented by iIk immigration of laboured and artisans, 
(J round was from time to time purchased for the widening of struts 
tlv Fcrgussoii Road From Worii to Panel was stated to be almost 
completed in 1SS4; the Ripon Road hod been marked out; the 
Girgaum Road had been widened. The Chami Road was carried 
as far as tlie Falkland Road in 1885 ; and several old houses at the 
corner of Gunbow Lane and Hornby Row were demolished, in order 
to open a new road into the, crowded portion of the Fort, ^ One 
r 4 ls of improvements to the Thakutdvar and Tardeo roads m the 
following J'ear, and of the formation of a large circle on the Flats, 
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fomnerly known ns tite Central Station, but hencefom^ard to be called 
“ Jacob’s Cifcle," in memorj' of General Le Gntnd Jacob, and to 
be adorned with an ornamental fountain, provided by public 
subscription. Sankli Street was opened In J887; new communi¬ 
cations w«re coostnicted between Sewri Ceineterj' and the jackeria ’i 
Bunder thoroughfare, between Lady Jamsetjl Ro:id and Matunga, 
between tite Elphinstone Bridge and Dongri Street v/d Nowrcyi Hill. 
Seventy-tliree thousind rupees were disbursed in the yetu-1889^90 
alone, for the sole purpose of street-improvement, iuid are e\'idence 
of a protracted endeavour to benefit the localities, which had 
expanded by the constant Influx of an industrial population. The 
Kiunathipum region would suflicc as an instance of what vttis 
effected by if unidpai Government during this and die previous 
decade ; and was pointed to with pride in iSSi tis a loctlity vastly 
improved by the provision of numerous roads and streets, and of 
drainage. 

The subject of drainage 'was as keenly followed as in the 
preceding period- In 18S1 tlie Commissioner laid before the 
Corporation proposals for an expenditure of 33 takhs for sewerage, 
of 9 lalihs for surface drainage, and of 10^ lakhs for house- 
connections. Queen’s Road was supplied with a great setser, 
which the Executive Engineer, “working with extraordinary 
energy and favoured by a late monsoon,” was able to complete in 
1S84; extensions were laid down from dx? Crawford Markets to the 
Mint, along the Ripon Road, and across the Agripada district; the 
(Fort, in which drainage arrangements had become either obsolete, 
or ruinous, was, in spite of difficufries with contractors, completely ' 
provided for by the year 1889; KhetwadI, Gilder Street, tKe 
DcLtsIc and Arthur Roads, the Marine Lines and other localities . 
were subjected to similar improvements; while on the loth 
February 1882, the Corporation sanctioned an expenditure of 
Rs. 12,12,250 upon a comprehensive scheme for the disposal of 
^rm-water and for surface drainage^ The Commissioner, 
writing in 18S6, speaks of the storm-water works as practically 
eomplete, and adds that “ the beneficial result of these works and 
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of raising the KhetUiidi and Kamathipufii roads is incontestable, 
and has been amply proved in the exceptionally heav-y rains of the 
monsoon, which is now terminating:. Places, whidi formerly w^re 
knee-deep in water for many hours after a comparatively moderate 

• £d| of rain, are now dr^' in a very short space of time; and the 
nuisance, which lias alwavTs existed on the Klats during' certain , 
montlis, lifts now been much reduced by the new arrangements." 

At tlie outset of this perlixl, the water-supply of the city still 
fell short of perfection. *ln ODnsequenoe, we read of the Bhandarwfida 
water-works and of filter-beds at Malabar Hill being completed 
in 1884, of Mr, Tomlinson’s scheme for works in the Pawai 
Valley being put into execution in the j-ear 1889^. But these 
improvements were of minor importance in comparison with the 
Great Taiisji Water-works, which were commenced about the middle 
oi the deccide. Sir William Hunter, chartieterising the project as 
the most important undertaking of the years 1885 to 1890, 

* obscHies tliat: “Tlie city was and is, for the present, supplied 

witli water from the Vehar and Tulsi Lakes. But the growth 
of the population lias been so rapid that the supplies from these 
sources, though comparatively recently provided, soon proved inade¬ 
quate. The Municipality, therefore, decided on the 19th November 
18S5, to adopt a imignificent project that will provide the city with 
an inexhaustible water-supply. The scheme, when carried out, will 
afford another splendid proof of the public spirit of the dtiaens 
of Bombay, and the skill of Engl ish Engineers." The Tansa works 
.were finally opened in the year 1891-92 by the Marquis of Lans-* 

downe, who, referring to the magnimde and benefits of the achiev^'* 
meat, congratulated Bombay upon the true measure of Municipal 
• Self-Government, which she had been the first among all dries in 
India to introduce. 

Of other matters, connected w ith the vrelfare of the people, 
in which the Municipfility played a prominent port, we may note 
the extension of education mid the provision of an Asylum for the 
homeless leper population. In 1872 the contributions by the Corpor¬ 
ation towmds primary' education amounted only to Rs, S, 500 ; in 



1882 they hfld risen to Rs. 22,5^1 1886-87^*^^' 3 It 374 * 

and during the closing year of the decade they had been again 
increased to Rs. 39 ,$ 00 , Contemporaneous with the passing of 

the new Municipal Act was the institution of the Joint Scliools 
Committee for the management of primar>' education in the city, 
which contained 32 Marathi and 30 Gujarathi schools in the year 
1890. We hear of grants made to schools for deaf-mutes ■ of a 
sum of Rs, So,QOO sanctioned in aid of the Victoria Jubilee J*iichni- 
cal Institute, which was founded by Lord Reay’s Goriernment for 
pnictical instmetion in the mechanical industries, and was destined 
to be the normal school for teachers of tcchniad education through¬ 
out the Presidency. The period was indeed one of prc^iress^ tn 
most matters connected w'ith Municipal Administration, Tramway 
communications were greatly extended; fresh roads were lighted 
evert"^ year ; contracts were sanctioned for lighting the Crawford 
Markets and the Princess Dock by Electricity; special sums were 
set apart for the disposal of the dead bodies of Hindu paupers, and 
for die erection of special and temporary' cholera hospitals in 1883 • 
a small'pox hospital was built in 1887, ttnd 39,000 rupees were 
voted for the erection of a similar building In the Arthur Road. 
Fite brigade ^tions were constructed; taps and fountains were 
gradually substituted for the old and insanitary dipping wells; and 
oi.'er 87,000 rupees were spent in one y'ear (1890-9O 
improvement of various public gardens. Her late Majesty the 
Oueen-Empress, in a reply to the address of congratulation forward¬ 
ed by' the Municipality on the occasion of her first Jubilee, descnbetl 
Svith w'hat pleasure she had watched “tire prepress of the grrat 
City' of Bombay, and its advance not only in material prosperity, 
*but also in education and in matters tending to the impnoved health 
;urJ comfort of the people*" 

The treatment of vagrant lepers liad long been a vexed question 
between Government and the MutiicipaHty t and was not fiiiivlly 
settled till the year 1S90, when Mr. Acworth, the Municipal 
Commissioner, vigorously set about the collection of funds for 
a leper asylum, The publiij, follow'ing the lead of tlie late Sir 
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Dinshaw Manekji Petit, who offered a lakh of rupees for the 

purpose, subscribed willingly; a good site was chosen at Matunga; 

and several buildings were constructed. “ Under an old Act 

of 1867,” remarkiai Mr. Fornest in a recent lecture, Mr, 

* Ac worth, with the assistance of the Police Commissioner, collected 

all the vagiruit lepers and put them in the Asylum, and obtained 

* ~^ + ■* 
a grant from the Government attd Municipality for llieir maintenance,^ 

organjsed tlie staff, and personally supervised all the arrangements 
for their food, sanitation, etc. He induced rich native gentlemen to .. 
add a hospital, a Hindu lemplc, a Mahcmmedan mosque, and even 
a Rnoman Catholic chapel. The place is enclosed with a weak 
fence, but the lepers are perfectly hc'ippy, and never attempt to leave, 

'I’he streets of Bombay are absolutely cleaned of lepers; and though 
compulsion has been objected to, Mr. Acivorth’s procedure has been 
approved of by most practictl mett; and the Government of Bci^l , 
in 1S95, and the Government of India in 1896, have legislated 
' entirely on Kis lines. About 350 lepers spend their lives in absolute 
contentment, in Mr. Aotvorth’s Asylum, which is considered the best 
in India. The Government of Bombay should bnd satis^tion In 
the fact of one of their officers liavlng thus practically settled the 
vagrant leper question for the whole of the Indian Empire,'" 

But the improvement of the city during these years was not 
allowed to devolve entirely upon the Municipality. The period was 
remarkable for great benefitctioits by private citizens. Both diaritable ’ 

and educational schemes in Bombay city, I'ls Sir William Hu liter has -* 

related, benefited by Sir Dinshaw Petit's libeniUty, “ In January 
1 888 he ofiered Rs. 1,25,000 for the erection of a Lying-in-Hospi¬ 
tal, which sum be aftenvards allowed to be used for the construction 
' of a Hospital for Women and Children, as an extension of tl!e 
Jamsetji jejeebhai Hospital. In promotion of educiticn Sir Dinshaw 
presented the property known as the Hydraidic Press, valued at 
three lakhs of rupees, in exdiange for the EIpbinstone College 
buildings tvhich were convetjed into the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute. He likewise gave R.s. 16,419 for the construction of a 
Patho-Bactcriolc^ical Laboratory in connection with the Veterinary 
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College at Parcl, and Rs. 6^000 towards the erection of a Gymnastic 
Institution in Bombay- Comity to other bencfectors, Bai Motlibai, 
widow of Mr, Noivroji Wadia, gave a lakh and-a-ltalf of rupees 
and a v-aluable site of 20,954 square yards, adjoining tire Jamae^i 
Jejeebhoy Hospital, for. tlte building of an obstetric hospital. Mr, • 
Harkissorvdass Narottimdas gave a lakh of rupees for a clinical 
hospital for women and children; but the conditions made by 
. Government were not acceptable to die donor, and ihe ajnount 
was tlterefore refunded. Mr, Framji Dinshaw Petit gave Rs. 
75,000 for the ei'ection of a Laboratory, fitted with the most modem 
appliances, in connection with the Grant Medloil College at Bom¬ 
bay. The All bless family, namely, tlie trustees of the late Bomanji 
Edulji Allbles^, the widow of Mr. Edulji Framji Allbless, and the 
sons of Mr. Dombji Edulji Allbless, presented amongst them Rs. 
72,000 for tlte esuiblishment of an Obstetric Hospital on land 
adjoiniiig the Cama Hospital, and of a mortuary' for Parsis in 
connection with it, and also (with the assistance of Rs, 5,000 from 
the Counts of Dufferin's Fiind) for the building of quarters for 
the lady doctors of the Cama and Allbless Hospimis. Mr. Sorabji 
Cowasji Povvalla gave Rs. 31,473 a gratuitous charitable 
dispensary' in the Fort; Sir M. M, Bhowmaggnee, Rs. 15,690 
for a Home for Pupil Nurses, in connection with the Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Hos^pital; Mr. Pestonji Hormasji Cama, Rs. 15,000 
tor nurses' quarters at the Cama. Hospital; and Mr, Dutirloidas 
Lallubhal, Rs, 10,000 for a cholera ward at the jamsetjee Jejeeblioy 
'Hospied, which was utilised instnead for the establishment of an ^ 
out-door dispensary for women and children. Lastly, mention 
must be made of the gift of the Pars! Panchayat Fund of Rs. 2,000 
for tlie erection of a separate mortuary for Parsis, in connection with ‘ 
the hospital, which bears tlie niame of the best known member 
of their body." A hospital for animals at Parel was founded by 
Bai Sakarbui and opened by the Earl of Dufferin in 1SS4; Mr. 
Byramji Jijibhoy, C.S.I., gave a handsome donation in 18^ 
towards die eatabliishment of an Anglo-Veinacular School for poor 
Parsis; and to this period also belong the liandsome fountain 




iimi clock eroct«sJ in Bazar Gate Street to the memor)'* of Somanji 
Hormasji Wtulica. Among other landmarks of the island, cotixplet- 
e*:! during these years, and which do not owe their existence to private 
benevolence and philanthropy, one may remark tn pirrticular the 
Victoria Terminus of the G, 1 , P. Raihvay, situated on the original 
site of the old Miimbadcvi temple, near the Phansi Talao or Gibbet 
Pond. TIte old temple w’as removed by Government in 1766, in 
orderallow space for fresh fortifications, a new slirine being erected 
by a Sonar, Pandurai^ Shivaji, on the pri^nt site near Paldhoni. 
The old gibbet, however, was permitted to remain till 1S05, when it 
was re-erected close to the Umarkluidi Jail, Government and tliie Pcjrt 
Trust were not behindhand in tlie work of improvement. The Eun> 
peatt Hospital for the use of poor Europeans resident in the City 
.and of sailors from ships in the port, and of raihwty officials and 
their families, had long proved insufficient; and it was therefore 
resolved by Government to erect a new European Hospital at a 
cost of Rs. 5,69,667 on the ruins of the old Fort George, to which 
Lord Reay, on laying the founthition stone in Februar\' [SS9, 
gave the name of “St. George's Hospital.*' The Government 
CeiUial Press, the new home of the Elf^instone Collt^e, and the 
Police Magistrates* Court were also oommeitced or completed during 
these j’ears. The defeiu^ of the Harbour received attention. As 
the Press pointed out in 1S84, they were in so unsatisfactory a 
state as to be pmcticiilly useless; Colaba battery was untenable, 
the turret ships were not in working order, the Middle Island and 
Cross Batteries were inefficient, wlille the Malabar Hill and Breach* 
Candy batteries were powerless'to pr^'ent the destruction of the* 
plao; by any hostile sqitatlron. But in the following jnear a new 
* scheme of defence was sanctioned b>' tlte Government of India ai>d 
carried into execution by the close of the period. 

The Port Trust, w^hich in spite of ye;trly reductions of dues, 
showied a steady surplus of revenue over expenditure between ifiSo 
and 1S89, w'as responsible * for the construction and opening in 
1884 of a new Light-house at the entnuice of the harbour and 
ol the Victoria Dock. The Prince’s Dock indeed proved too sinall 


tor all deniandis, and was, tlienjfort, supplemented by the Victoria 
Dock of nearly the sriine siste, and giving still greater facilities lor 
shipping, the first sluice of which ivas opened by Lady Reay on the 
31 St Febriiar)’ 1888. ' ‘ Some idesi of tlte magnitude of the interests 

involved in the management of the Bombay Port Trust may be 
femned from the statements, ihiii its capital expenditure up to the 
cU«e of the yesir 1889-90, tieducting sales of land, etc,, amounted 
to Ks, 5,08,56,602, that its revenue for 1889-90 was Rs. 4 ij^i 74 ^ 
;uid its ex[?endiiure including interest on capital Rs. 42,85,283, mid 
iMt 645 vessels entered the two docks during that year." In 1891 

yet another extension—the Mcnmether Graving Dock—was openetl 

b}' H, E. the Governor. 

Other w^lUknown buildings are the Municipal Offices, the 
foilndaiion-sione of which wtts laid by Lortl Ripon in Decemkr 
1884; the Wilson Collt^cat Chowpatty, of which Sir James ber- 
gusson laid the foundation in 1885; and the Jatw Suliman Charitable 
Uispeiisai^-, which was opened in March 1886. 

The activity in building to which private philanthiopy or the 
pregressive attitude of Government and public bodies gave rise, 
may be mnsidered to have imlirectly affected the numbers of the 
pc^pulation, by creating a demand for the labour of the poorer 
classes ; but its influence in this respect was not so superficially 
:ipparem as the effect of increasing trade and of the growth of the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the year 18S9-90, the commercial prosperit)' of the island may be 
'' held to have steadily Increa-sed year by j-ear. Taking a yearly 
* avtiage of three 3’ears, and excluding Government stores and treasu/e, 
the value of exports rose from 27 crores in 1880-82 to 33 crores in 
1885-87, and igaln to 39 crores in 1S90-92 ; and the value of 
Imports from 17 crores to 22 crores and again to 27 crores during 
the same periods. The exports of wheat, linseed, rapeseed and 
gingelly also rose by an extmordinaty figure; in iSSi-82 alone, 
the rei^nue of the Port Trust showed an Incretvse of lakhs 
above the estitnatoJ value, owing mainly to Increased exports of 
grain and seeds; the value of all imports of cotton during 


the first lo months of the year ifiS6 was 240 lakhs of rupees! 
Lord Rcay, indeed, referred to the growth of comtnerce in his 
speech at the jubilee demonstrations of 1887, “ The prosperitv 

of Bombay/’ said His Excellency, “ is certainly one of the most 
remarkable events of the Victorian reign. Its internal appearance 
is as much changed as its external condition. It is one of the ^ 
most beautiful towns of the Empire—if not of the world; its 
sanitAQ' condition is also vastly improved. Fifty years ago the 
exports amounted to neatly 60 millions of rupees, ajtdthe Imports to 
little more than 47. In i R85-86 the exports amounted to more 
than 419 millions, and the imports to nearly 440 millions. In 
I1S85-86 the value of cotton exported iunounled to more than 84 
million? of rupees; of pulse and grain to more than 43 millions. 
The Municipal income has risen front 18 to 42 laklts. The Prince's 
Dock would do credit to ,atiy port in the world." The effect 
of such tiade-progrcss was evident in the ci ty proper ; for, not¬ 
withstanding that numerous buildings were being tnvx'ted in outlying 
|oc:LUties, such as Tardeo, B>TCulla and Pami, for reasons which 
we sh;dl subsequently take itote of, everj' available inch of land in 
Mandvi, Oomerkhari, Dongri, Chakla, the Market, Dhobi Talao, 
PhanaswAdi, and similar .sections was eagerly snatched up; and 
wheie laud was not available, the piling of storeys upon old houses, 
often incapibleof siipponing their weight, steadily continued. I laid- 
ly a war passed, hardly a ntoiysoon .set in, without some oJ those 
overweighted houses collapsing, and dealii^ swift death or injury 
to the inmiites; as, for example in BengiUpoora iii i8go, when* 
80 persons were killed by the fall of one four-stomyed dwelling- ’ 
house. The extension of the docks and the expansion of trade 
• made, and at the same time marred, the city; for they attracted* 
tnto a oompaiatively small portion of the island the whole of the hiige 
population, whkh directly or indirectly earned a livelihood fronr 
the commerce of the port. Hence caoie it that such loccilities ;is 
Pathakwadi and the Mandvi Kolivadi entirely lost their original 
char.actcr of hut-settlements, became the merest labyriiulis of narrow 
and pestilential lanes, of crowded and sunless houses, to which 
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no ingress cr egress existed, save, 
floor of some more recent direllin 
have cried woe over these pestiler 
voices ha\^ been as the voices ot 
the old tortnoiis patlis are not yd 


existed, save, perhaps, through the ground 
recent dialling. Successive Health Officers 
these pestilence^brceding regions; but their 
the voices of those crj'ing in the ivildcrness; 


are not vet made straight; the population * 


, still huddles round the poisonous tracks, sleeps amid the toulness 
’ of sewage, breatlies the miasmata that no breeze ever comes to 
dispersed The density of population in the B Ward ansl^some 
portions of adjoining wards was far greate'r In 1SS7 than in 1881. 
“There is room," wrote the Health Officer of that date, “ for our 
whole population and for the greater city of the future, if only the 
doors of communication are opened. The reality to be uitderstood 
is that 37 per* cent, of our population live on per cent, of the 
surface of the IslaiKl, that in 12 sections the lowest number of 
r persons to an acre is 254, and that in 5 sections covering more 
than half of the Island there arc only 8 persons to an acre. One 
commuoitj' of merchants, the Jains, had expanded enormously by 
1801 ; blit was notorious for a very high deatli^rate, due mainly 
to the fact that, in order to get as near to the business centre as 
possible, each fresh relay of immigrants settled in ill-built houses, 
already containing a full complement of residents, and the ground 
floom of which were in perennial obscunty and w^re built over oldaiid 
dangerous drains, Mandvi, and indeed the major portion of ffie city 
oromr was bv the close of this period pre-eminently in a position to 
" L»methepl'agnie-centre of the Island; it waschoked with population; 

*it was notoriotis for its insanitary condition. From the jear 1803, ^ 

\vhcn the Compivny moved the old Mandvi or Custom House furt er 
oorth this eastern portion of the city had gradually expanded nil 
about 1865, when its dimensions began to increase ^vlth amazing • 
mpidity. Houses sprang up storey upon storey, stretched towar^ ffic 
docks climbed tier by tier up the old portion of the Dongri Kohs 

closed'round the pristine sehlements of fisher-folk in impnetrable 

array spread away to Dhobi Talao, J 3 hutcshvar, KharaTalao, ^d 
northward, till they faced the new buildings, which a growing milt-m- 
dustr>' had brought and was bringing during diis period intoexistence. 
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ThegroWi'th of tl>e mill-industrj'during the decade under review 
was lesponsibk for the further colonisation of the areas north of 
the cit>'* Not only in cotton-spin n ing estabi ishments was an advance 
tnade, but iniscellaneotis factories, such as Rour-m i 1 Is and workshops, 
spniiig into existence and helped to provide for the industrial popu* 
lation, whidi Rocked from the Deccan and Konkan. In iS8i 
the total number of factories in the Island was 53; in 1SS6, it * 
h<id ,mcreased to 66, and in 1890 to S3. Complaints in regard 
to tite smoke^nuisiinCG are first brought foi-ward during these years, 
ruid are mentioned in the Municipal reports of 18S4-85 ; the 
Millowners' Association are reported in the Press of 1S83 to 
be about to despatch travelling agents to various trade centres 
in Europe and Africa, for the purpose of openiiig new markets 
for the piece-goods of Bombay; by iSgo we are presented 
with the spectacle of a Factor)'' Commission, assembletl in Bom¬ 
bay, which ill December of that year publishes proposals for 
the Regulation of fentale and child-labour. As the steam indus¬ 
tries incteased, a marked cliaitge came over localities such as 
BycuIIa, Parel, Tardco, Tarwiidi and even rentote Sewri. Ii> 
numenible chals sprang up north of the Bcllasis Road, countless 
habitations for the immigrants froin Ratnagiri, Poona, or Satara, 
“There is growing up in our population,” wrote the Health Officer 
in 1887, “a class which can be distingttished from their own race, 
engaged in other work, and from weiy' other class, by a pallid look, 
which may be called a factory countenanice." All the open land in 
Tardco was being gradually built over during these years; and as 
ffist as tlte houses were built, tliere appeared a population to inhabif 
them. Nagpada was densely peopled, with an average of 6^ 

• persons to eiicb house: five new mills were being constructed in 
Sewri in 1889, and were responsible in great measure for the in¬ 
creased population of tim section in iSgi. Byculla, Tarwadi and 
Maxagon, and all the districts north of them were far more populous 
at the cloie of the decade than in iSSi. Mr. Drew in his Census 
Report of 1S91 notices the following curious plienomenon “ In 
some of tl^ most densely crowded^ parts of the Native Towjt_ 


Umarkhadi, Dhobi Ta!ao, Phanaswadi and Khara Talao—the total 
female population has decreased, 'vvhlle the number of those bom in 
Bombay has increased. This naay easily be explained, as the 
immigrtuit women are chiefly emplo^isi now in the parts of Bombay 
north of the Bellasis Road; and with the extension of house-bnildin^r 
there, they have moved nearer their work, leaving more room for 
* tlteir Bombay-bred sisters in the more central portions of the island.” 
The Press of 1890 records a strike of female operatives belonging to 
the Jubilee Mill ; and a monster-meeting of mill-hands at Parel to 
protest against the closing of mills for eight days in e^'cry month. 
By the close of the decade, the Tardeo, Parel, Byculla, Tanvadi, 
Nagpnda, and Chinchpooghly quarters had expanded through the 
fonvard march *of industrial enterprise into tlte populous dwelling 
places of an immigrant labour-population- -a character which they 
possess at the opening of this twentieth century'. 

The causes which led by the j'car 1S91 to an increase of 48,568 
\\ere expansion of trade and of local steam industries, and to a 
minor extent, the general measures taken for the public benefit, as 
exemplified in an increase of hospital accommodation, the initiation 
of technical education, the Tansa water supply scheme, and the 
completion of the defences of the harbour. Further, the period U'as 
characterised by no unusual wave of sickness, by no extraordinary 
form of disease. In some localities, it is true, the ordinary' death-rate 
was high ; but this was rendered inevitable firstly by the physical 
characteristics of the islajtd, secondly by an unparayded growth of 
population within a very short period ; for within a space of roughly 
tifw years only, the number of inhabitants had risen by 600,000 I 
yhe population of 1S91 was officially declared to number 821,764, 
the total being distributed as follows among diflerent religions ; — 


Hindu 

. 543-=7^ 

KIushIuijui 

... 

Christian . 

.- 45>3JO 

JaJ>n +■»* 

. 35,225 

Farsi 

— . .. 47.45s 

Jew 

. 5.0=' 

Others 

... 


Total 


^31,7164 








The chief points of interest were the rise in the iinmberH of 
Hindus and Jains, due piesumablvv to immigration for the purpose 
of factor%'-labour and trade, the increase of population in the nor¬ 
thern and outlying sections of the island, the decreiise of the 
indigenous population, both male and female, and the rise of 35,448 
in the number of literates. The policy of Government, tlie labours, 
of the Munidpality, and the philanthropy of private persons hfid 
tndft^l borne fruit in the more universal education of the people; and 
in point of femede edutihtion alone, as Mr, Draw wrote, ‘‘tlie city 
ran ;in European country like Portugal very dose." 

To one who visited Bombay after a long absence, the chjuige 
in the appeartitice of the city must l-iave been wholly* extraordinary. 
“ Bombay of to-day,” said Sir Edwin Arnold in 1886, “ is hardly 
recc^iisablc to one who knew the place in the time of tlie Mutiny 
and in those years which fbllon^ jt. Augustus said of Rome ‘ ] 
found it mud; 1 leave it nntrble’; and the visitor to India, after so 
long an absence as mine, might justly exclaim * I left Bombay a 
town of warehouses and offices; 1 find her a city of parks and 
palaces,' ” The movement of the people, too, was noteworthy ; all 
tribes in Western India seemed toliave flocked to Bombay, like the 
Adriatic tribes wlto took reftige in the city of tlie Lagoons, and 
from traditional beliefs, social instincts and tribal affinities, sought 
certain definite areas within the island. The poorer Parsi sought 
the home of his ancestors in the North Fort or Dhobi Talao; the 
Yogi, the &inyasi found a resting-place near tlte Shrines of 
Lakshmi, Kali, or the god of the Sands; the Goanese, the Native 
Christian were never absent from Cavel, the old home of early 
converts to Roman Oitholidsn;; the jolaha, v^-caverofsilk, sougljt 
Madanpura ; the grain merchants were a power in Mandvl; the 
Beni-Israel owned their Srunuel Street and Israel MohoIIa; the 
diincir^ girls drifted to Khetwadi, “ the scarlet woman ” to 
Kamathipura ; in the Nall Bazaar lived the progeny of men who 
fought under Sidi Sambaljdn Paral, Nagpada and BycuIIa wijre 
mill-hands from the Konkan and labourers from the Deccan • 
many a Koliwadi, from CoJaba. to Sion, gjive shelter to the 
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desL'endants of earliest settlers ; the Musulman was a power in B 
Ward, the Arab haunted ByciiUa ; and in Girgauin the Brahmin 
had made his home- 

Thc above-mentioned comnitinlties formed but a fractional 
portion of the whole medley of tribes, castes, or races, which dwelt. 
,\n contented allr^ianoe to a Crown, enshrined in another Island, 
washed by the jfrey north-seas. The words spoken by Lord Reay 
in reference to tlic British Empire on the occasion of the JubiA* ot 
18S7 were eminently applicable to that smafi portion thereof, which 
men proudly ackitowledgcd to be the capital of Western India. 
** This great Empire," said Mis Excellency, was never more unit¬ 
ed than it is atyhis Jubilee, but the maintenance of tltal union will 
require a continuous and uniletl effort It is a noble inheritance, and 
the utmost sagacity and wisdom will be required to keep it unimpaired. 
With Gotl's blessing vouchsafed as in the past it is possible. In 
an epoch when those who arc least able to answer the question, 
ask ail bom at cvety turn, it was reserved to the Queen-Empress to 
make of the Throne the institution, which forms tliechief link K*- 
twceii England and die Colonies and India, where of all our institu¬ 
tions it is the one most revered and most loved by the mass of the 
people. Institutions lose vitality or gain it, not so much by their 
intri nsic merits or demerits,as by the character of the persons who work 
them. The Quren not only leaves to her descendants a great 
Empire, but the iiiiiiluable e.xample of tlte means by which the 
Throne can be endeared to subjects, among whom we count every^ 
variety of creed and race,'* 


Period THE Eleventh. —1S91 to 1901. 


The discussion of the causes which have effected a reduction 
of 45,758 in the population of the Island during the final period, 
with which this surv'cy deals, rightly beloiigsto the Census Report 
proper of 1901. It will suffice, therefore, to remark that the decrease 
is in general due to the presence in'the city for five years of ;m 
extraordinary and very' virulent disease, which has so far debed 
all attempts to hold it in control. Any inducements to immigration 
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or settlement, which, Irom the point of view of the public, may 
have been afforded by the improvement of oommunications, by the 
impnovenient of dminage, for which the Mumdpal Corporation 
sanctioned an outlay of Rs. 8,24,330 in 1894-95, promotion 

of philanthropic schemes, such as that of Mr. Framji Dinsha Petit, 
or that of the Memon gentleman who offered two lakhs of rupees , 
for the establishment of an orphanage and asylum for poor Mahon> 
rnetfcps, by the foundation of technical schools, such as that for 
shoct-metal working and enamelling in the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute at Bjiculla, or by the numerical incmase of mills and 
factories—any inducementB of this nature have been morc than 
counterbalanced by the extreme need for emigration, ^wising froin the 
annual recumciTce of a fatal malady. It is not our put to enter into 
die histot}' or detaibof plague-attacks and plague-administration, 
upon which an almost incalculable quantity of mental eneigy, money 
and time have already' been expended; nor is tliere need in this 
portion of our report to trace the influence of the disease upon this 
or that area, or upon definite classes of our population. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, since dtat fatal day in 
1S96, when, as the Press remarked, “what is supposed to be 
bubonic plague has made its appearance upjn a portion of the 
Port Trust estate, inhabited by natives,*' the disease has operated 
adversely upon the numerical strength of the city and island in 
several distinct ways;. Firstly, it has slain the people like sheep, 
raising the death-rate at some seasons, and notably In the opening 
months of 1S97, to four times its normal figure ; secondly, It has 
Ifd to a huge exodus of the population, especially in the opening 
months of each year; thirdly, it has parah'sed business anrt 
■ disoiganized trade, rvhich under ordinary circumstances must 
inevitably have attracted fresh arrivals; fourthly, it has swallowed 
huge sums of money, which w'ould undoubtedly have been spent 
in fair years upon various impro\'ements, tending to provide 
for and to attract fresh accretions of population. To take oqe 
example only, the expenditure incurred by the Bombay Munici¬ 
pality upon plague operations, frpra the commencement of the 


disease up to the jSth August 1899, totalled t0 38,6i,oc» rupees! 
Turning to the subject of trade, one discovers the average triennial 
value of exports and imports together fallen fiom 66 crores in 
1890-92 to 63 crores in 1895-97 ; the exports of wheat fallen from 
424,000 tons in 1890-9210 77,000 tons in 1S95-97, and by 1900 
to 30 tons, the latter decline being due in great measure to the 
prevalence of famine. The exports of other kinds of grain also 
show a considerable decrease. «* 

The mill-industry has suffered severely, both from plague and 
from improvident management. The 1897 witnessed an uni¬ 
versal flight of miU-o^ratives from dre Island, open bidding for 
labour at the ^reet-comers, and the shattering of the tie hitherto 
binding flieemployer and employed; and no sooner had this trouble 
been minimised by the growing confidence of an industrial popula¬ 
tion, which felt that the chance of dying of plague in the ci^, 
while in receipt of a fair wage, was preferable to the prospect of 
starvation in up-country homes, than the agents of our local 
industry had to face the inevitable consequences of over-production. 
Between 1891 and iSgS the total number of factories in the island 
rose front 89 to 136, the increase being mainly due to the construc¬ 
tion and opening of new mills; and this had taken place despite 
the belief that a fall in silver had exercised an adv-erse influence 
upon the trade, despite the fact that the China market ^the 
true outlet for Bombay’s production—.was being rapidly glutted, 
in 1899 the position of the industiy' wasi, in the words of Sir George 
'Cotton, “most critical;'* by the end of that year nearly all mills 
‘were closed for thr^: days in the week and some were wholly idl& 
In igot the position of many a mill is precarious, and the salva¬ 
tion of the industry is still unconfirmed. 

The }*ear 1897 was one of sorrow', not for Bombay alone, but 
for the whole continent; and Sir Allan Arthur, speaking at Calcutta 
of the plague, femlne, earthquake, cj'clone, rioting, sedition and 
frontier warfrire, which had darkened the political and financial 
horizon, characterised that year as the blackest in the whole history 
of India. In one week only qf that^year 10,000 persons fled fiom 


the island of Bombay; and the condition of the cit)' seemed lo 
approximate to that of Constantinople in the sixth century, when, 
acx'ording to Procopius, thousands of persons died within three 
months at the seat of Government. In 189S occuned plague-riots 
and a strike of Dock and Railway labourers and cattmen, which 
produced a week’s paralysis of trade. The early months of 1899 ^ 
were marked by a fresh exodus of inhabitants; the death-rate 
of later months was augmented by an influx of famine-stricken 
and diseased paupers.' Matters improved not a whit in 1900, 
and in the present Year of Grace; for with the passing of the winter 
months, the epidemic again swept through the city, and the people 
lied from the unseen death. On the rst March i|^i, the census 
was taken of a population, thinned by five years* disease, and a 
considerable portion of which was scattered over districts remote 
from the Island. 

That our population has not decreased to a larger extent, 
considering the anxieties and ravages which it has suflered, must 
strike every mind as astonishing. The result is, perhaps, due to 
the recuperative powers, which Bombay as a ytxing city" possesses, 
and to the extraordinary' prestige and influence which she exercises 
over both the western presidency' and other unions beyond lier own 
sphere of administration- She is to India, as Dr. Gerson da 
Cun ha has remarked, wrhat Paris is to ia belle palriet w'hat 
Alexandria is to Egypt I Apart from diose hopes for the future, 
which are based solely upon her geographical petition or commercial 
relations, her past history bids us take heart, and induces a belleP 
that the chastisement of these yeais may yet prove a blessing in ’ 
di^uise. 

“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingty distil it out." 

Once before, durir^ the period of British occupation, the 
population of the Island wiis seriously diminished. The closing 
years of the seventeenth century were as disastrous as the closing 
years of the nineteenth ; the public health has in our day been as 
seriously undermined as in the d^ys when Ovington buried his 
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shipm^iteSf and Sir Nicholas Waite appealed to the Company tor 
succour. The Island was visited in 1S96 by a storm, 'i\hich did 
oonsiderabic damage to Iwiise-propeiiy, and brings to mind the 
hurricane of that early period of decline, which “destioj'ed not only 
the growing crops, but also wrecked a latgo portion of the local 
marine.’' As tire people of those dayg succumbed to putrid and 
malignant fevets or “ the Chinese death,” so the native population 
of these latter j-ears has succumbed to a pestilence, as grieves as 
that which swept through Florence in 1348 or through old London 
in the time of Defoe. And yet, as we have previously had occasion 
to remark, the troubles of the years prior to 1718 produced no 
lasting effect upon the Island or upon ihe sbe of its population : 
for by the )'eat* 1744, Bombay had advanced in material prosperity, 
and the number of her inhabitants had swelled to 70,000. May 
we not hope that histcwy- will repeat itself, diat the plague will be 
stayed, and that our population will not only regain liDst ground, 
but rise to a higher ligum than has yet been rccoaled ? Mean¬ 
while, wc should bear in mind that the city cannot afford dwelling- 
room for many more dian crowrl together at present in her tene¬ 
ments, and th,at inducemeirt should tlterefone be offered towards 
the colonisation of tlte northern radons of the Island. The people 
are in no wise unwilling to go further afield ; the tendency to settle 
in loLalitics like Afahim and Sion has of latd r’ears become more 
, apparent. Gould one only be sure that improved comnuinications, 

« that electric traction through Sewri^ Pare!, Sion, Mahim and 
Alatunga, would be cairied Into swift execution, then might one 
prophecy: with greater determination regarding the great cit)' of the ^ 
future, and an increased population, worthy of the capital of 
W'estern India. Steady' adherence to the doctrine of “ Deeds, not * 
words” will effect much, will help towards the further colonisation 
of those portions of the island, which are by nattire fitted to form 
part of the city, tow'aixls the wider and more wholesome distribution 
of a commeaial and industrial communily'. 


That die: plague may in after lime prove to have been an 
indirect source of benefit to the public of Bombay, we deem in 



np wise impossible; and indeed there are even now discernible 
signs that its attacks have not been an absolutely unmixed Oi'ii. 
The need (br some q^’Siematic improvement of the city must have 
possessed the minds of men for many years ; but it seems doubdii) 
whether the general desire for sanitary reformation and improve, 
ment would have beeji carried ;vlthout delay to a practical issue, un- , 
less epidemics in the crovvded wards had emphasised the cr)’ing 
nccea^ty for regeneration of the city. The terrible fate of Mandvi 
and similar localities mflst have sunk deep into the minds of those, 
in whose charge lies the welfare of the island, and have urged them 
towards the formulation of that elaborate siiieme of improvement, 
of which w’e see tCKlay the outward manifestatipp in the City 
Improvement Trust. In a little time that »new Bombay,” 
which a late Governor so earnestly desired, w'lll be perfected for the 
lasting benefit of posterity ! 

A second most fortunate I^aty of the plague is the wider 
mutual acquaintance now existing betwixt the official classes and 
tile people, coupled with the presence in the city of a body of men, 
who are prepared to work gratuitously for Government, and to aa 
in seasons of difficulty and distress as mediators between them and 
the uneducated masses. This condition of affairs has not been 
arrived at without trouble ; distrust and sullen obsdnacy were at 
first rife, and cu!mihat«l in the plague-riois of 1S9S. But die city 
is less impatient now of the actions of “ the Sirkar,” recognises 
more fully that the order of the official, be he militaiy officer or 
doctor, are directed toivards the common weal. In the diffusion of 
milder feelings, of understanding in regard to the limitations which ^ 
commend themselves to either party, the company of gentlemen 
, vo] u n teers has played no un importan t pa rt. Ever si n ce the day whe 11 
Lord Sandhurst convened a meeting of the Justices of the Peace, 
and asked them, as the modem representatives of a body which had 
worked so loyally for Government in old times, to aid in the 
campaign against sickness aud death, the community of volunteers 
hai steadily carried out its self-imposed, duties : and thus, w'hen a 
Supreme Government ordered that ^ people should be numbered. 
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there stood ready to support the Census Department a band of 
citizens, intimately acquainted with the dark corners of the city, and 
ca^er to ^wrk as heralnis, as advisers, as mediators between the 
census staff and the populace. The spectacle of good citizenship 
and self-abnegation, which the census week presented, will not 
lightty be forgotten by him who witnessed it—the spectacle of men, 
who might so easily have declined an arduous undertaking on the 
plea of commercial, professional, or private business^ tolling tlvi>tigh 
» the worst portions of the city, cajoling and exhorting the people, 
utilising their private dependents upon governnKnt work, keeping 
Open house for the census staff, in order to lighten their labours, 
and providing them with rooms for the revision of their schedules, 
guarding the threatened health of individual members of the staff 
by prescription and gratuitous supply of medicine, relegating, in a 
. word, their personal convenience and private wishes wholly and 
entirely to the background ! So long as Bombay can count among 
her numbers men who maintain so worthy and so practical an idea 
of their duty tow'ards her, she cannot, in spite of her adversities, be 
considered unfortunate 1 

And so here has the time come for us to close the tale. The 
Silahara chieftain, old Bimb Raja of Devgiri, the Mussulman, 
the “Portugal,’' Gerald Aungier, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Baltic Frere, these and many another, ere passing out by “ the 
coulisses of time,” left their mark upon the land, and contributed, 

' in greater or less degree, to the fame and beauty of a city, which 
"justly claims to be called a precious stone set in the silver sea.” 
’There is hope that she tvill grow more beautiful; that the shadowy 
jvhich now brood in the background will vanish ; and that, as the 
years pass, the Island of Bombay will be linked by still closer ' 
bonds of affection and obedience to that parent land, which, like 
herself, is encompassed by the Ocean inviolate. 

** 6«f Twii kliTin TJ 
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APPENDIX, 


Besides Sir James Campbell's suggestion that the '* Tanas were 
** Ferry men fc" there are two alternative explanations of their identltyp 
A correspondent of the Tiwtrj qf ladm thinks they may be the same as 
the TaJs '* or Mu sal man Silk-weavers from Gujarat ; while another 
authority connects the name with the word Tad " or Tar " signifying 
a Biltb-tree.'* In the detalUs of populationp'^ he remarkSp as furnished 
by the vereadoros to the Grain Committee^ we hndthat the weavers are dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned as numbering 151 males and jjz females ; and there 
appears to be therefore no valid ground for mentioning them again under 
the heading of Tarias. Moreover^, the vereadores were men well acquainted 
with the names and professions, etc., of the different castei and communi-^ 
ties of the Island ; and it can scarcely be believed that they mispronounced 
the word Tais as Tanas. The Pinjaris or carders of cotton in Bombay are 
aomelimes called Tarwalas and occasionally Taryas, and possibly the 
Tarlas are identical with our Pinjaris* But there is another and more 
plausible explanation. One of the nursery-rhymes sung by Pars! and 
Gujarat Hindu girls in Bombay commences as follows :— 

Etia etia Taria 
Tar psrehadia 
Dhaoji satbe ladla 
Dhanji mari lAth 
Jaipadia Gujrdth* 

This, being interpreted, means—* 

Little, little Tarlas 
Climbed the Tdr^ and 
Fought with Ohanji; 

Dhanji gave them all a smack (or kick) 

And down they fell In Gujarat. 

Cannot the Tarlas then be the palm-tappers or drawers of toddy? " 

The original toddy drawers of Bombay were the Bhandarts ; but by 
lyfio many of them had given up their hereditary occupation of palm tap¬ 
ping in favour of other means of livelihood, notably military and police 
duties. It is therefore quite possible that the number of toddy-drawers, 
pure and simplep may have been augmented by the immigration of men 
from Gujarat^ to w*hom, as they were not Bhandaris^ the name ^*Tarias ” 
or* “ Men of the Toddy-palm/* would have been given^ 
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